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ANGLOPHOBIA IN FASCIST ITALY 


Introduction 


FTER HAVING MAINTAINED GOOD relations since the Risorgi- 

mento (1815-1871), Italy and Britain fought on the same side during 

the Great War (1914-1918) only to find themselves in opposite camps 
in the Second World War (1939-1945). During the maelstrom of that conflict, 
Britain became the béze noire of the Fascist regime. Eventually, among all its 
external rivals, it was Britain that, more than any other power, precipitated the 
fall of Italian Fascism and the end of its imperial ambitions. 

The events, struggles and intellectual currents that turned two traditional 
allies into enemies have been under historical scrutiny for several years. There is 
a large body of work covering the evolution of the relationship between the two 
powers during the 1920s and the 1930s.! However, there is no comprehensive 
study documenting the image of Britain in Italy during this two-decades-long 
period. There is still no consensus among historians about the motives of Benito 
Mussolini — the Duce — in his tumultuous relationship with Britain. One school, 
which counted among its members the illustrious historian of Fascism, Renzo 
De Felice, maintains that Mussolini’s foreign policy was opportunistic and re- 
alistic and that, far from being prejudicially hostile to Britain, the Duce long 
sought an agreement with London, an aspiration repeatedly disappointed by 
British rigidity during and after the Ethiopian War of 1935-1937. According to 
this point of view, Fascist Italy enjoyed good relations with Britain (apart from 
minor, negligible incidents, like Corfu) before 1935. Even after this date, Mus- 
solini never lost hope that he could reach a general agreement to limit German 
influence, aiming to maintain a peso determinante (decisive weight) in European 
politics. Concerning the first phase of the regime, De Felice wrote that a good 
relationship with London was the key to Mussolini’s foreign policy in the first 
seven years of his rule.? Others maintain that Mussolini had his own expan- 
sionist ideology and envisioned control of the Mediterranean as essential to the 
project of creating an Italian spazio vitale (vital space). In sucha scenario, Britain 
stood in Mussolini’s path from the start, and indeed the Duce started moving 
against London as soon as Germany upset the international balance of power 
after 1933. Much valuable work has also been done on Fascist propaganda 
abroad. Pier Giorgio Zunino’s comprehensive analysis of Fascist ideology as a 
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global force, for example, placed Mussolini’s foreign policy between ‘American- 
ism and Bolshevism’ but did not devote much space to Britain.* While Claudia 
Baldoli, Francesca Cavarocchi and Tamara Colacicco have described Fascist cul- 
tural efforts to use the Fasci Italiani all’Estero and Italian intellectuals in order 
to reinforce the image of Fascist Italy abroad, politicise the Italian communities 
there and even spread Fascist ideology, Nir Arielli and Arturo Marzano have 
analysed Mussolini’s massive anti-British propaganda effort in the Arab world. 
This book focuses instead solely on Fascist discourse within Italy. 

In 1973, Denis Mack Smith’s paper ‘Anti-British Propaganda in Fascist Italy’ 
briefly addressed the theme of Italian domestic wartime propaganda. While 
touching on many of the themes this book addresses, the paper was necessarily 
constricted by its limited length and by a lack of access to many relevant sources.° 
Specifically, Mack Smith’s paper does not examine the Fascist discourse before 
the Ethiopian War nor, methodologically, does it reference the orders to the 
press or take in consideration the popular response to the Fascist discourse. 
Furthermore, the piece reflected Mack Smith’s understanding of Fascist propa- 
ganda as the delusions of dictator and the lies of his flatterers. While both were 
certainly part of the picture, this study will show that such a depiction is overly 
simplistic. As the historian states, ‘propaganda doesn’t need to be very intelligent 
to be effective, and need not even be very consistent.” This book argues that the 
tropes of propaganda were more consistent than Mack Smith suggested. Pietro 
Cavallo’s Italiani in guerra, sentimenti e immagini dal 1940 al 1943 devotes one 
interesting chapter to anti-French and anti-British propaganda, but it does not 
address the evolution of the discourse before the war, nor whether the propa- 
ganda’s tropes were the product of a particular worldview by Fascist elites or 
simply a way to attack a wartime enemy.*® The most relevant effort to represent 
the image of British imperialism in Fascist Italy is the work of Laura Cerasi. By 
analysing themes like the reappropriation of the myth of Rome and the concept 
of modernity, Cerasi tackles the issue of how the Fascist perception of the British 
Empire shaped the Fascist image of the role Italy had to play in the Mediterra- 
nean.’ However, while mottoes like “Goddamn the English, ‘Perfidious Albion’ 
or ‘the people of the five suppers’ are well known, there is no systematic study of 
the broader subject of the image of Great Britain in Fascist Italy.” This book’s 
innovative approach lies in its systematic and multilayered examination of var- 
ious key themes of the Fascist depiction of Britain (including unstudied factors 
such as race, military analysis and economic appraisals) and in an analysis of how 
these were received by the Italian population through various means, including 
the Fascist reports on public opinion. 
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This book addresses Anglophobia as well as the influence of ideology in the 
Fascist assessment of Britain. It will research the origins and development of 
Anglophobic depictions of Britain before and during the regime, and the degree 
to which Anglophobic sentiment permeated the Italian population. Further- 
more, it analyses the nature and tests the effectiveness of anti-British propaganda 
during periods of acute hostility between the two countries, like the first post- 
war period and the period beginning with the Ethiopian War and culminating 
with the Second World War. 

This study proposes that the Fascist regime introduced a new, distinct ele- 
ment to Italian assessments of Britain, this element being in particular the ideo- 
logical framing of Britain as the birthplace and bastion of the anachronistic, cha- 
otic and supposedly dying liberal ideology. In doing this, the book will provide a 
useful new approach to the study of the Fascist regime and its relationship with 
Italian society. If, indeed, the depiction of a hopelessly decaying Britain, as de- 
veloped by the regime and spread first by its intellectuals and then by its propa- 
gandists, had managed to permeate the Italian elites and population more than 
was previously thought, then there is an argument for a greater effectiveness of 
the Fascist discourse in shaping public opinion than the consensus maintains. 
This provides elements that stimulate further debate on the nature of Fascist 
propaganda and, more generally, on the effectiveness of the penetration of Mus- 
solini’s totalitarian ideology among the Italian population. At the same time, if 
Anglophobia (distinct from the ideological and peculiarly Fascistic assessment 
of Britain mentioned above) was pervasive and predated Fascism, at least to a 
degree, and if it did survive longer than previously thought, then Mussolini’s 
own fixations and ambitions as the unique maker of the Anglophobic direction 
of the country’s foreign policy in the 1930s should also be reexamined. Indeed, 
this book addresses whether the declaration of war on Britain in 1940 was con- 
nected with a deep-rooted sense of hostility among the Italian population and 
elite, which had been simmering for years, or whether it was simply the conse- 
quence of British stubbornness and of one dictator's calculations, driven either 
by pragmatism, foolishness or ideology." 

This work is based on the assumption that, as Claudia Baldoli explained, ‘it 
is wrong to assume that ‘[Fascist] foreign policy [was] somehow separate from 


the cultural and propagandistic features of the regime.” 


Before addressing the 
importance of analysing propaganda and public cultural discourse in order to 
better understand the regime, it is necessary to explain the difference between 
the two. This work will define as ‘propaganda’ the kind of Fascist information 


destined for mass consumption, usually not particularly complex and mostly 
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appearing in newspapers, pamphlets and on the radio. It was generally directly 
dictated by the regime via orders to the press. The cultural discourse was more 
sophisticated, being the product of dialogue among the regime’s intellectuals, 
and it usually took place in ‘highbrow’ magazines like Gerarchia or Primato. 
Fascist public discourse was, of course, often factually wrong, and always as bi- 
ased as one might expect it to be, but it was far from mere propaganda. Rather, 
it was the shaper of Fascist culture, just as much as it was shaped by it. Yet even 
less complex propaganda worked as an osmotic process. As Philip M. Taylor un- 
derlined, even scholars in democracies who write of history without consciously 
making propaganda are the product of the time in which they live and work." In 
a totalitarian regime like that of Fascism, ideologically dictated public discourse 
reinforced the prejudices and common tropes shared by those who produced 
it. Concerning Anglophobic propaganda, essentially produced during periods 
of war or high tension with Britain, it was certainly less sophisticated than the 
articles written by Fascist intellectuals in magazines like Gerarchia or Primato. 
However, it would be a mistake to discount it as meaningless beyond its immedi- 
ate goal. As argued in chapter 3, even wartime propaganda had its own ‘life, the 
press proving at times resistant not only to the facts of war but even to the orders 
of the regime. The study of propaganda is not just useful in understanding why 
public opinion thought as it did, but also in assessing the mind-set of those who 
produced it—and how who produced it related to the regime. 

The development of a certain Fascist image of Britain as arising from an ideo- 
logically driven analysis, which tended to project onto Britain the processes that 
had led to the collapse of the liberal order in Italy, will be assessed under the 
lens of broader developments of interwar Europe. As Richard Overy underlined, 
western countries, and Britain in particular, were permeated, during the inter- 
war era, by a ‘culture of crisis,” which led many, intellectuals or otherwise, to 
deeply doubt the very foundations of their societies. In The Morbid Age, Overy 
describes the feeling of impending doom, or civilisational collapse, which be- 
came common in British culture and society during these years. Spenglerian no- 
tions of decline, fear of racial degeneration, increasing economic challenges that 
led many to doubt the soundness of capitalism, the alleged inadequacy of liberal 
democracy and the looming, apparently unavoidable next global conflagration 
all contributed to a wave of pessimism in the country.'* However, as Overy un- 
derlines in the introduction of his book, the widespread belief in Europe and 
elsewhere that Britain was the centre of the Western civilisation also meant that 
European anxieties reflected British ones.’ The book therefore assesses how 
these cultural trends influenced Fascist public discourse regarding Britain. 
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A comparison between the image of Britain in Nazi Germany and in Fascist 
Italy is useful in order to understand the peculiarity of the Italian case. Britain’s 
role as a world power, as a colonial country and an agent of international politics 
was admired in Nazi Germany until the two countries faced each other in the 
Second World War.'® Chapter 1 of this book analyses how the Fascist regime 
and its intellectuals represented Britain as an imperial power and international 
player, showing that, unlike in the case of Nazi Germany, the tropes public dis- 
course used to describe Britain were far less positive and that admiration, since 
the earlier days of the Fascist movement, was often mixed with open dislike. A 
key contention of this chapter is that Anglophobia had been present, if at times 
dormant, since the Great War. Drawing on newspapers as well as important 
magazines like Gerarchia, pamphlets, memoirs, books and archival material the 
chapter will address the genesis of anti-British tropes during the Great War and 
their evolution during the immediate postwar years, especially during the days 
of tense negotiation at Versailles in 1919 and of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s Fiume 
Free State (1920-1924).”” As the following period of less troubled Anglo-Italian 
relations between the Corfu crisis in 1923 and the Great Depression of 1929 
proceeded, a more diverse (if still within the limits allowed in an authoritar- 
ian country) range of opinions concerning Britain as an international player 
emerged. The chapter addresses how various criteria, among which were white 
supremacy, anti-Communism and domestic issues, influenced the Fascist per- 
ception of the British Empire during this period. Understanding the relation- 
ship between the public discourse, as represented by the press, and the actual 
position of the Fascist regime is often not a simple task. In order to do so, this 
study addresses the veline, that is, the orders the regime sent to the press through 
the Ministry of Propaganda (later renamed the Ministry of Popular Culture) in 
order to steer the direction of the public discourse (collections of which are avail- 
able at the Central Archive of the State in Rome) to compare Fascist attempts to 
coordinate the press and direct public opinion in the desired direction. It then 
argues that the anti-British discourse in the media was not just the artificial 
product of government direction, but rather responded to deeply rooted preju- 
dices and did not always abide by the regime’s changing needs. The chapter also 
underlines the legacy of Romanita (Roman-ness), the persistent comparison of 
Britain with Rome’s Punic archenemy, Carthage. 

Chapter 2 focuses on social, economic and cultural issues, navigating the Fas- 
cist assessment of Britain’s social crisis during the interwar years and how this led 
to the construction of the image of a decrepit and decaying Britain in the Fascist 
imaginary. The main focus of the chapter is on the years between 1922 and 1935, 
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a period during which the opinions of Fascist commentators on British political, 
social and economic systems dramatically evolved with the development of Fas- 
cist ideology and regime at home. Giving particular emphasis to the intellectual 
debate appearing in important Fascist cultural magazines like Gerarchia and 
Critica Fascista, the chapter addresses how these perceptions and the regime’s 
representation of Britain created an ideologically based understanding of Brit- 
ain as a political and economic system, and how the regime decided to act in 
accordance with this image, for example, concerning the support given by the 
regime to Oswald Mosley’s British Fascist movement. In particular, the chapter 
will stress the contrast between liberal society, best represented by Britain, and 
the Fascist one, perceived as revolutionary and the only one that could solve the 
problem of labour by restraining the egoisms of both workers and capitalists in 
the name of national prosperity. It will conclude that Fascist intellectuals used 
their image of Britain as a negative example in order to frame Fascism itself as a 
universal message of progress. Another conclusion underlined in the chapter is 
that, far from being a later development, this ideological development was pres- 
ent in Fascist public discourse long before the Ethiopian War and even the Great 
Depression, drawing its roots in the mid-1920s. In its last section, chapter 2 also 
examines the themes of family, feminism, religion and art, underlining the Fas- 
cist representation of British culture and how the ties of the Fascist regime with 
the Catholic Church influenced the representation of the Anglican Church. 
Did the image analysed in chapter 2 influence, in turn, the perception of Brit- 
ain as a military player? If so, did that mean that the regime failed to properly 
assess the strength of and the resolve to fight what was increasingly a likely foe? 
In order to answer these questions, chapter 3 challenges the notion that, despite 
some Anglophobic outbursts, Mussolini had a healthy respect for Britain’s global 
power, instead directing his contempt either towards France or onto some indi- 
vidual British leaders. In order to do so, the chapter addresses the reports of the 
Italian military attachés in Britain from the late 1920s to 1939 (which I have 
researched in the Foreign Affairs Ministry Historical Archive as well as the Ar- 
chive of the Historical Office of the Chief of Staff, both in Rome) examining the 
progressive change in the perception of Britain in the eyes of military experts, 
who were not ideologues and had instead close contact with British reality. The 
chapter investigates whether the attachés had absorbed the equivalence that Fas- 
cist ideology sought to create between democracy and emasculated weakness, 
and if so, if they applied it to Britain. The thoughts of the Italian elites, on the 
military subject as well as others, has been addressed through an analysis of dip- 
lomatic correspondence (in particular the Documenti Diplomatici Italiani series) 
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as well as memoirs and personal correspondence. The chapter then analyses the 
point of view of the military elites, as well as the war plans of the chief of staff. 
By doing so, and comparing it with the outlook of the attachés, it tries to deter- 
mine whether the process of creating a certain ideological and unrealistic image 
of Britain as an emasculated, decaying power was a top-down, bottom-up or an 
osmotic process. The second half of the chapter addresses the subject of Fascist 
wartime propaganda. Relatively little space is given to the endless repetition of 
well-known mottos and common tropes about ‘Perfidious Albion’ but rather to 
analysing the evolution of the propaganda’s deeper themes. Making extensive use 
of newspaper and magazine articles, as well as orders to the press, the last section 
of the chapter investigates the veracity of the traditional historiographical inter- 
pretation of wartime anti-British propaganda. In particular, it contests Renzo 
De Felice’s claim that propaganda began as relatively moderate in its content, 
only to shift towards greater truculence as the conflict progressed." 

Chapter 4 deals with the largely neglected issue of the racial image of the 
British people in the later years of the Fascist regime, as it adopted an openly 
racist ideology and legislation. In particular, it focuses on the development of 
Fascist racism and the establishment of various ‘factions’ or ‘schools’ within it: 
in particular the Mediterraneanists, who supported the view of an Italian people 
belonging to a unified Mediterranean race, and the Nordicists, biological rac- 
ists who were close to German racist doctrines. The chapter analyses the racist 
analysis of the British people in magazines like La Difesa della Razza within 
the context of the fierce ideological and ‘academic’ struggle among various racist 
Fascist schools, as analysed by Aaron Gillette in his book Racial Theories in Fas- 
cist Italy.” If the ‘spiritual’ Mediterraneanist racists tended to use Anglophobic 
racial rhetoric as a tool to attack the notion of a ‘Nordic’ Italy, at times using 
Britain as a way to attack Germany, the Nazi-inspired, Nordicist biological rac- 
ists found themselves in an embarrassing position, surprisingly being among the 
last Anglophiles in Fascist cultural discourse. The chapter also underlines the 
intersection of the racist debate with other themes like feminism, colonial rule, 
demography and sexuality. 

The subject of the consensus the regime enjoyed among the Italian people and 
the question to what degree it managed to Fascistise Italian society are widely 
debated.”° Both relate to the effectiveness of the Fascist narrative to reach and 
influence the masses.” The fifth chapter, therefore, puts Fascist public discourse 
to the test. It draws on the relatively effective methods the regime used to check 
the pulse of public opinion in order to understand to what degree the representa- 
tion of Britain during the two decades of the Fascist era had managed to inform 
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Italian peoples’ opinions. At the heart of the chapter are the Ethiopian War, 
the increasingly tense years before the Second World War, Italy’s intervention, 
military defeats and the escalation of British aerial bombing on Italian cities. It 
investigates how the image of the British evolved during all these events. In par- 
ticular, it challenges the notion — sometimes sustained by historians of Italian 
public opinion — that the Italian people were generally immune from hatred of 
the enemy and that their support for the declaration of war in June 1940 was 
only due to the hope of winning an easy victory, rather than because of any real 
hostility towards the enemy. The chapter also addresses the degree to which the 
Italian people retained hostility for the enemy during the conflict and whether 
they considered victory feasible after it was clear that the immediate defeat of 
London was not possible. The chapter suggests a more nuanced view, according 
to which the Italian people had absorbed many of the anti-British tropes pro- 
posed by Fascist public discourse, being consistently hostile towards the British 
before the defeats suffered in winter 1940-1941, and again as the aerial bombing 
campaign escalated during the last phases of the Fascist war. Chapter 6 expands 
the analysis of the perception of the British by addressing the period stretch- 
ing from 1943 to 1945. It demonstrates that, even after the fall of Fascism and 
during the slow campaign leading to the liberation in April 1945, large sections 
of the Italian people tended to regard the British with antipathy, especially if 
compared with the perception of their American allies. 

First, however, it is necessary to explore the origins of anti-British sentiment 


before and during the Great War. 


CHAPTER I 





The Representation of British Foreign Policy 


The English are divided in two categories, clearly identified by those 
who study zoology: the first one is represented by that famous English- 
man who was marvelled not to find negroes in Calais, for, according 
to him, the Channel was the border of the civilised world. The second 
category is the one of types like Hervey, who [.. .] being in the Venetian 


Lagoon, tasted the water and concluded ‘it is salty, hence it is ours!”! 


What in the world is this famous English friendship? We want to see 
the proof!” 


Despite the most-imbecilic British gruffness of Lord Curzon, I am 
proud to be that famous ‘irresponsible adventurer’ that nobody dares 
to punish.? 


N MARCH 1922, MORE than half a year before the March on Rome that 

would start twenty years of Fascist rule in Italy, Margherita Sarfatti published 

an article about Rudyard Kipling in the Fascist intellectual magazine Gerar- 
chia. Sarfatti was born to a Jewish family in Venice in 1880. Her ancestry would 
prompt her to leave Italy in 1938, as the Fascist regime promulgated anti-Semitic 
legislation. She was to return to Italy only in 1947, after the Second World War 
and the end of Fascism. All this was still far in the future in 1922. Sarfatti was 
a writer, art critic and overall renowned intellectual. She was also the lover of 
renegade Socialist and current leader of the Fascist party, Benito Mussolini. The 
article analysed the famous British writer as one universal archetype. Rather than 
being simply a nationalist or imperialist writer, Sarfatti wrote, Kipling was ‘the 
singer of the will of domination and expansion not just of Britannismo, [British- 
ness] but of the West in general.’ At the same time, however, he also represented 
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what was best of Anglo-Saxoness, that the Italian people, like other Latins, should 
better learn to survive in the tired world that emerged from the Great War: 


From one side to the other of Anglo-Saxon art [.. .] act! Work! [These] 
are the code words [that] ring like a trumpet call. [. . .] Mowgli [. ..] man 
amongst beasts; Kim, sahib, white man amongst Indians; Kipling, man, 
amongst the soft feminine seductions of regret and sterile torment [. . .] 
they are three acts of overcoming and three victories; three gradual steps 
of Man who affirms himself, appealing from the crepuscular regions of 
subconscious, to the clear and firm rule of reason.* 


‘England, she continued, ‘is a country of extreme morality — also because it 
owns colonies.” Sarfatti then drew a comparison between Britain and Ancient 
Rome, specifically late Republican Rome, having to reconcile its new imperial 
dominion over a vast and diverse world with its austere traditions. ‘Such was the 
crisis of England after the death of the old Queen [Victoria] who turned the 
Kingdom into (or at least under her it was turned into) an Empire.’ Yet while 
Britain had retained its respectable and ‘feminine’ values in the motherland, its 
men went to the rest of the Empire in order to express their conquering vital in- 
stincts, so that the home country was mostly inhabited by women and children. 
In the Empire, confronted with countless petty gods and diverse cultures, these 
men expanded the Christian, respectable education they had received at home 
‘on their mothers lap, In this way, the British man ‘greatly expands the horizon 


of the divine that [he] finds in himself.’ 


At the base of this relative irreligiosity and amorality stands a great faith 
and an absolute unique moral. The unassailable dogma of se/fcontrol, 
which admits no scepticism, the [. . .] ideal of the man-gentleman able to 
dominate himself, and who has conquered his own passions is stronger, as 
the Bible says, than he who has conquered cities. Once again, like in Rome, 
it is the warrior ideal of virtue.’ 


Sarfatti’s mention of Rome was not casual, or negligible, as the importance 
of the Roman myth in Fascist rhetoric can hardly be overestimated. During the 
Fascist era, Ancient Rome would continuously be celebrated in order to give 
historical substance to the imperial destiny of the Italian people. References 
abounded to the solemn greatness of its monuments and Rome was feted as 
an ideal of martial spirit, good governance and patriotism, which the Fascists 
sought to emulate.’ Furthermore, the description of the British as virile, con- 
quering and always in control of themselves and of the world, shows striking 
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resemblance with what was soon to be another myth of Fascism: the one of the 
New Fascist Man. This concept, as Emilio Gentile explained, 


combined the ideas of Nietzsche, Pareto, Le Bon, Sorel, of the critics of 
science and of the prophets of the sunset of the West: the philosophy of 
life triumphant after the process of destruction of reason at the hands of 
reason itself? 


This New Man had to be able to ‘conquer himself spiritually’ and to reach, 
through the control of his instincts and passions, a new moral and spiritual 
vigour: that triumph was key to any other military, political, cultural and social 
success.” The importance of the New Man’s masculinity as understood by the 
Fascists also has echoes in Sarfatti’s words. As Lorenzo Benadusi underlined, 
during the Fascist era ‘a new idea of masculinity takes shape as a point of com- 
parison to its effeminate counterparts, helping to define, through a negative op- 
position, the attributes of an ideal type model.” Sarfatti contrasts the English- 
man’s hard, vital and controlled ‘conquering’ virility with the femininity of the 
wives and children living in the respectable motherland, as well as with that of 
the ‘conquered’ peoples of the colonies. This, and the comparison with Rome, 
hinted not too subtly that, ifnot the British nation as a whole, British men were 
an example the new Italian people had to follow. 

Although this appraisal of the greatness of Britain was unrepresentative of the 
views voiced by most of the Fascist elite in the years that followed, the compar- 
ison with Rome resurfaced during the Second World War. In September 1943, 
Giuseppe Bottai wrote in his diary about Britain and the possible comparisons 
between ancient and modern nations. Bottai was a journalist, a prominent Fas- 
cist intellectual and politician, and had at times enjoyed Mussolini’s favour. He 
supported both the alliance with Nazi Germany and the anti-Semitic legislation. 
After falling from his master’s grace and witnessing the catastrophe of the Fascist 
war, Bottai became increasingly critical of the Duce’s decisions — at least in his 
own diary. He went from words to actions on 25 July 1943, when he voted for 
Dino Grandi’s motion to depose Mussolini. After 8 September 1943 and the 
German occupation of parts of the country, Bottai had to hide in order to avoid 
being put on trial for treason. During his days in hiding, he devoted much time to 
his diary, writing reflections on the fallen regime, the war and many other topics. 
On 27 September 1943, hiding in a convent from the same Germans with whom 
he had long championed an alliance, Bottai reflected on Titus Livius’ account of 
the Second Punic War. The reading suggested to him a comparison between the 
ancient war and the current one. The war had shown, Bottai thought, the fallacy 
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of the notion, introduced by Mussolini, that Britain was the modern Carthage. ‘If 
anything [. . .] it is more true that England is the modern Rome.”” Bottai’s com- 
parison was drawn from the British behaviour during the war. Like Republican 
Rome, London had managed to endure initial terrible defeats, refusing to even 
consider surrendering and flatly rejecting any peace proposal by the German side. 
Eventually, Britain managed to turn the tide of the conflict. 

Sarfatti and Bottai’s biographies have points in common. Neither managed to 
remain close to Mussolini until the end, but both enjoyed periods of remarkable 
confidence and influence on the Duce and came to know him well enough. Fur- 
thermore, both contributed to laying the cultural bases for the Fascist regime: 
Sarfatti edited Gerarchia and Bottai founded and edited Critica Fascista, two 
influential, elite Fascist magazines. The two pieces were written at the beginning 
and end of the Fascist era, respectively, while both compared Britain positively 
with one of the pillars of the Fascist imaginary. Yet, as Bottai hints in his diary, 
the identification of Britain, not with Rome but rather her mortal rival Car- 
thage, was introduced by Mussolini and found fertile ground in the country — so 
much that an echo of it survives to this day. How did London shift from being 
identified with the exalted Rome to being the disdained Carthage? 

Gerwin Strobl’s study of the German perception of British foreign policy and 
the British Empire during the Weimar Republic (1918-1933) and the Third 
Reich (1933-1945) suggests that widespread admiration for both existed among 
the German population, particularly among scholars of English language and 
culture. Britain was seen as a nation that was both culturally and racially close to, 
and yet more successful than, Germany. Nazi leaders considered British foreign 
policy (so often ruthless and brutal) as well as the British sense of superiority (sub- 
tly but surely racially motivated) good examples to follow. At the time of Adolf 
Hitler’s diplomatic triumphs, Britain’s past was used as a shield against accusa- 
tions of national egoism: for example, Britain’s purely nationalistic, bold attitude 
during the Fashoda Incident with France in 1898 was mentioned by German 
commentators during the reoccupation of Rhineland in 1936. London was also 
held up as a model to replicate within the new Nazi central European empire; the 
installation in 1939 of a German protectorate in the western part of the former 
Czechoslovakia was modelled on Britain’s domination of its Indian subjects. It 
was only after the beginning of the Second World War that the atrocities of the 
British Empire started to be used as propaganda, and with little success." 

What picture can be drawn of the Italian Fascist perception of Britain as an 
international player? Before the Second World War propaganda depicting Brit- 
ain in a negative light (see chapter 3), Fascism coexisted with the British Empire 
for many years. What the regime told the Italian people during this period, and 
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what Italian culture and media said when relatively free of strict instructions on 
the subject, can of course help shed light on the direction Fascist Italy’s relation- 
ship with Britain was taking. However, it can also tell us much about how the 
regime perceived itself. The perspective would hence not be a study of foreign 
policy but focus instead on internal Italian discourse. When assessing Fascist 
relations with the British Empire, Laura Cerasi argued that 


the wish to revenge previous humiliations epitomised by the ‘shame of 
Adua’, while it certainly dominated Fascism’s public discourse, did not ac- 
count for all the cultural and political significance of the Ethiopian cam- 
paign. Growing Anglophobia and the strident anti-British campaign may 
provide an additional way of understanding this.’* 


How did the regime’s representation of British foreign policy and imperialism 
evolve during the Fascist decades? Was such representation always consistent 
with Rome’s fluctuating relations with London? More generally, how did Fas- 
cist Italy relate its growing imperialistic urges with the global empire centred 
in London? To answer these questions, it is necessary to analyse the writings 
of Mussolini himself, especially in the early years of the Fascist movement, the 
Italian media before and after their ‘Fascistisation’ and British Foreign Office 
reports about the experience of Britons in Italy. 

The events leading to the Second World War are well known. As the relation- 
ship between Rome and London consistently deteriorated during the second half 
of the 1930s, the regime adopted diverse tactics in order to deal with the British. 
Fascist public discourse had, by then however, developed a distinct anti-British 
tone. The amount of newspaper articles criticising British foreign policy are there- 
fore numerous, and since they generally followed the expedient political necessities 
of Fascist foreign policy, they are of relative interest. Henceforth, the chapter will 
not follow a chronological examination of the late 1930s press analysis of British 
foreign policy. While the first half of the chapter follows a chronological approach, 
from the Great War to the Ethiopian War, the second half adopts a thematic ap- 
proach in order to understand the more peculiar and meaningful aspects of anti- 
British discourse, for example, the references to the Risorgimento, comparisons 
between Britain and Carthage and the assessment of British colonial policies. 


The Origins of Fascist Anglophobia: The Great War 


From the time of the Risorgimento, and London’s meaningful role in Italian uni- 
fication, Italy and Britain had traditionally regarded each other in friendly terms. 
British fascination with Italy, exemplified by the proverbial Grand Tour of the 
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country, was well known and permeated ‘aristocrats, politicians, dowagers, heirs 
to landed fortunes, members of the royal family, artists and literary figures of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century.” Liberal Italy, meanwhile, always care- 
fully avoided any expression of hostility towards London. Even when Italy joined 
the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary (1882), it was ever clear 
to Italian elites that war with Britain was unthinkable.'® The British Empire, 
if only by virtue of its sheer size, had been widely admired — and, of course, en- 
vied — by Italian imperialists since the nineteenth century. This fascination was 
so widespread that, in Laura Cerasi’s words, ‘in the liberal period [Britain] had 
represented an unrivalled superiority — individualism, sternness of character and 
entrepreneurial daring, all of which had supported the expansion of British rule 
across the world.” Yet a sense of inferiority can bring about resentment. The 
almost unanimous condemnation in Italy of the British role in the Boer War 
(1899-1902) showed that respect and admiration did not necessarily descend 
from an Anglophile attitude.’* At the same time, as Cerasi has demonstrated, by 
the beginning of the Great War the perception that British power was weakening, 
asa result of domestic as well as foreign factors, was spreading. In Cerasi’s words, 
‘as the first decade of the twentieth century ended [. . .] it no longer seemed possi- 
ble to consider the British Empire’s gains without also noting various indications 
of a weakening in its previously unquestioned primacy.” 

Anti-British feelings had spread in Italy since the very beginning of Italy’s 
participation in the Great War. The famous British historian G.M. Trevelyan 
described how, in 1916, an Italian sergeant (otherwise not antiwar) had told 
him that ‘you English make it [war] last, that the war was between the British 
and the Germans and that the British goal was to close the seas to everybody 
but themselves.”° To this, the sergeant added an argument that would often be 
repeated by Fascist propaganda years later: that the toll foreign ships had to pay 
to the British at Gibraltar proved that the British aimed to have exclusive control 
over the Mediterranean. 

Don Giovanni Minzoni, a military chaplain who served on the Italian front 
during the war and a future martyr of Fascist violence, considered the British the 
‘new Romans’ (remarkably, this time the comparison was meant to be negative), 
fighting the war mostly with Latin blood and whose eventual goal, once Germany 
had been subjugated, was to dominate the whole continent. The Socialists had 
similar thoughts: Filippo Turati, leader of the Socialist Party and another future 
victim of Fascism, declared to the Italian parliament that the British had every 
interest in prolonging the war for it meant, for them, an excellent source of busi- 
ness.”' On the British side, Hugh Dalton, future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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who was serving on the Italian front, wrote in his memoirs that the Italian sol- 
diers often thought that the British tried to prolong the war.” Journalist and fu- 
ture anti-Fascist, Mario Borsa, wrote a pamphlet in 1915 in which he denounced 
the ‘weird and subtle spirit of distrust and antipathy against England that has 
infiltrated our people.’ Despite traditional British friendship, he wrote, anti-Brit- 
ish feeling was growing: ‘everywhere you hear expressions of discontent and re- 
sentment, criticism, recrimination and denigration. The intentions and the goals 
of England are questioned.’ These tropes — British egotism, Britain’s diplomatic 
and military mistakes and the British tradition of letting others fight and die for 
them — were often repeated by others. According to Borsa, such ideas had been 
artificially introduced by the Germans during the period of Italian neutrality.” 

As widespread as it was, anti-British feeling before the Great War was to in- 
crease dramatically after the end of the conflict, when it became clear that Italy 
and Britain saw the postwar order in radically different ways. The fundamental 
problem was that the various Italian governments, as well as public opinion, felt 
that the postwar treaties were unfair to Italy. Meanwhile, the British government 
believed that the root of the problems with Italy lay in the fact that the war had 
led it to develop unreasonable and disproportionate imperialistic aspirations, 
despite various criticisms London had for the Italian wartime contribution.™ 

This, as well as the mistakes made by the Italian negotiators, Prime Minis- 
ter Vittorio Emanuele Orlando and Sidney Sonnino, his foreign minister, led to 
Italy’s isolation in Paris. Britain’s leaders were not particularly stubborn regard- 
ing the eastern Italian border, but they were hostile to Italian ambitions in Asia 
Minor and Africa, which they considered their (and France’s) sphere of influence. 
The fact that the Italians had decided not to stick to the Pact of London in order 
to take Fiume convinced the British that they could selectively decide whether to 
support Italy’s claims agreed upon in 1915, when Italy entered the war.” 

After Orlando’s fall and the rise of a new government in June 1919, the new 
prime minister, Francesco Nitti, was more optimistic about Italy’s prospects, 
recognising that Italy had gained many de facto advantages from the war, in- 
cluding the destruction of the Austrian arch-enemy and the fulfilment of irre- 
dentist claims in the northeast. He saw in Britain — but not in France, which 
he did not trust because of its nationalism — a partner for the reconstruction 
of Europe and its economy along fair, liberal lines.” On 12 September 1919, 
after his minister of foreign affairs, Tommaso Tittoni, as part of his attempt to 
reestablish a good relationship with Britain, accepted the evacuation of Italian 
troops from Fiume, D’Annunzio organised his famous coup, which led to the 
creation of the Free State of Fiume. The immediate threat the Vate — as he was 
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often known — wanted to prevent was the occupation of the city by a British 
police corps, which would have made any similar action impossible. In this sense 
D’Annunzio’s move, so important for the future development of Fascism, started 
as an anti-British action. By that time, the image of Britain in Italy had reached 
a nadir, with the government doing little to prevent it. Tittoni’s attempt to solve 
all the contentious points in the peace treaties by swift agreement with Britain 
proved unsuccessful and, frustrated by British rigidity, the minister revealed to 
the press that the British government had harshly condemned the situation in 
Fiume and admonished him that Italy was risking ‘complete isolation.’ The pre- 
dictable consequence was the unleashing of a new, violent anti-British campaign, 
this time not limited to nationalist newspapers.”’ 

Despite this, Nitti would not give up trying to strengthen his links with Brit- 
ain. In the final months of his government, he chose British Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George as an interlocutor, accepting Britain’s proposals in the peace 
treaties and basing his foreign policy decisions on the assumption that collabo- 
ration between Italy and Britain was of absolute importance in order to secure 
British support for solving the eastern Italian border issue. The cost was the 
sacrifice of Italian ambitions in the eastern Mediterranean. This upset Italian 
public opinion, which correctly felt that Britain had chosen Greece as its key ally 
in the Mediterranean at the expense of Italian aspirations in the region.”* Nitti 
obtained nothing, which contributed to the eventual fall of his government 
in June 1920, to be replaced by a fifth Giolitti government. Giovanni Giolitti 
shifted Italian foreign policy towards an improvement of relations with France, 
leading to the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, which settled the matter of Italy’s east- 
ern border. However, relations with Britain worsened due, among other issues, 
to increased Italian support for Turkish Nationalists and the support given to 
France on the subject of German reparations.”” Mussolini’s government there- 
fore inherited a very tense situation in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The unpopularity of Britain among the Italian population worried the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office and was widely reported by British newspapers. Letters from 
British citizens to the Foreign Office described an alarming feeling of hostility 
towards Britain and Britons in Italy. One mentioned ‘the treatment likely to be 
experienced at the hands of our grateful allies. On the third night there was a 
considerable disturbance outside my window, howling and shouting “Morte a 
LAnglais” and after this ceased I heard the sound ofa distant crowd howling and 
booing.’ *° Sir George Buchanan, the British ambassador in Rome, commented 


that this was only one of many cases.*! 
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Another example is seen in the letter written by a British citizen with Italian 
contacts, who mantained that reports of such hostility were not exaggerated and 
that his Italian friends had told him 


there is great resentment against [Britain] and everybody (of course of 
the lower classes) says: you see, England has induced us to join in the war, 
and now that she has got all she wanted from us, has given us the ‘calcio 
dell asino (the dirty kick out). They think that our bad position at present, 
economically and politically, is due to the unfaithfulness of England. You 
can argue for hours, but you cannot dissuade them from this stupid idea.” 


Indeed, anti-British attitude was not limited to the Nationalists, though rea- 
sons varied. Avanti, the socialist newspaper, attacked the League of Nations as 
the reason the International Labour Conference in Genoa failed and claimed 
that the chief problem had been the policy of English supremacy. Perfidious 
Albion, the newspaper wrote, defended their right to exploit Indian workers 
and had hence prevented the adoption of the eight hour working day principle. 
The Avanti article concluded by threatening a boycott of British and pro-British 
ships, as well as an international marine strike. 

The Foreign Office also reported that the liberal newspaper, I/ Giornale d Tta- 
lia, had adopted a violent, anti-British attitude, criticising the Vatican for being a 
‘prisoner’ of the British government, unable to defend the Irish Catholics. Mean- 
while the Tempo wrote that 


for Poland, re-arisen to liberty and on the point of losing it through her 
own imperialistic tendencies and other imperialisms, which the Vatican 
not dare oppose, a crusade of prayer is ordered. For Ireland, truer and 
greater martyr, it is thought neither useful nor necessary to intervene.** 


The report added that, “for some time past, any pretence at impartiality has 
been put aside and the tone of the paper has been as frankly anti-Vatican and 
anti-English. I/ Corriere dTtalia, a Catholic newspaper, joined the anti-British 
campaign on the topic of Ireland, though in milder tones. One example was an 
article titled “The Terror in Ireland, which condemned the ‘destruction’ and 
‘murder’ the British soldiers carried out in Ireland, adding that the Irish question 
cast a shadow on the reputation for civilisation and freedom held by the British. 

Fearing Britain from the beginning, D’Annunzio’s state in Fiume quickly 
assumed a decidedly anti-British attitude, acting as a hub of ‘anti-imperialism. 
The fact that most of Fiume’s ‘Legionaries’ were also Nationalists who felt that 
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Italy had been deprived of its vital space by the peace treaties was an inconsis- 
tency that was not yet obvious, for many Italians still perceived themselves as 
a ‘proletarian’ nation, as much victims of imperialism as the Egyptians. The 
British Department for Foreign Affairs received more than one worrisome 
report from Fiume. Alceste De Ambris, revolutionary syndicalist and fun- 
damental contributor to the new state’s constitution who was to become a 
fervent anti-Fascist, delivered a speech in which he described Fiume as just 
one of the many countries that suffered the vexations of international bankers 
who ‘would monopolise nations and souls.’ The enemy was soon identified in 
the Anglo-Saxon powers: 


Heroic Belgium, after her martyrdom, finds herself at England’s mercy. 
Ireland, Egypt and the Soudan [sic] support with difficulty the hegemony 
of the enormous empire. The Latin republics of South America undergo 
with terror the ever stronger grip of the United States.** 


De Ambris concluded that, since the West refused to recognise Fiume’s 
Council, only a cordial rapprochement with the East could assure the prosperity 
of the new state. The former Austro-Hungarian states, as well as Russia, could 
alone assure Fiume’s economic prosperity. 

Another letter reported a declaration by the Department for Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of the Council of Fiume, addressed to Sir Eric Drummond, 
‘secretary general of the pseudo-League of Nations,’ stating that the league was 
‘nothing other than an instrument [that] the British Empire and the other 
capitalistic states are planning to use to assure their hegemony over the world, 
Other reports concerned the relationship between Egyptian Nationalists and 
the Council. The latter stated that 


the atrocities committed in a few months by the British troops outbid be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt the most serious misdemeanours perpetrated 
by the German troops in Belgium and France. Peaceful and inoffensive 
meetings were dispersed by machine guns, by flames and poison gases, and 
by the most atrocious and perfect war inventions [that] have ever fallen into 
the hands of the most cruel people on earth. Hundreds of villages were sys- 
tematically burned after the previous execution of the whole male popula- 
tion. The English soldiers knocked down without pity the women and the 
children who attempted to escape from the flames. In a few months more 
than 70,000 people were massacred [. . .]. The Command of Fiume hails 
with joy the young nation, which on the banks of the Nile witnesses the 
first civilization of mankind, arises and proceeds towards a new destiny.*” 
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The Council dispatched letters to other rivals of Britain. In one communica- 
tion to the Turkish Nationalists, De Ambris and the Belgian Leo Kochnitzky 
described Britain as a ‘voracious empire, which, after having subjugated twenty 
Musulman [sic] races, today aspires to seize Constantinople’ and boasted how the 
Legionaries of Commandant D’Annunzio had ‘put to flight the English police 
bullies who were biding their time to snatch the tortured city, already preparing to 
make a landing, ** Henry Furst, an American journalist who played a key role in 
D’Annunzio’s recognition of the Irish republic, wrote to the president of the Irish 
parliament stating that ‘the heart of Catholic Ireland has always had the love of her 
sister, which penetrates to her across the interposed barriers of cold materialism 
and rigid reason, France and England.’ As a group of university students from 
Bologna proclaimed, Italian Fiume must be defended against ‘the coalition of the 
arrogance of Anglo-Saxon bankers, of French envy, of Yugoslav barbarism.”° 

This resentful attitude so common in Italy at the time predictably found a 
champion in Mussolini. If during the war he had been a consistent Anglophile 
and had received subsidies from the British embassy, now Mussolini was as harsh 
as anyone in his tirades against Britain.*! Already, in January 1919, he had re- 
minded his readers that Malta was not yet redenta (redeemed), and in June of 
the same year the Fascist Central Committee approved a declaration of solidar- 
ity with the Maltese Italian Nationalists.** On 20 April 1919, the future Duce 
claimed that no country had opposed Italian aspirations as much as Britain, 
treating the peace conference as business and leaving Italy almost nothing. In 
order to contrast rising Anglo-American hegemony, Mussolini explained that 
Italy could soon join the anti-British block, clearly implying that it meant to side 
with a revanchist Germany, threatening, thanks to its geographical position, the 
British Empire in the Mediterranean. He threateningly predicted that 


I tomorrow carry out the task of blowing up the Asiatic-African English 
empire, even more so since there is no lack of native unrest [.. .]. This note 
does not want to anticipate what can happen; it wants to influence, at the 
last minute, the four wise men who will today decide on our issues. 


While Ireland was far, Mussolini hinted, Egypt was close. If Britain chose not 
to recognise Italian rights, ‘our politics for tomorrow’ will be oriented towards 
‘establishing a bit of justice between us proletarians and the fattest and [most] 
bourgeois nation in the world.’ A few days later, he reiterated the same claims, 
and threatened that 


if the Anglo-Americans [were] to strangle us with the blackmail of wheat 
and coal, we have other cards [to play]. We are in contact with the English 
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colonial empire. From Egypt to India, all that world is in insurrectional 
turmoil. If we are betrayed we will immediately prepare our redress!*# 


British egoism, the contrast between the rich, satisfied and proletarian na- 
tions of the world, but also anxiety over the vulnerability of Italy to Allied block- 
ade and the geopolitical prominence of Italy in the Mediterranean, prove that 
many of the ideas inherent in future Fascist anti-British rhetoric already existed. 

Mussolini was convinced that, after having finally got rid of its Habsburgic 
and Prussian masters, Italy was now under the heel of the Allies: 


It is forbidden — manu militari — to have a feeling of solidarity for Ireland; 
it is severely forbidden to sympathise — in the name of law and justice — 
[with] the Egyptian insurgents. In Rome there is no Italian government 
[. . .]. In Italy, the trembling and cowardly government, is always at the 


orders of someone, never at the orders of the nation.” 


Nitti’s overtures towards Britain were ridiculed by the Fascists, whose 
anti-British rhetoric sharpened during 1919 and 1920 to the point that the Cen- 
tral Committee voted on a declaration of sympathy for the anti-British Egyptian 
revolt, as D’Annunzio’s Fiuman state had done.*® It was at this time that Mus- 
solini started shaping an idea of Fascist imperialism, which he described as ‘an 
eternal law of life’; already Mussolini defined his own Roman imperialism by 
contrasting it with the ‘other.’ 

Considering all of this, the British government was understandably worried, 
but soon after coming to power Mussolini assured London that his anti-British 
rhetoric would not last. After meeting Mussolini, British Ambassador to Rome 
Ronald William Graham found him moderate and reasonable. In any case, Mus- 
solini’s first diplomatic experiences showed that he had not forgotten his past 
words about Britain. After his unsuccessful participation in the Lausanne Con- 
ference (1922-1923), he threatened to break the postwar alliance with Britain and 
France if Italy did not receive a mandate in the Middle East. In addition, he even- 
tually sided with the French against London regarding the question of German 
war debts. Furthermore, Mussolini expressed his hope that the British Empire 
would break up under the pressure of a pan-European block so that Italy could 
take its spoils. It was at this point that he instructed the Italian press to assume an 
anti-British tone; and so they did, even those newspapers that were not in Fascist 
hands.** Id Corriere della Sera (hereafter I] Corriere) started publishing anti-Brit- 
ish articles originally published in France, emphasising London’s responsibility 
for the crisis in the Entente. Luigi Luzzatti, former president of the Council of 
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Ministers, criticised Britain’s double standard and egoism concerning financial 
issues.” Disturbed by the British press’ reaction against him, Mussolini changed 
his course, moderating his words and strenuously denying his fantasies of an an- 
ti-British block. The Italian press started doing the same, while still mentioning 
British responsibility for the crisis.° I Corriere had to reassure the British, writ- 
ing that while Italy was indeed Francophile, it was not Anglophobic, and that 
Italy was of course not planning a naval war against Britain. The fact that such 
an article (and it was not the only one) had to be written, however, shows how 
tense the situation had become.*! While Ambassador Graham wrote to London 
that Britain was ‘not just respected, but liked’ in Italy, even he felt some distrust 
for Mussolini, considering him unreliable.” Postwar Anglo-Italian relations had 
never been idyllic; in April 1923 a Foreign Office report described them as barely 
changed after the rise of the Fascisti. In June, the British Royal Family visited Italy 
and were welcomed by ‘an outburst of spontaneous enthusiasm.» The Italian press 
celebrated the visit, but did not forget the strains of the past and warned readers 
not to delude themselves about the British attitude towards Italy.°* The relations 


between the two countries were hence still uneasy, but the worst was yet to come. 


The Corfu Incident 


Tension between Greece and Britain on one side and Italy on the other peaked 
with the Corfu crisis of 1923, which exposed the frailty of the Italian peo- 
ple’s new appreciation for Britain. When in August five members of an Italian 
mission on the Greek-Albanian border (including a general) were murdered, 
Mussolini sent an ultimatum to Greece. Greece accepted most of its demands. 
Unsatisfied, the Duce proceeded to bombard and occupy the island of Corfu, 
killing some refugees in the process. While France’s response was soft, Britain 
was harsher and would have preferred the subject to be debated in the League of 
Nations. A compromise was eventually found, but Mussolini was only dissuaded 
from keeping the island under Italian control by the threat of action from the 
Royal Navy. While internally presented as a triumph of Mussolinian diplomacy, 
with Greece humiliated and Britain forced to accommodate Italian demands, 
the Corfu episode damaged Mussolini’s image abroad.” The reaction of the Ital- 
ian press, which was still not completely under Fascist control, was unanimously 
anti-British, though in different ways.°* Even moderate newspapers such as La 
Stampa — which had thus far managed to preserve a certain independence from 
Fascist control — were disappointed by the British attitude.” Another moderate 
newspaper, I/ Corriere, was surprised: 
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Italy, after having walked with the Allies to the end of the harsh Calvary 
of the war and of the postwar period, after having given every proof of 
moderation and sacrifice to keep the general peace, had the right to expect 
from England and France a show of full and complete solidarity. We faced, 
instead, open English hostility.* 


The Fascist newspapers were, predictably, even harsher. Mussolini’s daily, 1 
Popolo dTtalia, claimed that Britain preferred Greece over Italy and that tra- 
ditional Anglo-Italian relations were under threat, while I/ Secolo wrote that 
traditional Anglo-Italian friendship required, in London, a weak and restrained 
Italy.” IZ Nuovo Paese, a newspaper under strict Fascist control, which had pre- 
viously adopted an uncommon pro-British attitude — professing admiration for 
British imperialism, cheering the moral principles that inspired, together with 
national interests, British politics, and praising British—Italian friendship — sud- 
denly changed its tone. Discussing a British defeat and the ‘people of the five sup- 
pers, using bitter irony, J/ Nuovo Paese used words that closely resembled those 
that were to become so common during the Ethiopian crisis.°° The League of 
Nations was widely reviled, and its reputation as a tool of Britain was by then so 
entrenched that attacks on one reflected on the other; for example, the journalist 
and future infamous war propagandist, Virginio Gayda, described the League 
as a ‘syndicate of interests of the Anglo-Saxon race.*' The most vehemently im- 
perialistic (as well as anti-Semitic) of the Italian newspapers, Impero, used the 
same kind of verbal violence, which would later become the norm during the 
Ethiopian War, and did so for months after the Corfu incident was over. The 
Anglo-Italian friendship was dead because Britain wanted to prevent Italy’s 
‘coming of age, that is, becoming a true Great Power. The British Empire was, 
like that of the Habsburgs, doomed to disintegration. Mussolini’s victory was 
against Britain, not Greece, and since it was now clear that since London and 
Paris were unable to rebuild the European system, the Mediterranean belonged 
to the Mediterraneans.” 

Corfu was a traumatic event for Mussolini: the British reaction, coupled with 
the strengthening of the British position in Malta, showed that London was ready 
to resist any Fascist attempt to pursue an aggressive policy in the Mediterranean.” 
On the other hand, historians have claimed that, far from being an aberration, 
Corfu had shown the real nature of Fascist diplomacy.** More to the point, the 
crisis proved that anti-British feeling, so common during and after the war, had 
not disappeared and that this was still prevalent among the Fascists and their 
nationalist flankers. Following the end of the crisis, the most violent aspects of 
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anti-British feeling receded, but only slowly, while articles attacking Britain lin- 
gered for years. For example, as late as September 1925, Camillo Pellizzi, who had 
started to become one of the harshest Fascist critics of Britain, felt the need to 
contest the opinion Italians held of the British Empire, which was that “Wicked 
Albion grabbed, devoured, exploited. . .. The world has to work to fatten the 
people of the five suppers. ... A tyrannical, selfish, hypocritical people.” 


After Corfu: Cooperation and Tensions 


Now aware of the limits to how far he could push London - and temporarily par- 
alysed by the Matteotti crisis (1924-1925), which jeopardised his international 
reputation — Mussolini started a long phase of relative cooperation with Britain, 
at least in Europe.® The necessity of consolidating his regime, tensions with 
France and Yugoslavia and the attempt to obtain Anglo-American cooperation 
to stabilise the Italian economy, as well as Mussolini’s friendship with British 
Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain, eased the development of a friendly re- 
lationship between the two countries.” However, Mussolini never forgot Corfu 
and the harsh reality of his vulnerable position when confronted by Britain. The 
claustrophobic feeling of being strangled by what he saw as his Mediterranean 
prison was to prove the key motive behind his foreign policy, sometimes hidden 
but always present. In 1925 he told the Italian diplomat Salvatore Contarini 
that ‘Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Cyprus represent a chain that permits England to 
encircle, to imprison Italy in the Mediterranean. If another link, Albania, were 
added, we would have to break it with a war.’ 

In late 1926 or early 1927, Mussolini stressed to his army general staff that 
Italy needed access to the oceans to become a Great Power and, in 1929, stated 
that Italy could not remain a prisoner of the Mediterranean. However, for the 
moment, Britain was not the target of his aggressive foreign policy, for already 
in 1926 Mussolini had turned his hostility towards France. Not unlike Hitler 
in the following decade, when targeting one adversary the Duce tended to forget 
others; hence, there was now room for a new kind of representation of Britain 
by the Italian media. 

During the second half of the 1920s, tensions between Britain and the Soviets 
— and to a far lesser degree with the United States — led some Fascist commen- 
tators to associate Britain with the security of the European continent. This 
corresponded, more or less, with how Fascism was seen as a bulwark against 
Bolshevism by many British conservatives. At the same time, there were doubts 
as to how far Britain could protect Europe in her current state, which many 
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Fascists perceived as severely weakened. In 1927, Manfredi Gravina, Nationalist 
and future supporter of an alliance with the National Socialists, described the 
British Empire as an essential part of European civilisation, necessary to contain 
the desegregating influence of Bolshevism and the rise of the ‘coloured’ races. 
The British Empire, in Gravina’s eyes, was a global extension of the European 
continent; it had to choose whether to abandon itself to decline or to represent 
Europe in the world.” Gravina’s article depicts, perhaps more than any other, 
the attitude of the pre-Depression Fascist press. The British Empire, not British 
metropolitan society, was seen as a force of stability yet, at the same time, as a 
declining force. Indeed, during the second half of the 1920s, the decline of the 
British Empire was seen by some Fascists as a threat to European civilisation and 
the ‘white’ race as a whole. In April 1930, La Stampa warned that if India was 
lost by London the British Empire was doomed, but also that its collapse would 
be fatal to European supremacy in the world.” 

Good relations with London meant that a relatively diverse debate on Britain 
could emerge among Fascist intellectuals, so that other commentators proved 
more or less optimistic regarding the conditions and eventual fate of the British 
Empire than Gravina, while sharing his basic premise. Some commentators were 
optimistic and admired the organisation and racial hierarchy of the Empire.” 
In July 1928, Nicola Pascazio contested the notion that the British Empire was 
dying, devoured by the Dominions’ pressure for independence; the fact that 
he felt the need to contest it suggests how pervasive the idea of British decline 
already was, even before the Great Depression. According to Pascazio, there 
was evidence that the sunset of the British Empire was neither ‘immediate, nor 
near.’ ”? He denied Soviet claims that the British Empire was already in a ‘revo- 
lutionary phase’: ‘Bolshevism and Islamism, poisons that run through its veins, 
[...] do not disturb the substance [of the Empire].’ Pascazio believed that the new 
Italian man, forged by Mussolini, could look at British imperialism as an exam- 
ple: ‘ifhe must look at lifestyle, ifhe has to devote his attention to a state-system, 
if he must ask for enlightenment to an imperialism, this must be the English?” 
It was indeed the British cynical calculation of national interest and outspoken 
declaration of imperialistic goals that Pascazio admired and hoped the Italians 
would emulate. This relatively Anglophile attitude emerged during a particular 
moment in the development of the Fascist regime, already consolidated but not 
yet in its totalitarian phase, a moment in which traditional conservatism could 
think of the regime as a source of traditional order. On the domestic front, Mus- 
solini had proceeded to restrain the remains of the sguadrismo, empowering the 
prefects in an effort to strengthen the State against the Fascist Party.” Abroad, 
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some commentators felt that Italy was finally enjoying the respect of the world 
and was now considered a true Great Power; siding with Britain against the 
double menace of the rise of the ‘coloured’ race and of Bolshevism was a pro- 
jection of this ‘respectable’ and ‘institutional’ attitude, which would not have 
survived for long. 

However, as H. James Burgwyn explains, Mussolini’s envy of the British Em- 
pire and his support for revisionist factions in Eastern Europe meant that the 
Duce was still considered an unreliable partner in London.” Furthermore, while 
stable in Europe, the relationship with Britain was tense in the Red Sea, to the 
point that the situation has been described as a cold war.”” Not yet able to pur- 
sue his goals in Europe, the Duce pursued a ‘policy of imperial expansion in the 
Mediterranean and in the Red Sea.’”* The establishment of greater Italian influ- 
ence in Yemen rested on the support of Imam Yahya, who eventually launched 
raids on British territory in the Arabian Peninsula. When, unavoidably, the Brit- 
ish reaction led to aerial bombings of the Yemeni position, Mussolini made it 
clear that he refused to support the Imam in a war against Britain.” The Italian 
press covered the topic without expressing overtly anti-British tones. I/ Corriere 
celebrated growing Italian influence in the country by underlining how, unlike 
the British, the Italians did not want to reduce it to a protectorate.*” When, 
in summer 1927, the Daily Telegraph announced an imminent treaty between 
Britain and Yemen, I/ Corriere resolutely denied this had happened.*' However, 
when the British started bombing the country, while maintaining an insistent 
focus on the civilian suffering it caused, the press treated the subject as a purely 
Anglo-Yemenite matter, irrelevant to Italian national interests.” 

The severity of the Great Depression was judged by many Fascists as certain to 
weaken the British Empire. Already, in January 1930, Virginio Gayda described 
‘the awakening of India’ caused by insufficient British lucidity, weariness of 
British colonial bureaucracy and the decline of British prestige.’ While Gayda 
temporarily moderated his previously Anglophobic views compared to the early 
1920s, he considered Britain an obviously decaying power. Less optimistic than 
Pascazio, he thought, however, that the crisis of the British Empire was ‘vast, but 
not desperate, and maintained that British goals and European cooperation were 
antithetical. While Pascazio had deemed an Anglo-American alliance unlikely 
given the contrast between the two powers’ interests, Gayda noted that the Brit- 
ish Empire was getting closer to the United States, accepting naval parity with 
the other Anglo-Saxon power.‘ Gerarchia’s contributor, Giacomo Redentini, 
was even more pessimistic than Gayda, writing that the Depression was going 
to push the declining British Empire and its lazy, comfort-loving people into 
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isolationism.» Three years later, in an identical tone, La Stampa described the 
‘weakening of British prestige in the world, paralyzing uncertainty in the fields 
of international and internal politics.’ The British Empire’s perceived state of 
weakness fuelled predatory appetites among Fascist commentators; articles con- 
cerning Italian interests in and influence over British Dominions or colonies 
such as South Africa, Malta and Canada started to appear in newspapers and 
magazines, including the important Gevarchia.*’ A harsh anti-British, irredentist 
campaign focusing on Malta appeared in the press in the first years of the new 
decade. While the Maltese issue was not a new one, Fascism, as Claudia Baldoli 
explained, brought it to an extreme point, considering Malta an Irredenta land 
and building an anti-British, anti-Protestant campaign starting from 1928.%8 

Interestingly, general criticism of British imperialism, and of its hypocrisy in 
particular, resurfaced — though in a very mild form when compared with what 
was to come — in these years. In late July 1932 Mussolini dismissed Foreign Min- 
ister Dino Grandi because he was considered too Anglophile, ‘exiling’ him to the 
embassy in London. In October 1932, La Stampa commented that the British 
had managed to convince the world that their imperialism saved and helped the 
peoples it conquered, and in March 1933, I/ Regime Fascista bitterly observed 
that the Anglo-Saxons could afford to deem war as a crime because they were 
‘oversated with plundered land.’ The perception of British weakness was the 
cause of this change in attitude. After all, this was the time when Mussolini 
felt that, as Robert Mallet put it, a bubble reputation — that is, foreign policy 
oriented towards merely seeking prestige — was no longer enough.” 


The Ethiopian War 


With the onset of the Ethiopian crisis, things changed radically, and the regime 
instructed the press much more thoroughly, trying to adapt the tone of news- 
paper articles to the necessity of changing diplomatic circumstances. In May 
1935, the press was ordered to adopt a tone of ‘cold hostility’ towards Britain.” 
The major newspapers had to answer any attack by the British and it was noted 
that ‘very soon it will be up to the whole Italian press to do so.’ The Italian press 
indeed went ahead and hammered the British. Given the opinion that Manlio 
Morgagni, the head of the Fascist press agency Stefani, had of Britain was that 
of ‘the great murderer of ideals, ignoble and egoistic and repugnant at every hour 
and at all times, the great criminal of history, the basis for the campaign was 
set.” When Anthony Eden replaced Samuel Hoare as British foreign secretary, 
he was targeted in particular as the embodiment of British ‘perfidy. 
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At the end of July, after the British had removed the embargo on gun sales to 
Ethiopia and affirmed their commitment to the ideals of the League of Nations, 
the press was ordered to start ‘polemics against the British press without attack- 
ing the government.’ A few days later, the order was to refrain from attacking 
Britain at all.’ Between 15-18 August, a mediation attempt by Eden and French 
President of the Council of Ministers Pierre Laval was rejected by Mussolini, but 
on 19 August the press was instructed to stop attacking Britain and to answer 
any attacks by the British press, while on 21 August the order was to stop po- 
lemicising completely.”° One interesting example of the Fascist understanding of 
the situation is the report, read by Count Galeazzo Ciano — who was at the time 
minister for press and propaganda — and Mussolini, which was written by Pier 
Filippo Gomez Homen, a journalist and Fascist intellectual recently back froma 
trip to Britain. The report was full of contempt for the British and presented its 
own explanation of the Anglo-Italian crisis. According to Gomez Homen’s anal- 
ysis, the reasons for British hostility towards Italian action in East Africa could 
be traced to the fact that, being an election period, the government needed to 
gain the support of a pacifist and internationalist public opinion. British public 
opinion, according to Gomez Homen, was inclined to indifference, laziness and 
provincialism, so very few knew anything about the crisis; they only knew that 
the Italian press had attacked Britain and that Italy wanted war, while the Brit- 
ish only wanted ‘peace, peace, peace.’ It was perfectly possible, Gomez Homen 
wrote, that if elections had not been close, the Abyssinian question would have 
remained limited to the Foreign Office and the Parliament. However, some con- 
servatives like Eden had decided to capitalise on the people’s thirst for peace in 
order to gain votes. “The anti-Italian campaign has been orchestrated for elec- 
toral means, the journalist wrote, adding ‘it is aimed at gaining the votes of 


1. the anti-Fascists, Labourists or otherwise, that still have not forgiven the 
fact that Fascist Italy exists; 

2. the Geneve pacifists, which are the bulk of the voting mass, and that can 
be identified with the average Englishman, who is a lazy, egoistic upstart; 

3. the colonialists, [...] who traditionally feel nothing but a haughty contempt 
for any colonisation methods that are not English,’ 


Gomez Homen’s advice to the regime was to ignore the British’ anti-Italian 
press, not to answer it and to work through official channels: “We have woken the 
big electoral bulldog. Let’s see if we can put it back to sleep.”” On 23 August, Ciano 
ordered the press to ‘absolutely forget England. English news and newspaper com- 
ments can be published; but do not absolutely polemicise. Show cold contempt.”* 
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The attacks never really ceased, however, and by September they were as 
strong as before, so the press was once again ordered to suspend its attacks 
against British newspapers on 1 October, when a temporary relaxation of the 
tensions between the two countries took place (for Mussolini was now reassured 
that Britain would not have chosen war).”” On 3 October 1935, Italy started mil- 
itary operations against Ethiopia and the Italian people had to be kept ignorant 
of British military measures in the Mediterranean.'” A few days later, the orders 
to the press were the following: 


With regard to Britain, reasons of caution force us not to polemise exces- 
sively, after all, next week will definitely make the situation clear, news 
coming from England can be published but without overrating anything, 


and without uncovering our game.'°! 


On 15 November, a ‘reserved’ attitude had to be adopted regarding France 
and Britain, and Vittorio Alfieri — now under-secretary of the ministry of press 
and propaganda — repeated the message on 18 November, the reason possibly 
being the prolonged military stasis on the Ethiopian front and uncertain devel- 
opments in the crisis. 

British Foreign Secretary Samuel Hoare’s speeches were to be ignored, his 
replacement to be commented on with only a few words, and when Eden — who 
was notoriously reluctant to appease Mussolini — replaced him, this was not to 
be mentioned.’ Once revealed, the Hoare-Laval proposal to negotiate an end 
to the war by forcing the Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie to make substan- 
tial concessions was to be criticised as ‘a disappointment for public opinion, 
but the press had to restrain from attacking France and Britain.‘ During the 
final months of the war, the orders to the press stopped trying to moderate the 
attacks, instead encouraging them. The cracks and the harmful effects of the 
pro-sanction front were to be emphasised. For example, the press had to un- 
derline how Britain refused to refund the losses other countries had suffered 
because of the sanctions.’ However, the orders to the press did not bother with 
details of the polemics; the themes were roughly the same as we have already seen 
in times of past crises with Britain. The most common feeling at the beginning 
was resentment: Why did Britain make common cause with slavers and Africans 
against its ally of the Stresa front? The answer was found in British egoism, as 
well as a sense of superiority. Other old themes were the claim that the League 
of Nations was a scam and a tool of London’s or that, since British ruthlessness 
was at the base of its empire, it was a great hypocrisy not to accept that Italy had 
the right to do the same.'”° Others, however, were new: the British Empire was 
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no more the declining bastion of the white race in the world; instead, Britain was 
betraying the white race by siding with ‘nonwhites’ against Italy.'"’ Ironically, 
it was the Fascists who subverted the other ‘pillar’ of the united Western camp 
appreciated by people like Gravina, the common hostility against Bolshevism. 
In December 1936, Gerarchia published an article that encouraged the Soviet 
Union not to repeat the errors of the Tsars, who had refused to follow Napo- 
leon’s advice to invade India. 


After Ethiopia 


The end of the Ethiopian War in May 1936 put Italy in a delicate situation. 
Mussolini soon involved himself in the Spanish Civil War, leading to further 
tensions with Britain. Already in May, by virtue of the attempts to normalise 
relations with Britain, Ciano ordered the press to ‘omit any polemic attitude 
regarding Britain, and in June the press was repeatedly ordered not to talk about 
Britain at all. Anti-British hostility resurfaced in the press in the following 
months and in May 1937, a few days after I/ Corriere had run columns saying 
that Britain was ‘against European peace, the press was ordered to avoid any 
attack and not to refer to attacks coming from other countries.'!” Two months 
later, the disorders in Ulster (where the IRA attempted to assassinate King 
George VI) were to be ignored and the press had to underline, without any fur- 
ther comment, the moderate attitude of the British press. In August, comments 
on the Italian-British détente had to be softer on France as well." When in Sep- 
tember the Conference of Nyon excluded Italy, the press was ordered to keep a 
reserved and cold tone.' Such a moderate attitude was confirmed in winter, but 
only concerning the Spanish issue, while anti-British propaganda was acceptable 
around Palestine.!!* This line wavered in November. On the first of that month, 
Alfieri stated that ‘the moderate attitude of the Italian newspapers regarding 
[Britain] can be toned down, and in the case of attacks by English newspapers 
the press can answer and attack.’ On 17 November, while not changing these 
dispositions, the relationship with Britain and France was described by Alfieri 
as in ‘waiting.’ President of the Council and Leader of the House of Lords Ed- 
ward Wood of Halifax’ meeting with the Germans was to be reported without 
jealousy, trusting the good faith of the Germans.’ 

Now, alongside the traditional anti-League rhetoric, the claim that Britain 
was supporting Bolshevism appeared.'? On 26 January 1938, the order was to 
reduce the news coming from France and Britain and to stop publishing com- 
ments from foreign newspapers about the opportunity to recognise the Italian 
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empire. In general, little relevance was to be given to the Anglo-Italian talks 
of February 1938 and the ‘semblance of relaxation of Italian-English relations’ 
was not to be commented upon.'’6 In June, the newspapers were ordered to stop 
debating with their British counterparts regarding the bombings in Spain, and 
when the Anglo-Italian agreement was finally ratified, the newspapers had to 
refrain from talking about its application.''” According to a report written by 
Alfieri in August 1938, there was ‘no sign of improvement concerning relations 
with Britain, also because of the effect of the Spanish issues.’!* During the Mu- 
nich crisis of September 1938, British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
mediation request to the Duce had to be emphasised.'” 

What do these orders tell us? First of all, as we have seen, they did not usually 
try to explain the details of what the press had to say, often seeming content with 
hinting the general direction. The remarkable fickleness of the orders might 
reflect the uncertainty of those who wrote them; the complex relations with 
London in the second half of the 1930s partially explain this. As Alfieri no- 
ticed in winter 1937, relations with Britain were so volatile that the press must 
not exaggerate in any direction.'”° Another reason might be that Ciano, and 
later Alfieri, were not sure what Mussolini actually wanted. Another point of 
interest is that the regime’s attempts to moderate the violent attacks of the press 
against Britain, which risked hampering Mussolini’s diplomacy, suggests that 
Anglophobia was not simply the product of a hysterically nationalist regime but 
rather a current of Italian Fascist culture, which would again and again reemerge 
in times of crisis. Its tropes show a clear consistency from the beginning to the 
end of the Fascist era. 


Two Imperialisms: Rome and Carthage 


The Ethiopian War and the sanctions brought Fascist Italy’s nationalistic exal- 
tation to its peak. If the perception of Britain as a nation and a European force 
was changed by this development, so was the perception of the British Empire. 
The notion that the British Empire was founded on a different ideological and 
philosophical base than that of Italy was not unheard of. One pioneer of this 
and other kinds of anti-British discourse was Camillo Pellizzi. Already in 1925, 
he had written his essay ‘Cose d’Inghilterra, in which he stated the following: 


Naturally, the British Empire is engraved with the seal of the difficulties 
from which it arose. It bears a somehow commercial and bourgeois char- 
acter. It doesn’t possess a profound spiritual unity. It doesn’t carry any 
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substantial mystical and aesthetical imprint. Its meaning and ethical value 
are very vague, and not exceedingly profound. The comparisons with the 
Roman Empire, so often made by British authors, should show the latter in 
advantage. The only ethical purpose of the British Empire is to allow free- 
dom of trade and industry of the European kind in almost the entire world. 
It’s acommercial empire, granting freedom over the seas for all trades, and 
the opportunity of exploitation of entire continents for the Europeans, bet- 


ter still if Anglo-Saxons.’ 


Two years later, Ettore Pais, an important historian of antiquity who was 
very close to Mussolini, had already compared Britain to Carthage, describing 
Rome’s African rival in his ‘History of Rome during the Punic Wars’ as an 
empire with no martial vigour, whose successes depended on its ability to use 
diplomacy and wealth. Pais’ reference to Britain was neither hidden nor subtle, 
for he drew comparison between the Carthaginian and the ‘Modern Briton 
(Britanno)’ and wrote of how Carthaginian methods were reminiscent of the 
ones of ‘maritime nations of the modern times.’!” It was not yet a substantial 
ideological criticism, but the comparison’s implications were obvious and heavy, 
especially since Pais’ work was clearly aimed at glorifying Fascism by describing 
the glories of Rome. A more ideological criticism was formulated one year later 
by Nicola Pascazio, who in an otherwise pro-British article wrote that, while 
for the Italians empire was an idea, for the British it was a fact, the implica- 
tion being that whereas Fascism had inherited Rome’s spiritual empire build- 
ing, London’s empire was but a product of materialism.!*? The Ethiopian War 
brought these themes to maturation. In December 1935, Pais wrote an article 
titled “Roman Imperialism and British Imperialism.’ Pais claimed that whereas 
Rome integrated and absorbed the most diverse conquered peoples, to the point 
of being eventually ruled by emperors descended from these communities, the 
British always considered themselves superior and above their subjects. Unlike 
Rome and just like Carthage, Britain focused on exploiting its conquests for the 
benefit of its aristocratic classes. Again, unlike Rome, the historic Punic power 
and Britain did not extend all the advantages of their empires to their colonies 
and subjects. A more obvious analogy was the maritime strategy that informed 
Carthage’s foreign policy: 


The diffidence and cleverness with which the Punic metropolis used to 
forbid other states the chance to navigate towards its ports and colonies 
is reminiscent of how the British people acquired strategic points, for 
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example, Gibraltar became de facto master of the Suez Canal and aspires 
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today to rule the whole African continent. 


Pais would return to this theme in 1938 in with a book entitled aiming at edu- 
cating Italian Fascist youth, more or less repeating the same themes of his past es- 
says, even if by browsing the text the reader has the feeling that Pais had warmly 
accepted the notion that the differences between Rome and Carthage had racial 
rather than cultural explanations.” The scholar of antiquity was not alone. In 
1937, the difference between Roman and British imperialisms was ascribed by 
Camillo Pellizzi to the rejection of the ‘Caesarean’ principle by the latter. This 
rejection had an ancient origin: starting with an analysis of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, Pellizzi concluded that British culture was deeply conformist and con- 
sidered faithfulness to one’s caste and monarchy the foundation of their national 
life; it therefore could not forgive Caesar’s rebellion against the Republic and 
his restructuring of the Roman social order. This rejection meant that ‘the same 
British Empire, even if founded on a Caesarean premise, denies it in its political 
mythology and hides it with its propaganda.’!”° 

Still, in 1937, Riccardo Astuto, a former governor of Eritrea, wrote an arti- 
cle for Gerarchia in which he analysed a pamphlet by the British Fascist James 
Strachey Barnes entitled Roma o Cartagine? Barnes compared Fascist imperial- 
ism, which he described as ‘architectural, that is, devoted to building ‘something 
that is beautiful and permanent, with the British one, ‘animated by Carthagin- 
ian spirit.’ Astuto agreed and explained the difference between the two: whereas 
the British introduced laws and good rule in the colonies, the Roman, or Fas- 
cist, imperialism aimed at integrating, with constructive spirit, the colonies in 
imperial unity with the metropolis. Economically, the British only plundered 
their colonies, using them as a market for British goods, while Fascism valo- 
rised them. British imperialism, concluded Astuto, ‘is not constructive. It lacks 
social and economic building.’ Astuto’s conclusion was clear: Africa was a land 
still open to colonisation and valorisation and Britain was not up to the job. It 
was Italy’s turn, for it ‘did not want to limit itself to rule the land, but it wants 
to build an empire on it.’ A key element was Fascism itself; liberalism fuelled 
resentment and rebellion, while Fascist rule in Eritrea and Somalia had already 
managed to create imperial patriotism.'’” Another article in Gerarchia tried to 
find a philosophical explanation for the faults of British imperialism. According 
to Elio Vocca, the strength of Britain rested, like that of Rome (and Fascism), 
on an era of great dynamism. However, whereas Rome’s empire was based on ‘a 
breath of eternity’ and on universality, the British had no notion of the ‘why’ and 
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‘where’ of their civilisation. Vocca ascribed this trait to Hobbesian philosophy 
based on fear and materialism. Losing one’s wealth was Hobbes’ greatest fear 
and that justified the ‘people of five suppers’ assumption that the only goal of 
life was pleasure — an ‘unbearable idea for us Latins.’ Such a ‘purely egoistic and 
materialistic’ worldview justified an imperialism that was but exploitation and 
destruction.'** Without great principles to sustain it, all conquests of British 
imperialism were sterile and evanescent.’ In 1938, articles continued to appear 
in Gerarchia that attacked the British Empire’s very nature. Curzio Villa flatly 
denied any similarity between Roman and British imperialism, a comparison 
that had often been made even by Fascist authors. The Roman citizen was com- 
pletely different from the Victorian businessman, while British imperialism was 
based on the particular treatment reserved for different subject peoples, hence 
lacking the great Roman concept of universal justice. Such a claim shows how 
Villa clearly had no notion of how the Romans administered the conquered peo- 
ples.’ It is interesting to note how Villa’s criticism was completely reversed by 
the racist Lidio Cipriani in 1942, who claimed that the problem with British 
imperialism was that the British forced their laws upon the whole world without 
caring for the differences between their subjects, unable as they were to distin- 
guish between peoples and situations.!*! 

This wave of articles appearing in 1935-1938 was something new; it was not 
just the ritual criticism of British greediness that had been the norm in periods 
of crisis with London. It was instead the first time that systemic criticism of 
British imperialism, described as something inherently different and inferior to 
its Fascist counterpart, appeared in Fascist publications. 

What caused such a development? Laura Cerasi wrote that ‘as Grandi ob- 
served in his diary in January 1929, the British as a whole were “cold, uncultured 
and very great, like the Romans,” arguing that such a statement underlines how 
the Fascist regime perceived Britain with a mixture of envy and admiration.!? 
Such admiration was mixed with the hope that, as British power had peaked, it 
would eventually decline and Fascist Italy could take its place.'* 

As the Great Depression hit Britain hard, and the weight of both the Domin- 
ions and colonial empire grew, many Fascists thought that their chance might be 
coming soon. Cerasi concluded that, ‘by claiming the legacy of “Romanita” in 
the Mediterranean, Fascism revealed its intention to compete with the British 
Empire.’** This reappropriation of Roman heritage, Cerasi wrote, was partic- 
ularly important both because the British had ascribed it to themselves for a 
long time and because the imperial dimension was fundamental to the Fascist 
conception of the State. Analysing Virginio Gayda’s 1941 article, in which the 
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journalist compared Britain with Carthage, Cerasi wrote that while many Fas- 
cists during the 1930s had begrudgingly recognised the ‘unparalleled virtues’ 
of the British people and their empire, by the Second World War the enmity 
between the two peoples had brought about a decisive turn in Fascist discourse 
against these values, so that ‘industrial and commercial modernity’ were now a 
negative feature.'* 

However, as we have seen, the British Empire was not described, neither 
during the early phase of Fascism nor during the 1930s, univocally in such rosy 
terms. In this sense, a systemic criticism of the British Empire was necessary for 
the reappropriation of Roman heritage and Carthage served as the perfect other, 
the anti-Rome with which to link Britain. Nor was this process a cold blooded 
attempt by the regime to justify its imperialism, being rather the product of a 
relatively sophisticate intellectual discourse. 

The fact that such a development emerged during a period where the veline 
still asked the press to be cautious shows the complexity of the relationship be- 
tween the orders to the press and the actual evolution of the discourse in the 
worlds of politics and culture. The regime’s appeals for restraint were mere at- 
tempts to moderate the exaggerated peaks of hostility by the everyday press, but 
they did not change the transformation of public discourse, which was becoming 
decidedly anti-British. The theme of the inferiority, or immorality, of British 
imperialism was of course to be continuously used during the Second World 
War in order to play down the idea that the conflict was a mere struggle between 
two different imperialisms. Pietro Cavallo described how books, pamphlets and 
even theatre performances emphasised this alleged fundamental difference.'*° 
It would be beyond the scope of this work to enumerate all of these examples. 
What is interesting to underline is how, once again, the themes of war propa- 
ganda were not merely an expression of the need to slander the enemy; they were, 
instead, the logical evolution of a well-established, preexisting discourse that 
dated back many years before the war. 


The Traditional Friendship 


Another new, important theme that provides an example of the depth of hostil- 
ity mounting in Italy against Britain was the systematic attack on the old notion 
of a ‘traditional friendship’ between the English and Italian peoples. Britain’s 
contribution to the emergence of Italy as a unified nation state, while largely 
driven by self-interest, was difficult to deny.'?’ During the 1920s, the Fascist 
press had not attempted to undermine the idea that Britain had been a faithful 
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friend of Italy since the Risorgimento, but they had not done much to celebrate 
it either, with articles appearing in Gerarchia describing in a quite neutral and 
pragmatic tone the conflict between the pro-and anti-Italian stances in Britain 
during the Italian unification.!** 

This changed during the second half of the 1930s. In 1936, the historian 
Carlo Morandi wrote that Britain had only pretended to be friendly in order to 
keep Italy a second-rate power.'? In November 1937, the ardently Fascist jour- 
nalist Arnaldo Cervesato analysed in Gerarchia the history of Anglo-Italian 
relations during the Risorgimento, concluding that 


English politics [...] in the regards of Italy, has been characterised by a typ- 
ical intransigence, to which the description of ‘traditional’ belongs much 
more than to a supposed ‘friendship, which existed, until today, only in 
the fantasy and the feelings of certain noble idealists and poets of the two 
countries.!° 

The Fascist press emphasised the cold, implacable egoism of London. Con- 
spiracy theories about Britain being the cause of the world’s woes started to 
flourish at this time. The important Fascist journalist Alfredo Signoretti wrote 
that ‘Albion’s’ attitude throughout the Ethiopian crisis had been a ploy to de- 
stroy the friendship between France and Italy. Had not divide at impera always 
been London’s rule when it came to Europe?'*! However, optimism was com- 
mon, for Britain had been defeated. Ugo D’Andrea, a Fascist intellectual close to 
Bottai, wrote that the defeat of Britain —- whose empire was in crisis and whose 
fleet no longer ruled the seas — was an example of the more general agony of 
democracy.’ A few months later Curzio Villa, in his analysis of the British na- 
tional character, wrote that the traditional friendship with Britain could not re- 
turn, for the British people did not consider other peoples as their peers and did 
not understand reciprocity.'* Anti-British opinions among Italian patriots were 
carefully searched for and widely publicised. In 1940, Nevio Matteini reported 
Vincenzo Cuoco’s harsh words against the British, who he described as ‘enemies 
of all the peoples of the Earth. Their egoism meant that any nation allied to 
London was doomed to be weakened by the deal, which would benefit only 
Britain. Far from being a friend of the Italian cause, Cuoco wrote, Britain was 
afraid of the growing threat Italy posed to its Mediterranean position. Mattei 
predictably commented that Cuoco’s prophecy was finally becoming reality.'# 
In 1941, the journalist Alberto Consiglio considered a revisionist attitude re- 
garding the ‘traditional friendship’ insufficient — it was important to underline 
how hypocritical Britain had been in the crucial years between 1799 and 1848. 
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In a quick review of these years, he analysed the burning of the Neapolitan fleet 
by the British in 1799 (‘the Neapolitan sea would never be reborn: this was, 
for British perfidy, an accomplishment’); Lord Bentinck’s attempt to establish 
a British-esque parliament between 1806-1812 in Sicily; the attempts to de- 
tach Sicily from Naples in 1815 (‘consequence: Italy could never become a Great 
Power, not even in the Mediterranean’) and the support given to the Sicilian 
autonomists in 1848, just to let the Neapolitans crush them (‘London had, of 
course, given its warm moral solidarity’). Had London changed its attitude after 
1848? Consiglio concluded that the British had hoped that, given the Piedmon- 
tese’ focus on the continent, the Italian naval tradition would be, if not choked, 
at least confined to the central Mediterranean. It was, according to Consiglio, 
the last mistake London would make regarding Mediterranean politics.'* In 
1942, the journalist Carlo Fettarappa Sandri reached the conclusion that many 
other Fascist authors ‘discovered’ during the war years: Britain was the eternal 
enemy of Italy, in 1935-1936, in 1911-1912 (the Italian-Turkish war for Libya) 
and in the second Italian independence war in 1859. This was demonstration 
of the ‘traditional unfriendship’ (tradizionale inimicizia) of the ‘new Carthage 


against Rome.“ 


The Victims of British Imperialism 


The British Empire was easy game for Fascist criticism. In 1935, Telesio Inter- 
landi caustically wrote that there was indeed a large difference in terms of civil- 
isation between the British and the Italian peoples. The Italians ‘could never 
introduce civilisation in that [African] continent with the methods used by 
happily remembered General Roberts in Transvaal’ Attacking an editorial by 
a British newspaper about the supposedly poor Italian military record from the 
Battle of Adwa in 1896 to the Great War, Interlandi listed a number of shameful 
episodes in British colonial history, among which was the destruction of the 
beautiful Summer Palace in China in 1860 and the use of both hypocrisy and 
strength against the Boers. A few days later, the Star newspaper accused Inter- 
landi’s analysis of throwing ‘mud on the map of Europe.’ Interlandi replied that 
it was mud indeed, but ‘made in England.’ His further comment elucidates the 
deeper nature of Fascist indignation concerning British attitudes: 


To investigate the history of the English Empire is certainly a nauseating 
task. It is not the violence that is disgusting, it is the cruelty dressed as 
humanitarism, masked with hypocrisy. A strong people can be violent, but 
must not be hypocritical.!” 
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Interlandi later added that 


of the so-called strong manners used by our English friends on the four 
corners of the globe to build their Empire we are not scandalised [. . .] we 
are scandalised by certain London newspapers’ own scandal over Italian 
measures in Africa.!“* 


The path was open and clear, for all the Fascist polemists had to do was to 
rejuvenate the old anti-colonialist tropes of D’Annunzio and early Fascism. 
The medieval historian Pier Fausto Palumbo, who in the future would join the 
antifascist resistance, celebrated the ancient ties between the Italian and Irish 
peoples, emphasising their common struggle against Britain and foreseeing that 
‘the end of the war, with the weakening that [it] will fatally cause to England, 
will make possible what could not be considered possible before September 
1939, an Ireland that belongs truly, and forever, to the Irish." In 1942, Cipri- 
ani denounced once again British crimes against Ireland, emphasising the racial 
differences between the two peoples.!° In 1942-1943, La Difesa della Razza, 
known for its rabid anti-Semitic and racist rhetoric, published a whole series of 
issues focused on Britain’s cruel attitude towards its colonial subjects, as well 
as its national arrogance. The British past of piracy and slavery was a recurring 
theme.!! One article described the terrible conditions of the Black slaves taken 
from Africa by British cargoes.!” 

Indeed, what is remarkable regarding the tropes of anti-British propaganda 
after the beginning of the Second World War is that there was very little that 
was new in the criticism of Britain’s treatment of its subjects. More generally, 
the aforementioned structural inferiority of British imperialism, the insistence 
on the supposed Jewish and Bolshevik control over the Foreign Office, as well 
as the extreme theories of La Difesa della Razza’s racialists, were new elements. 
Yet many of the attacks focusing on British cruelty, hypocrisy and racism could 
have been written by authors belonging to the early Fascist period or by Fiume’s 
Legionaries. When British imperialism in Africa was described as the most 
brutal form of exploitation, and the empire as a whole as the ‘most monstrous 
form of plutocracy, it was the same mixture of anticolonialist and antibour- 
geois themes so popular in the years between the end of the Great War and the 
Corfu crisis. Fascism itself, however, had changed.'* Its attempts to represent 
the Second World War as a war of the proletarian nations against the plutocra- 
cies had been overshadowed by the increasingly evident reality of the genocidal, 
racial war started by Germany, and the banner of Fascist anticolonialism had 
eventually collapsed under the contradictions that had characterised it since the 
beginning.’ For if the peculiar conditions of the Fiume experiment had meant 
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that internationalism and anticolonialism could coexist with Italian national- 
ism, wartime Fascist Italy was effectively a ruthless colonial power, whose violent 
repression of its subjects was second to none of its colonial contemporaries. 

If the Nazi perception of Britain as a world power was, as Gerwin Strobl ar- 
gued, somewhat linear — at least before the war — the Fascist case is far more 
complicated.'” If the early Nazi movement was generally pro-British, early Fas- 
cism was quite the opposite. Unlike Hitler, who had always been an outspoken 
supporter of British imperialism and had always considered Britain a natural 
ally of a new, nationalistic Germany, at the end of the Great War Mussolini had 
quickly shifted from his wartime Anglophilia to a fierce criticism of London 
on nationalist grounds. Part of the reason was certainly that, unlike in Ger- 
many, there was no ‘widespread admiration for Britain’ after the war. Indeed, 
even during the conflict, Anglophobia was not unknown in Italy. Furthermore 
Mussolini, again unlike Hitler, did not feel any racial kinship with the British. 
If anything, he believed that the British thought very little of the ‘Italian race.’ 
Another reason was that many Italian Nationalists and Fascists considered Brit- 
ain an obstacle to any future Italian expansion and were incensed by the role 
London had played in the peace treaties, whereas Hitler looked forward to an 
alliance with Britain against France and the Soviet Union. Mussolini’s bitterness 
over Britain’s attitude in the peace treaties led him to muse about the destruction 
of the British Empire by Italian hands, while the huge influence the Fiuman 
Republic’s internationalist rhetoric had on early Fascism gave a clear anti-British 
attitude to the Fascist movement before the March on Rome in 1922. 

Ennio di Nolfo wrote that, before the March on Rome, Mussolini had no 


156 However, in terms of relations with Britain, 


foreign policy ideas of any sort. 
between the end of the Great War and his seizure of power Mussolini was indeed 
gifted with a precise set of ideas regarding the situation and what had to be done 
about it. Britain was an enemy and an obstacle to Italy’s path towards destiny, 
and as a consequence Italy had to threaten the British Empire by finding support 
abroad — ideas whose consistency with the eventual developments of Fascist for- 
eign policy in the 1930s is striking. 

Nor did this attitude disappear after Mussolini seized power. An analysis 
of the reactions of a not-yet-completely Fascistised press to the Corfu incident 
shows how pervasive Anglophobia remained among many Italians in 1923. At 
the same time, however, the extension, influence and tradition of government 
of the British Empire impressed a movement like Fascism, which considered 
strength the main force that ruled the world. In 1922, Margherita Sarfatti had 
written lyrically about the British Empire, comparing it to Rome, while other 
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opinions had the chance to be heard during the second half of the 1920s, mostly 
because of the improvement in the relationship between the two countries. A 
relatively free range of opinions emerged, with the most consistent elements 
being the importance of the British Empire but also its decline. The perception 
of decline dramatically increased with the greater autonomy of Dominions like 
Canada and Australia around the beginning of the new decade, as well as the 
economic crisis that hit Britain hard. The press then started displaying a more 
aggressive attitude, remarking, if subtly, that Italy could take advantage of this 
new world in which Britain was no longer leading the way. The Ethiopian War 
unleashed a new wave of violent anti-British rhetoric, which was more a return 
to old themes than a creation of new ones. At this point, another remarkable 
difference with Nazi Germany emerged. If during the late 1930s many German 
National Socialists still considered British imperialism something to be emu- 
lated, after the Ethiopian War many Fascist intellectuals started to draw a clear 
line between Fascist ‘Roman’ imperialism and British ‘Carthaginian’ plutocracy. 

The orders to the press hint that such a development was at least partially au- 
tonomous, for the orders themselves did not bother with details of the criticism 
and were more often than not used to restrain the attacks, trying to tune them 
with the necessities of the propaganda effort. An analysis of the orders during 
the Ethiopian campaign and after also suggest that this relatively restrained 
attitude from the regime might have been caused by confusion about the role 
Britain was playing, as well as uncertainty about the intentions of the Duce. 
On the other hand, it can be argued that if the regime tried again and again to 
restrain the press from attacking Britain, anti-British feeling was more wide- 
spread than is generally recognised. The newer ‘systemic’ criticism of the British 
Empire (which led to a reinterpretation of Britain as a power traditionally hostile 
to Italy) developed along with the more ‘traditional’ themes (anti-imperialism, 
proletarian nations against plutocracies.) It was, in Alan Cassel’s words, ‘in a 
perverted way [...] the same syndicalist revolutionary war preached by Mussolini 
in 1914-1915.’ Such arguments had, however, lost much of their effectiveness 
since Fascist Italy had long relinquished, though not for lack of wanting, any 
credible role as a nonimperialist power.’ 

Admiration for the British Empire, nearly unanimous during the liberal pe- 
riod, was instead during the Fascist era shakier than previously thought. Gran- 
di’s positive remarks about the British Empire (he would soon change his mind, 
as we will see in chapter 4) represented only one of the many schools of thought 
about the ‘health’ of the British Empire and the character of the British people. 
Rather than universally recognising the strength of the empire, the image of 
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decline registered by much of the Fascist discourse is reminiscent of the liberal 
one before the Great War. The later discourse proceeded to turn the British 
Empire into something inferior to both Roman and Fascist imperialism. Fascists 
used the Roman-ness myth in order to justify Italian supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean, but Mussolini’s Anglophobia, and that of Fascism more broadly, as 
well as the notion that Britain had to be challenged in the Mediterranean, did 
not just appear during the Ethiopian War and only resurface during the Second 
World War. It was instead something deeply rooted in the mythology and mind- 
set of the Fascist movement first and later the regime. Systemic criticism of the 
British Empire was necessary to the reclaiming of Roman-ness. 

Liberal admiration for the values and national characters inspiring the British 
Empire had waned by 1941, but the process of ‘otherisation’ of the British had 
not just been revived by the Second World War.’” It was instead the product of 
a discourse developed by Fascist intellectuals since before the Ethiopian War. 
Far from always being considered a model to emulate or compete with, British 
imperialism was increasingly framed as different and inferior, rather than as an 
admired rival. This reinforces the notion that anti-British discourse was not 
simply a card produced by the regime at times of political crisis, but had a ‘life 
of its own. 

This also poses the necessity for nuance when discussing the category of 
modernity within Fascist discourse. As a general rule, modernity and industry 
were not at the core of Fascist critique of the British Empire; modernity was 
not incompatible with Romanita. Indeed, Romanita, as the historiography has 
underlined, was to be a living inspiration for the creation of the new Italians, a 
tool to forge a new Fascist modernity. In the words of Jan Nelis, antiquity was 
for the Fascists ‘no faraway, dusty past, but a lively source of inspiration and en- 
ergy, revealing the regime’s modernist, revolutionary ambition to build a Third 
Rome. ?° Rather than representing modern imperial power, it was instead Brit- 
ain’s alleged lack of the spiritualism, monumentality, eternity and universality 
that had been the trademark of Rome and were now central to Fascist modernity 
that the Fascists criticised. 

This was an almost metaphysical interpretation of what made, according to 
the Fascist point of view, Roman and Fascist imperialism unique. In this sense, 
the Fascists did not need to reappropriate empire from the British, for London 
had always lacked the spiritual framework needed to be able to take the torch of 
empire and civilisation from Rome. The Fascist analysis of British imperialism 
cannot be correctly understood without taking into consideration the fact that 
Fascism considered itself the herald of a new civilisation, a radical alternative 
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to the one represented by Britain, but not at all less modern. It was no rejection 
of modernity, nor the framing of Britain as modern (even if, as Cerasi argued, a 
commercial modernity) and hence un-Fascist, but indeed the opposite.'! It was 
rather that Britain had missed the bus of modernity (as understood by Fascist 
discourse) and was hence on the way to its decline. Furthermore, this idea was 
nota product of the Second World War nor of the “1930s Fascists.’ Fascist view 
of British imperialism cannot be understood without understanding the Fascist 
view of modernity per se, a view that developed and triumphed within Fascist 
public discourse during the 1920s, long before the Ethiopian War. This is the 
subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 2 





British Politics, Economics and Culture in 


Fascist Discourse 


We think with pride to our Mussolinian discipline, which out of a 
people without an empire, without materials and without resources 
[coming from] o/d accumulated wealth, made an ordered and tem- 


pered nation, where there are not Laburisti, but everyone is a worker. 


HILE RENZO DE FELICE argued that Mussolini was convinced 

the corporative experiment was a long-term one, he also main- 

tained that the Duce was sincerely convinced his new system was 
the way forward in order to avoid the contradictions of liberalism and Commu- 
nism.* Corporatism was, in theory, a system in which the market and private 
enterprises were subject to political control and the Fascist regime regulated 
labour conflicts, serving the greater interests of the nation.’ An analysis of Fas- 
cist public discourse concerning Britain suggests that, even when the fulfilment 
of the corporate system was still far in the future, the notion that Fascism had 
solved the ‘problem of labour’ was widespread and had implications for the Fas- 
cist approach to international relations. Recent historiography has demonstrated 
the centrality of the idea of labour in Fascist rhetoric.* By 1925, Mussolini felt 
confident enough to tell the Italian people that ‘Italy did not exhaust itself in 
creating its first and second civilisation, but is already creating a third.” This 
third was, of course, the Fascist civilisation. Five years later, in the prestigious 
magazine he edited, meaningfully named Antieuropa, the stern Fascist intellec- 
tual Asvero Gravelli predicted the eventual triumph of universal Fascism over 
both liberalism and socialism, which still dominated much of the European 
continent.® In 1932, Fascist philosopher Ugo Spirito had written that Fascism 
sought to export the corporate idea throughout the world.’ A change of tone in 
discussing the corporate system, from national to universal, was evident. The 
British Ambassador in Rome, Eric Drummond, noticed in November 1933 
that Mussolini had come to believe that Fascism was no longer only a national 
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revolution but a global one. In fact, he thought that ‘in ten years, Europe would 
be Fascist or Fascistised.’ As Claudia Baldoli demonstrated, the contacts between 
Italian and British Fascists were seen as part of such an initiative.* What were 
the cultural reasons behind Mussolini’s attitude towards Britain in the context 
of his attempt to create a Fascist Europe? While Baldoli underlined that the 
attempt to establish a new Fascist European order seemed to develop particularly 
during the years preceding the Second World War — even though it had been 
evident from the beginning of the 1930s — the notion that Britain had fallen 
behind Fascist Italy in terms of political, social and economic development was 
well ingrained in Fascist public discourse from the mid-1920s, starting with the 
British general strike of 1926, which represented a major watershed. The Great 
Depression, without changing this view, radicalised it, so that by the time of the 


Ethiopian War, it was considered conventional wisdom in Fascist discourse.’ 


Discourse before the Great Depression 


If British influence over foreign policy was often resented in liberal Italy, the 
British political model was widely admired. During the decades before the Great 
War, the debate among Italian politicians focused on whether such a model was 
applicable in the Italian context, rather than whether things in Britain worked 
better than in Italy.'° This liberal appreciation for Britain lingered throughout 
the first years of Fascism, with those liberal commentators still active in the coun- 
try using Britain as an example of freedom of thought and speech. La Stampa 
— the Turin-based newspaper that was one of the last bastions of the conservative 
but liberal strand of Italian politics — continued to publish articles in which Brit- 
ain was lauded as the country of triumphant liberalism, social cooperation and a 
taste for legality for most of the early 1920s. These articles, in which references 
to Britain were often used to openly attack growing Fascist authoritarianism, 
lasted until 1925, when the newspaper was finally ‘conquered’ by the regime." 
Britain therefore represented, in a way, he cultural epitome of liberalism. How 
did Fascist culture relate to the British ‘liberal’ example? How did the perception 
of Britain change during the first fifteen years of the Fascist regime, in relation to 
domestic affairs, economic doctrines and culture? What had happened so that a 
country, which was far poorer and rather less developed than Britain, could so op- 
timistically be depicted as solidly on the path of tomorrow, looking with a certain 
disdain at the British, who still had to ‘learn’ the lessons of history? 

At first, Fascist discourse did not openly attack the British system as an an- 
swer to liberal criticism; rather, the British parliamentary system and free press 
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were seen as something for which the Italians were simply not ready. At that 
time, Camillo Pellizzi was an Italian intellectual pursuing an academic career 
in Britain (he was on his way to become the chair of Italian studies at Univer- 
sity College London). He was also a fervent Fascist; he was among the founders 
of the Italian Fascio of London and contributed to I/ Popolo dTtalia, Critica 
Fascista, Gerarchia and, as Tamara Colacicco underlined, would become the 
protagonist of Fascist cultural propaganda in Britain.’? In 1924, Pellizzi wrote 
an article entitled ‘About English Liberty and Italian License.’ The article ad- 
dressed the incandescent political climate in Italy at the time, as well as the Fas- 
cist intimidation of the free press, which was to culminate in the eradication of 
press freedom within two years. Pellizzi criticised those who, in order to justify 
their own grievances about the state of press freedom in Italy, appealed to the 
example of Britain, ‘that country so different and far that almost nobody knows.’ 
“What freedom?’ he rhetorically asked the ‘zealots of liberty.” As they answered 
‘liberty in the law,’ he proceeded to explain that ‘English freedom has no law.’ In 
answering as such, Pellizzi meant that the freedom of speech and press Britain 
enjoyed was not the product of laws. Instead, the laws were the product of a long 
historical process, ‘an accumulation of many interests and feelings and national 
instincts of solidarity, which made these laws, and indeed freedom, possible. In 
the case of Italy, however, 


the deep and naive instinct of every Italian is universalistic and, only ina 
second instance, national, the instinct of the English is first of all insular 
and national, and only after a second moment of reflection and of experi- 


ence, it can sometimes become universal. 


Consequently, the ‘first and deepest’ instinct of every Englishman was not 
to harm the moral and material interests of their country — Pellizzi mentioned 
the well-known motto ‘right or wrong, my country [in English in the original]. 
This, he argued, was the first border and limitation of the proverbial British lib- 
erty, given by ‘Nature and God’ (at the time, Pellizzi was experiencing a religious 
crisis that would lead him towards Catholicism). Other limitations also existed: 
the well-defined hierarchy of the classes (whereas in Italy the borders between 
the classes were, according to Pellizzi, melting), and the various religious sects, 
all jealous of the other’s autonomy. Pellizzi then concluded that Britain was not 
only liberal, it was ‘first and foremost conservative’ and always ready to fight for 
the honour of its traditional institutions: the Crown, the cabinet, the Empire 
and its various religious sects. All of these were open for discussion in society 
but were always to be respected. It was this repulsion against the excesses, this 
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‘discipline of the crew’ that allowed the British government to be moderate. Fur- 
thermore, the most important limit to English liberty was ‘the infinite, jealous 
respect for the autonomy of individuals, for their rights, sentiments, interests, 
amply demonstrated by the harsh sanctions against libel. Pellizzi’s conclusion 
was that English liberty didn’t exist in Italy not because of the government but 
because of the opposition and the lack of general education. If the opposition 
had wanted to appeal to the English example, it should have demonstrated the 
uselessness of Mussolini’s attacks on the press by behaving responsibly. Lacking 
that, Pellizzi claimed that the Fascists would help all Italians who liked Britain 
more than Italy to fulfil their desire and obtain British citizenship.” 

This feeling soon started to change. After 1925, having finally vanquished 
domestic opposition, Fascism was attempting to create a coherent ideology. As 
Renzo De Felice explained, one principle had begun to emerge as the central 
tenet of the future Fascist doctrine: the replacement of class struggle with some- 
thing new.” For years, many Fascist intellectuals had been developing a con- 
tempt for alleged foreign influence on Italian culture.’* What did the Fascists 
see happening in Britain at that point? While the 1920s were generally a period 
of growth for European economies, 1924 saw a relative worsening of economic 
conditions. This negative economic conjuncture lingered longer in Great Britain 
than elsewhere.!” Occurring just as Italy was beginning to create its corporatist 
institutions, the general strike of 1926 deeply impressed Fascist commentators, 
among them Pellizzi. While his article published in Gerarchia in May 1926 still 
maintained that most British workers had no intention of pursuing revolution- 
ary aims, and that ‘social order’ was probably going to prevail in Britain, he made 
it clear that he considered the country a sick one. Britain was, in his words, ‘an 
immense clinic of philosophical, economic and social illnesses in a time of epi- 
demics.”'* The fundamental problem, he wrote, was that despite the best efforts 
of the government, Britain was suffering from chaos caused by two apparently 
opposite forces: ‘liberalism and its historical nemesis: the Trade Union.’ Com- 
pared to two years before, Pellizzi had completely changed his point of view 
regarding liberalism: 


The individual is free and individual property is sacred, and something 
that is even above the state, for after all the state itself is not composed [of] 
anything but many single individuals, each with his own sacred real and 
personal rights.” 


Hence, workers felt no responsibility not to starve the nation by striking, for 
‘the right not to work is sacred.’ At the same time, 
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private property as conceived by the liberal doctrine has no obligation to 
consider the interests of the nation and the human reasons of the worker. 
The Trade Union exists in order to ask always more and offer always less. 
From the struggle between these two egoisms, from the anarchic game of 


these two opposed, unrestrained interests, nothing can emerge but chaos.”° 


Liberalism had infected society (both British political parties had absorbed 
the ‘anachronistic and false’ ideas of the now-dying liberal party) and the gov- 
ernment, despite its best efforts, could do very little to solve the crisis. Pellizzi 
felt that ‘here [. . .] is where Fascism has a reason and right to say its own word. 
In this fight, the Fascist mentality does not sympathise [with] anyone, for all 
are mistaken in it.’ Whereas the trade unions were pushing for an antieconomic 
solution and the capitalists were sustaining a ‘purely economic solution, Fascism 
had solved the ‘problem of labour,’ The real danger was that this chaos produced 
a palatable opportunity for the rise of Bolshevism through Soviet interference. 
While Britain itself was not likely to experience a revolution, its example was 
dangerous and ‘the continent was another matter. Careful surveillance was 
needed, and ‘Fascist Italy, we are certain, does not sleep on [its] laurels.’*! The 
implications of this second piece by Pellizzi were remarkable and all the more 
astonishing in light of his previous article. 

Others shared his feeling that something was rotten in Britain. In March 
1926, Virginio Gayda wrote a piece ominously entitled “The Twilight of De- 
mocracies, in which he divided the world into three blocks. The first, the heir 
of the past century, was ruled by an inefficient, anachronistic liberalism and 
unable to face the problems of the new century. The other two groups were the 
product of a ‘protest’ against liberalism: Fascism and Communism. Yet whereas 
Communism — a product of ‘barbarous instinct and war weariness’ — had only 
accelerated the destruction of the Russian nation, the ‘Roman’ values proposed 
by Fascism were reforming Europe. While it was true that Mussolini had de- 
scribed Fascism as a peculiarly Italian ideology, Gayda wrote, it was a fact that 
liberal, parliamentary democracy was in crisis everywhere in Europe and Fas- 
cism had shown the way to those countries that wanted to reform themselves 
in a constructive way, looking for safety ‘in renounce to the excesses of free- 
dom and individuality” In Spain, Greece, Poland and even France, the crisis 
of capitalism and the teachings of the Great War had shown that ‘the crisis of 
democracy, the rise and propagation of Fascism, are not an ephemeral episode, 
but a new European historical phase [that] corresponds to its new cycle of eco- 
nomic and social transformation and elaboration.” In this picture, Britain was 
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no exception. True, its immense wealth and international influence, as well as 
the typical ‘calm and slowness of the Anglo-Saxon race, made the triumph of 
Fascism or Communism in the country unlikely. However, Britain was far from 
an example of a healthy liberal democracy. Despite usually being considered the 
beacon of liberalism and the parliamentary system, Britain was indeed ‘the most 
conservative and antidemocratic state in Europe, so that ‘it could be said, not 
being too far from the truth, that it is a feudal state with an exterior democratic 
appearance.’ Furthermore, Fascism and Communism both inspired move- 
ments that worked to transform Britain outside of Parliament, a development 
that was, by British standards, new and astounding. These movements were the 
trade unions — which detached themselves from the Labour Party and through 
their strikes experimented with direct action — and the bourgeois class, which 
organised groups of voluntary workers in case of a strike. The parliamentary 
tradition that had grown and prospered thanks to previous British economic 
hegemony over the world, Gayda wrote, was not yet about to be overthrown, but 
Britain too was changing.”* Gayda’s article was, even more than Pellizzi’s, an ob- 
vious endorsement of a new Fascist century, a decade before the Ethiopian War. 
Britain was depicted as an old, slow, anachronistic pachyderm that represented 
a backward past. Such was the new philosophy of Fascist intellectuals: Fascism 
was the philosophy of the future, and liberalism was in decline. In May 1926, I/ 
Corriere della Sera wrote that 


the Italians who look at the development of this crisis [. . .] see in the 
English situation facts and characters that the Italy of the [postwar] period 
has sadly experienced [. . .] The progress made by our country during the 
last years, compared to European nations, strong and powerful, on the path 
of disciplined harmony and the willing cooperation of the working forces 
for the national economic progress, must be acknowledged, once again, and 


in the clearest way.” 


In Italy, unlike Britain, May Day had only seen absolute calm and a lack of 
conflict, as well as the spontaneous rejection by the people of the ‘vain ideologies 
of social subversion.’ This clearly showed that, in Italy, the ‘order of the souls’ 
reigned.”* In August, Giovanni Selvi wrote that Italy did not ‘show any symp- 
tom of that demo-liberal progressive paralysis that gives Britain the political or 
economic coal crisis and the inability to produce a vital government to France.’”” 
In May 1927, Gayda expanded his point of view, concluding that Britain was in- 


deed starting to follow the path laid out by Fascism. Describing the new British 
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regulation of the trade unions, he claimed that while ‘still far from Italian law, 
it was the fruit of the ‘same political and spiritual environment.’ He continued: 
‘If the problems of the two countries are different in origin and magnitude, they 
are equivalent and they can be solved in a similar way. By limiting freedom. Be- 
cause only in that way today can the nation be given freedom to live.’* One year 
later, Gayda was even more persuaded of the weakness of British society and its 
resultant economic and political decline: 


The inferiority of British industry in the competition for world trade has 
hence also fundamental national causes: insufficiency of technical orga- 
nization, excessive individualism that rejected the great productive con- 
centrations of the syndicates [. . .], immaturity of the leaders of industry, 
despite their glorious tradition.” 


According to Gayda, British decline was a consequence of the natural law 
according to which those who stop moving, or prove unable to adapt to the 
changing world, are destined to “decadence, in front of foreign rivalries, and 


then death.*” 


Discourse after the Great Depression 


When the economic crisis hit, Britain was among the countries most severely 
affected. Although apparently less damaged, Italy was also hit by the economic 
downturn. Industrial unemployment in Italy was actually worse between 1929 
and 1935 than in Britain and, in general, Italy suffered as much as other Eu- 
ropean countries.*! Considering the very different levels of industrialisation 
of the Italian and British economies, however, the effects appeared less cata- 
strophic.” In this context, the reaction of the Fascist intelligentsia was hardly 
surprising — the contempt for how things were run in Britain persisted, but 
for some it became harder to believe they would find the moral strength to 
follow Italy’s example. Furthermore, the birth of Britain’s second labour gov- 
ernment in 1929 provided more ideological ammunition. Fearful of the panic 
the British crisis could cause in the Italian financial market, the press was 
therefore ordered not to ‘dramatise’ the ‘fall of the pound and other grave 
symptoms of the English crisis.’ It was also necessary that ‘the financial crisis 
[was] presented as a consequence of the political crisis, convincing the reader 
that the crisis can be overcome if other men will be called in the government 
in England.’* If the press had to restrain itself, the intellectual discourse was 
much more genuine and reveals what Fascists did indeed think at the time. In 
the midst of the crisis, the journalist Gennaro E. Pistolese blamed the current 
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woeful state of the British economy on ‘the system of subsidies, which has cre- 
ated the so-called unemployed professionalism and has granted an easier life 
to [those who] could before only live through their work.’ Yet the British crisis 
was deeper and had even more worrisome causes. One example was the decline 
of British immigration to the Empire and the Dominions: the problem was 
not just that the British workforce was too expensive because of concessions 
to the workers, nor that the demographic crisis was reducing it. The British 
people, Pistolese wrote, had lost their ‘imperial consciousness’ and ‘pioneer 
spirit’ and preferred to live their comfortable lives in subsidised idleness rather 
than move to colonies where they would have to work the land. The decline of 
British agriculture, indeed, was another sign of the decline of British virtues.** 
This last subject was particularly important for the Fascist regime, with its 
continuous glorification of rural life and criticism of urbanism.” 

Another event that helped to convince Fascist commentators that British 
society was facing irreversible decline was London’s departure from the gold 
standard in September 1931. Giacomo Redentini wrote in Gerarchia that this 
catastrophic event was symptomatic of an illness that ‘corroded the British co- 
lossus ... was ‘maybe mortal,’ and for which there was no cure yet in sight. Ego- 
ism, Redentini wrote, ‘seems to have destroyed the love for risk and adventure 
in the British race.’ He argued that the British people were now hostage to ‘the 
egoism of millions of people who did nothing [suJlafacenti], who cared nothing 
for the nation’s appeals to responsibility and treated with disdain the splendid 
opportunities for work given by the Empire. Redentini’s prose was convoluted, 
but his message was clear. The ‘illness’ was likely to cause the fall of the Empire 
itself. While the Empire was still formidable thanks to its reserves of capital, 
it appeared to be “declining because of the lack of these fresh resources, of that 
moral ‘capital’ to throw against the overflowing ills, and without that the mate- 
rial resources are nothing but a lifeless reserve of food.** 

Labour movements, liberalism and ‘tired conservatism” had failed to find any 
solution and ‘Britain [did] not show the necessary spontaneous energies nec- 
essary to cure the illness.’ The fact that the crisis of mercantilism caused such 
an acute crisis for British political, social and imperial life, Redentini claimed, 
suggested that it was only mercantilism that gave Britain its raison d’étre. The 
comparison with Italy was harsh for Britain: 


Where we see the key of an historical organization is made up by mercantil- 
ism, most hard the devastating attack hits, whereas where the vital creating 
energy starts from the political-social and religious heart of a nation, the 
resistance [.. .] is most firm.*” 
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Writer, explorer and journalist Arnaldo Cipolla — known at the time as the 
‘Italian Kipling’ — agreed that the British people had lost their passion for ad- 
venture, that in Britain huge masses of unemployed were idle while the fields lay 
abandoned and that the corporate system represented the system of the future.** 
Margherita Sarfatti’s son, Amedeo, was less pessimistic. In an article meaning- 
fully entitled “The Fall of a World, he wrote that the British people had histori- 
cally ‘always found, in the direst moments, the steel-hard determination necessary 
to overcome the crisis. °? What Britain now had to do was ‘ban demagogy of all 
colours’ and drastically reduce standards of living. The example had been given 
by Fascism, so that Sarfatti wrote that Italians could ‘with right and legitimate 
pride look back to consider the example of solid and foreseeing loyalty given with 
so many sacrifices by Fascist Italy.*° The opinion among Fascist intellectuals was 
unanimous. Critica Fascista, Giuseppe Bottai’s magazine, which was known for 
its radical, at times anti-capitalist positions, published an article in September by 
journalist Rodolfo Foa with the same message worded in an even-less-diplomatic 
manner. According to Foa, ‘the British crisis is one of those [that] justiflies] the 
state doctrine of Fascism.’ The British people knew that something was wrong, 
but they were still reluctant to turn to Fascism for the solution. No cultured En- 
glishman, Foa thought, would deny in his own heart that 


democracy is about to fail even in the classical land [that] gave birth to it. 
But to ask [. . .] for something clear to replace the current rusty political 
machinery would be too much, for in this country, [for] centuries, [society] 
is used to hear[ing] of democracy, political parties, of the Parliament.*! 


Echoing Pellizzi, Foa remarked that Britain was still the most aristocratic 
country in the world. British democracy was hence a delusion, but the British 
temperament meant that the words and forms of this delusion still mattered. 
Therefore, Fascism was still a scary word for most Britons. However, times were 


changing. These times were 


not [a] fleeting anomaly, but lasting precursors of an era [that] will not 
have anything to do with the one [that] is now about to wane in a turmoil 
of things and spirits. It is natural, then, that the English machine, maybe 
more than any other because of its venerable antiquity, cannot work as be- 
fore anymore so that the engineers tire themselves in attaching spare parts, 
and God knows if they will be enough to fix it.” 


And so if Fascism was still a ‘shocking’ (in English in the original) word, the 
whole of British society had now been ‘impregnated [for] some months with 
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concepts [that] are of the most purely Fascist brand.’ Foa maintained that ‘people 
now openly say what they had not the courage but to whisper sotto voce some 
months ago, that is, that the Democratic regime, party, parliamentary system, 
they are all nice things, but they have had their time.’ He then proceeded to 
analyse the reasons for the current critical state of the British economy, blaming 
most of it on the vociferous trade unions. The ‘leftist’ Fascist Critica Fascista’s 
diagnosis of the causes, the symptoms and the cure of the British disease did not 
differ from the other commentators.* In addressing the British crisis, Mussoli- 
ni’s newspaper I/ Popolo d Tralia used softer tones, without changing the content. 
On 18 September 1931, it published an article titled “Young Italy, which praised 
the solidity of the Italian social and economic systems. “We, the article claimed, 


that have not great riches or colonies, nor materials nor gold, look with a 
passion to this wealth [that are our] children, given to the Fatherland by 
the Italian women, not yet hit still by the decaying and sterile industrial 
civilization.# 


The purpose of the article was made clear when, a day later, I/ Popolo pub- 
lished “Old England, in which the root of the British troubles was summarised: 
‘the diminishing of the ancient imperial prosperity, [the] indiscipline of the 
classes and the general difficulty to adapt to the inferior standards [of living] 
imposed by the crisis.’ Britain could only be saved by discipline and sacrifice. Yet 
even if Britain could emerge from its current crisis, it would still need a ‘compact 
national party and a strong government.’ Even beyond the Channel, the war had 
sterilised the old parties: and the hardened Italians, used to every hardship, were 
‘following with sympathy’ the efforts of the British statesmen to emulate what 
Mussolini had done.* The comparison between the British problem and the 
Fascist solution was clear and, disguised under a sympathetic tone, the conde- 
scending attitude was palpable. 

Camillo Pellizzi returned to the subject of the British crisis in October 1931, 
and once again his article provides a useful summation of the broader perspec- 
tive on the subject. The British currency crisis, he argued, had been caused by the 
decline of nineteenth century society, which rested on two, now quickly eroded, 
pillars: high standards of living and parliamentary democracy. Both were backed 
by capitalism, an economic and political force, which made it impossible to heal 
the wounds of the crisis because of its rejection of authoritarianism (or, in Pellizzi’s 
words, ‘the gold which fears the iron’). Once again, the article concluded with a 
rhetorical question: Would the British people know how to look at Fascist Italy 
and hence return to their former glory?*° Other prominent Fascists tried to answer 
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this question: in 1932, Oswald Mosley claimed that Britain was moving towards 
the introduction of a corporatist system and, in 1934, Hungarian-born Fascist 
Odon Por wrote that many in Britain felt the country needed a strong government 
in order to put an end to the citizens’ abuse of their rights.“” Indeed, Fascist public 
discourse paid much attention to Mosley’s British Fascists in the early 1930s. 

As Claudia Baldoli explains, ‘in 1933, Fascist universalism considered it a 
duty to support British Fascists.“* As early as June 1931, the journalist Mar- 
cello Prati had described Mosley’s movement as ‘the most alive thing’ existing 
in British politics at the time, and one month later he described Mosley as ‘the 
youngest of the rebels, the denier of normality’ who had rebelled against the 
labour oligarchy and who might well be destined to rule Britain in the future. 
‘Can you see,’ Prati asked the readers, ‘the first hints of what happened to politics 
here? And what could happen [there in the future]?’ Still, in 1933, La Stampa 
wrote with optimism that Mosley’s attempt to spread his propaganda through 
the countryside ‘might have [a] decisive effect on the fortunes of his new party’; 
in the same year, the orders to the press were to give due attention to Mosley 
interviews.” In 1934, when a petition against the dangers of a dictatorship in 
the country was launched by important Britons, the writer and painter Renato 
Paresce answered in La Stampa by talking of a British democracy that was hope- 
lessly looking for an ‘elixir of long life, remarking how in ‘regimes at their sunset’ 
even those opposing dictatorship had to do so by advocating an increase in the 
powers of the government.” All these articles were perfectly in line with the 
thoughts of the Fascist leadership. In 1933, Mussolini himself celebrated the 
demise of the “demo-liberal’ civilisation and its replacement with a new, more 
vital Fascist civilisation.*' An avid reader of newspapers, Mussolini might have 
been influenced by an article from the conservative National Review, reported in 
Il Corriere, stating that liberalism was a spent force and that a Britain that is in 
a state of doubt, uncertainty and discouragement was waiting for “The Prince. 
Tired of ‘the imaginary liberty that brings poverty and slavery’ and of a plutoc- 
racy in which the wealthy did not answer to anyone, it would gladly accept a 
strong hand bringing ‘order, peace and prosperity.” The Prince was, of course, 
a veiled reference to Mussolini. The article added that in Italy ‘the government 
is strong enough to rule not only the poor but also the rich, not only the workers 
unions but also the money, not only the worker but also the capital.’ The article 
concluded with a reference to the growth of the forces of ‘order’ in Germany in 
the last elections (March 1933). 

Certainly, Hitler’s triumph in Germany had helped consolidate Mussolini’s 
beliefs but, as we have seen, the Fascists had seen themselves as a new beacon 
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of civilisation since the earliest years of the regime. From the sparse evidence 
(especially the orders to the press) available, it seems likely the regime wanted 
the Italian people to be well aware of the crisis in Britain and of liberalism more 
broadly, ordering all the newspapers to write about ‘the threat of strikes loom- 
ing on the textile industry in Lancashire’ in 1932, and to report Lloyd George’s 
praise for Mussolini and comment on the near end of liberalism in 1933. Soon, 
Il Corriere wrote that while Lloyd George thought that only then-Soviet leader 
Joseph Stalin and Mussolini had grasped where the world was going, the Welsh 
politician had no fondness for the Soviets. Rather, he saw ‘in the Mussolinian 
conception and implementation of the corporate [system] the state’s greatest so- 
cial reform of the modern era.’ His words were, the newspaper commented, an 
echo of the powerful movement that was spreading throughout Britain, which 
pressed for the implementation of the corporate system.*# 

By 1934, however, the interest in Mosley’s actions, and more generally the 
hope that Britain would follow Mussolini’s path, was declining. Nicola Pas- 
cazio’s report on British Fascism in 1934 underlined how Austrian dictator 
Engelbert Dollfuss’ bloody repression of the Socialists in Vienna had caused 
a wave of indignation among the British public to paralyse Mosley’s move- 
ment.” On 22 January 1934, La Stampa celebrated the enthusiasm raised by 
Mosley’s Fascists in Birmingham, but a day later it had to add with a certain 
frustration that ‘despite the violent moral crisis that shakes it, [Britain] is the 
only country where the omnipotence of majority is still worshipped today.” 
The fact that this comment appeared in an article that discussed the ‘march 
of British Fascism,’ as well as the crisis of the Conservative Party, is remark- 
able.” As Pier Filippo Gomez Homen wrote to Ciano, ‘[the British Union of 
Fascists (BUF)] had a certain success when the crisis was rampant in England, 
and with it so was the criticism [of] the parliamentary system, but it loses 
ground as the economic conditions improve.’** Before 1935 Dino Grandi had 
been optimistic about the growth of British Fascism, telling Mussolini that 
if Mosley’s progress was slow, it was because of the slow pace of social change 
in British society, which he compared to a tortoise.” By March 1935 he had 
changed his mind and complained to Mussolini about the funding Mosley was 
receiving, stating quite clearly that it was a waste of money.® From 1935, the 
Italian funding of Mosley had started decreasing, diminishing by half in 1936 
and becoming negligible by 1937.°' However, Mosley, his party and his polit- 
ical influence did not disappear from the radar of Fascist discourse. With the 
deterioration of Anglo-Italian relations during the second half of the 1930s, a 
pro-Fascist voice in Britain was duly appreciated.” 
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However, by this stage Mussolini had lost faith in his British apprentice’s 
chances of transforming Britain into a Fascist country. There were other reasons 
for Mussolini’s gradual alienation from Mosley, among which was Grandi’s be- 
lief that the British conservative Italophiles would prove more useful for Italian 
foreign policy goals than the BUF and the fact that Mosley himself had started 
looking to Berlin more than to Rome.® Even these factors, however, encouraged 
Mussolini’s conviction that the new Fascist civilisation had to be Roman, Italian 
and Mediterranean, rather than spontaneously developed by other countries. 
This development was not limited to Britain and the British Fascists. As Jens 
Steffek and Francesca Antonini underlined: 


the biennium 1935-1936 represented a crucial watershed in the history 
of Italian Fascist ideology [. . .]. Corporativism turned from being seen as 
the basis of a new and potentially universal economic system to being sim- 
ply a ‘crutch’ of Italy’s policy of autarky, while the universalistic references 
closely related to this doctrine now became mere propaganda tools. 


The sincerity of the regime’s support for corporatist ideas abroad has been 
debated. However, the firm belief that the Fascist model was superior, and that 
Britain was doomed to hopeless stagnation by its failure to adopt it, is the con- 
sistent message found when analysing Fascist public discourse both before and 
after the ‘crucial biennium’ of 1935-1936. ° 


Cultural Discourse: Religion, Masonry, Feminism 


One new, important and little-known strand of criticism towards Britain blos- 
somed vigorously in Fascist discourse in 1935 and remained thereafter — a re- 
ligious approach. Religion had been important in the thought of many Fascist 
intellectuals since the early years of Fascism, and with it an anti-Protestant zeal. 
Curzio Malaparte frequently discussed the need for a Catholic crusade against 
the modern thought that was a product of the Reformation. Such a mission was 
justified by the ‘separation between us [Italians] and modern, anti-Catholic Eu- 
rope, created by four centuries of Counter-Reformation.** The importance of 
the religious theme in Fascism’s criticism of its enemies was analysed by Marla 
Stone, who explored the antisocialist and anti-Soviet discourses over the course 
of the Fascist movement and regime. Stone concluded that the regime had often 
resorted to appealing to the Italians’ ancestral attachment to Catholicism, which 
was considered the core of many Italians’ system of values.” As for anti-Angli- 
can tropes, these existed in the Fascist press before 1935. In 1933, for example, 
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Il Corriere della Sera published an article entitled “The Anglican Movement in 
Oxford Fails to Achieve its Goals, which described how many British believ- 
ers were returning to the Catholic Church after the attempts to reunite the two 
churches, known as the ‘Movement of Oxford, had failed. The causes of this 
massive wave of conversions was a rebellion against ‘liberalism in theology and 
against state control of the ecclesiastic hierarchy.** These preexisting sentiments 
can be explained with the hopes held by the regime that the Holy See would be- 
come an ally of Italy in the Middle East, where Britain controlled the holy sites of 
Christianity.” Fascist identification of the Italian people with Catholicism, and 
the growing confidence Fascism had in its universal message and of Italy’s role 
as the beacon of the tomorrow’s civilisation, help to explain the favourable light 
in which many Fascists increasingly saw a Catholicisation of Europe.” At the 
same time, the notion that the Anglican Church was infected with ‘modernism’ 
and ‘liberalism’ was consistent with Fascist discourse on the decadence of British 
society, as analysed above. However, a truly hostile campaign against the Angli- 
cans only began with the Ethiopian War and the support given by the Anglican 
hierarchy to the Ethiopians. From 1936 onwards, countless articles criticising An- 
glicans for a wide range of reasons (including hypocrisy, greediness, subservience 
to politics and wealth, as well as their bigotry and liberalism) started to appear 
in Italian newspapers and magazines. Some of the more thoughtful criticism is, 
however, due to its coherence with broader Fascist discourse on Britain.”! 

The first volleys were thrown by the fiercely Fascist priest Don Brizio Casci- 
ola, who, thanks to his friendship with Margherita Sarfatti, regularly cooperated 
with Gerarchia through a column on religious subjects. Casciola had a history of 
reprimands by the ecclesiastical hierarchies regarding his attempts to proselytise 
among some Italian evangelical communities (the Church’s stance was to avoid 
any contact with Evangelicals). His ecumenical philosophy was often expressed 
by foreseeing a return of the various Christian sects to the Catholic Church. In 
this context, his hatred for the ‘treacherous’ Anglican Church was amplified 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York’s condemnation of the Ethiopian 
War. In a piece published in February 1936, the priest criticised the typical sim- 
plistic naivety of Anglo-Saxons when they criticised Mussolini for disturbing 
world peace. Did they ignore, Cacciola wondered, the fact that the Bible orders 
men to grow and multiply? According to this principle, the Italians wanted to 
‘turn deserts into gardens’ and that was why they were fighting in Ethiopia.” 
He then expanded his point into a general criticism of the origins and nature 
of the Church of England. If the ancient apostles had no mundane interests 
to defend, the Anglican prelates were mere tools of the interests of the British 
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ruling classes. The ‘original sin’ of the Anglican Church was in its ‘rejection 
of an international religious authority, so that it now “depended on the state, 
which in turn depended on the conservative class.’ Furthermore, they had allied 
themselves with masonry, thereby ‘betraying the Christian religion.’ The rot 
had started, in Casciola’s view, with the Reformation. Caused by the ‘excessive 
exteriority’ of the Catholic Church, it had nevertheless led to an extreme focus 
on the ‘interiorita, which in turn meant that the Anglican Church had sunk 
into ‘solipsism, anarchy and inhumanity.’? 

The discourse presented the conflict against this treacherous church as 
a true religious war. Hence, during the Ethiopian War, the press reported on 
‘Protestant and Anglican elements’ actively trying to sabotage the efforts of the 
Catholic missionaries in Ethiopia, and in the followings years the press gleefully 
reported of the expulsion from the country of Anglican missionaries, which it 
claimed were spies and saboteurs.” I/ Giornale dTtalia attacked the Anglican 
missions in general, writing that they were ‘creating spiritual disorder’ and un- 
dermining Italian authority: “That is the case with the British missionaries, and 
their brothers, who followed their impure path.” 

Like many other facets of the Fascist criticism of Britain, the religious one 
found at least some important supporters in Britain itself. Mussolini’s settlement 
of the long dispute between the Italian state and the Vatican deeply impressed 
many British Catholics.” As a consequence, many important British Catholics 
supported Mussolini’s actions in Ethiopia and had strong Fascist sympathies.”” 
Their works were often quoted by the Fascists, especially during the Second 
World War. In 1937, British polemist and historian Hilaire Belloc wrote a book- 
let titled The Character of Contemporary England, which included strong crit- 
icism of the Anglican Church. The piece was promptly published in Italy that 
same year and was later quoted in La Difesa della Razza in 1943. According to 
Belloc, the British hatred of Rome had strong religious connotations and was 
mixed with the traditional sense of racial superiority held by all Englishmen: 


Today [. . .] the fundamental feeling of hostility against Rome and all the 
European Catholic culture is as strong as before. The Catholic Church is 
still an extraneous institution for [the Church of England] and their fol- 
lowers [.. .] It is an hateful institution because it is foreign.” 


Belloc’s thesis was often repeated by the Fascist press. In 1942, writing about 
the ongoing British debate over whether to separate the Anglican Church and 
the State, an article in La Stampa depicted the discussion as an anti-Catholic 
move driven by the secular tradition of hostility and envy the Anglicans held for 
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Catholicism. “‘Churchill’s England is substantially as anti-Roman and anti-Papal 
as the England of Henry the VII,’ the article wrote.” 

Alfredo Obertello — professor of Italian literature at the University of Cardiff 
before the Second World War — described the British idea of religion (regardless 
of denominations, which he defined as ‘squabbling factions’) as a merry form of 
atheism, ‘for it had lost the permanent absolute value, the divine law, a comfort- 
able human connivance.’*° Since British culture conceived of life as a ruthless 
struggle for success and wealth, in Britain, religion was acceptable only as long 
as its positive rules were not a burden or a hindrance to the pursuit of material 
achievements. In the second half of the 1930s, the Anglican Church became 
one of the favourite targets of attacks by the newspapers, which focused on its 
supposed arrogance, hypocrisy and growing ties with Bolshevism.” The British 
sense of superiority was explained by Curzio Villa using religious reasons.** The 
accusation of solidarity with Bolshevism peaked with the Second World War 
and the Anglo-Soviet alliance in 1941. The Italian press could then write that 
‘the Anglican Church, for an abhorrent solidarity with the enemies of the Axis, 
has become the paladin of Bolshevism, getting to this paradoxical sacrilege of 
asking God to bless and protect the ones who deny him.** The Anglicans also 
horrified Fascist commentators for other reasons. Their support for birth con- 
trol was both deeply anti-Catholic and inconceivable for a regime that consid- 
ered demographic decline as the symbol of the death of a people. As one Fascist 
commentator put it, the Anglicans, who favoured the reduction in births and 
supported Bolshevism, had one goal: to fight Fascism.** 

With the introduction of state anti-Semitism in Italy from 1938 onwards, this 
line of thought gradually led to the association of Anglicanism with Judaism. 
The accusations made against one religion were similar to ones made against the 
other. The association between the two groups led to anti-Axis demonstrations 
in Britain ‘with the participation of high rank prelates, indiscriminately flanked 
by rabbis or other directors of the Jewish communities or by representors of the 
Third International.’ Celine’s words about Protestantism being a Jewish cre- 
ation were reported in I/ Corriere.** During the Second World War, the fiercest 
anti-Semites started to explain this cooperation as based upon an innate con- 
nection between the British and Jewish concepts of religion. According to Gino 
Sottochiesa, British Puritanism (which he seemed to associate with Anglican- 
ism) was quintessentially British and Judaic at the same time. Its ‘pretences of 
self-election and world dominance’ were similar to that of the Jews, and granted 
the Briton a sort of divine right over the world, a ‘new Jehovah transplanted from 
Jerusalem to London.’*” 
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In the same way, according to Sottochiesa, the general Puritan cruelty, hatred 
and close-mindedness was reminiscent of the harshness of the Old Testament. 
Whereas National Socialists often praised Oliver Cromwell, even comparing 
him to Hitler, the article described Puritan England under Cromwell as a coun- 
try where ‘a dark sadness surrounded all things, with a flood of Jews invited 
by Cromwell and to whom the ‘dictator’ granted many privileges.** Cromwell’s 
England looked to the Jewish Old Testament for hints that the British them- 
selves were the Chosen People; such a belief had survived until the twentieth 
century within the notion that ‘the current English rulers, who monopolised the 
essence and will of God, were waging war against the Axis as a crusade under the 
banner of the English God. After all, it was not surprising, Sottochiesa argued, 
that many Britons claimed that the English and the Jewish peoples were one. 
‘Anglo-Hebraism, the article concluded, forged by Puritan praxis, was now part 
of the British nature and could not be erased.*? The Jewish influence in Britain 
was explained by another author as the result of a decline in Catholicism in the 
country. The Catholic Kings had banned the Jews, and the Puritan Cromwell 
had allowed them to come back. The ‘Anglo-Judaic’ affinity dated back to that 
fateful day and had developed to the point that 


the English are the only European people who do not just reject, but even 
invent the story of its lineage from the Chosen People, even believing to 
have demonstrated that the English are one of the ten tribes lost after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.” 


The Jews, for their part, also had great sympathy for the British. While eco- 
nomic interest contributed to this evtente (London had supposedly become the 
centre of Jewish trade), the true reason was ‘the similarity between Christianity 
as the English conceive it and the Hebraic religion.’ Both were ‘capitalistic reli- 
gions’ that saw God’s grace in wealth alone, which justified Jewish and British 
harshness against the poor. Both were based on the idea of being the Chosen 
People, ‘which provided both the English and the Jews with a divine justification 
for any violence or trick acted upon other peoples.! Many other articles in La 
Difesa and elsewhere stressed the link between the two religions.” 

The anti-Anglican discourse was partly shaped by foreign policy, a desire to 
uphold ‘Ttalian-ness’ and hence Catholicism, and eventually anti-Semitism. Fas- 
cism represented the Anglican Church as a form of religious anarchy, ‘modern’ 
in an unacceptable way, and at the same time grimly Puritan, both materialistic 
and hopelessly anachronistic, and definitely incompatible with Roman, Catholic 
and Fascist ecumenical aspirations. 
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Critique of British Feminism 


Fascist scholar Guido Manacorda described masonry as a ‘pseudo-religion’ with 
clear ties to Judaism and Anglicanism.” The Scottish Rite Masonry was of ‘very 
obvious English brand, with occasional ‘dangerous incursions in[to] the blackest 
Satanism. But these things happen, usually, to Puritans.”* All these sects, accord- 
ing to Manacorda, had developed the same demo-Anglo-Saxon cultural features 
and thrived in the old, rusty and withered societies of the West. Like its French 
and American ‘sisters,’ it rested on a mediocre philosophy: the rejection of meta- 
physics, individualism, empiricism and hedonism, which in turn meant ‘license, 
whims, pleasure.’ Masonry also meant the destruction of the family and the spread 
of feminism.” As Patrizia Dogliani underlined, Fascist policies concerning women 
presented a glaring contradiction. The regime successfully strove to Fascistise a 
vast number of women in the north and the centre of Italy through its nontradi- 
tional models of femininity (like sports, culture and other forms of participation 
in public life). However, it also expected them to remain within the closed doors of 
their home and family after marriage, virtually disappearing from public life, with 
the exception of the ritual appearances required by forced mobilisations during 
Fascist demonstrations. Women were therefore necessarily going to submit to their 
husband.”° Western feminism was seen by many in the Fascist elite as caused by the 
decadence of masculine supremacy and strength in Britain. It was also considered 
a sign that women rejected their rightful place in society. Rather than violently 
attacking feminism, however, Fascist commentators resorted to ridicule. In 1938, 
one article in I/ Corriere laughed at the prospect of a ‘female army’ being organised 
for the defence of Britain; the author finding the notion of aspiring generalesse 
particularly amusing.” Another article from the same newspaper, drafted in 1939, 
described the terrible conditions of ‘the so-called Strong Sex’ in Britain, where fe- 
male workers mistreated their male colleagues to the point that the latter had been 
forced to organise a league to protect men.”* In September 1941, journalist and 
writer Paolo Monelli — who was to remain an important intellectual after the war 
— claimed that British women were not simply equal to men in all aspects of soci- 
ety, including sexual morals, but actually enjoyed a privileged position over men. 
It was from this ‘confusion of roles’ that much of Britain’s weakness stemmed. 
Another journalist wrote in J/ Mattino that British womens’ psyches were ‘ab- 
normal, as their dubious, familiar morality showed.’ In 1943, a correspondent 
identifying himself only as ‘Minosse’ wrote in I/ Corriere that the most harmful 
effect resulting from the participation of women in the industrial sector because of 
the war was that it undermined the moral basis of society. According to ‘Minosse, 
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unlike in the well-organised totalitarian countries, where ‘women are tasked with 
duties fitting their familiar and social function, in Britain, women, who were very 
spoiled even before the war, now felt completely independent and equal to men. 
The catastrophic effect, the author thought, was that the demographic decline 
could be attributed to ‘the firm principle of the English women not to give up 
their independence.’ In general, it was clear that Fascist discourse was viscerally 
offended by the perceived role of a ‘liberated’ woman existing in British society. 
Still, on 21 April 1945, a few days before the end of the Fascist regime, La Stampa 
reported that 7000 English girls between 13 and 17 years old had been arrested 
for crimes against public morals. This was proof that, while the British acted as de- 
fenders and teachers of moral order, they were clearly inferior in both to the Italian 
people, whose girls did not give such problems. The article also connected ‘English 
liberty, and its moral degeneration, with the misery of British lower classes.'” 

In Nazi Germany, once relations with Britain had definitely soured, the re- 
gime depicted it as an ‘old’ country. As we have seen, the same happened in Fas- 
cist Italy. In Germany, however, German technological supremacy and alleged 
British technological backwardness were fundamental parts of the discourse.’ 
Consistent with the futurist aesthetics of Fascism, images of a thundering, lethal 
Fascist war machine vastly ahead of a desperately clumsy and slow British behe- 
moth can be found in Fascist military discourse.'°? Defeats at the hands of the 
British during the Second World War surprised many, for the notion of a tech- 
nologically advanced Britain fighting a tragically unprepared Italy was far from 
widespread when Mussolini decided to join the Second World War (see chapter 
3). At the same time, the emphasis on the youthful nature of the Italian people 
and the Fascist revolution meant that the comparison with the elderly, sterile 
Britain was unavoidable. This ‘old versus new’ trope was how the rivalry be- 
tween Britain and Italy was often explained. However, the overall technological 
disparity between Britain and Italy meant that while the decrepit nature of Brit- 
ish society was one of the most popular tropes, it did not automatically translate, 
like in Germany, in the idea of a materially backward Britain. Mussolini was, 
after all, keen to underline that it was spirit, and not matter, that moved history. 


Cultural Discourse: British Character and Art 


British culture was at times used as an example of what was wrong with British 
society. One enlightening example was Mario Praz’s commentary on the 1935 mu- 
sical version of the satire 1066 and All That. Praz was one of the few Italian Anglisti 
(he would create the first school for English studies in Italy) and was one of the 
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country’s leading experts in English literature. He was also a fervent Fascist who 
would later collaborate with Bottai’s magazine Primato.'™ His understanding of 
Britain did not shield him from interpreting the culture of the country with a truly 
Fascist attitude. Praz commented that ‘in England the most depressing spectacle 
is not the unemployment of the youth but the golden, bored and valetudinarian 
comfort of too many old men.” Theatre itself looked like an old, second-rate 
cinema, squalid and suffocating: such was the context in which 1066 and All That 
was represented. The nonsensical nature of the play was, Praz admitted, part of 
a venerable British tradition. Yet what surprised Praz was that the targets of the 
play were not ‘the Gods of Homer or the politicians of the time or the happenings 
of the year. It was instead ‘the venerable characters of the national history [that] 
danced in a grotesque ballet, and the most appreciated songs are nothing but that 
humorous version of the popular songs of the war.’ Praz’s surprise was understand- 
able. The Fascist regime’s grip on culture, with all the importance it gave to pre- 
senting Italian history as a logical development towards Fascism, as well as with 
its sacralisation of the Great War, made pieces like 1066 and All That unlikely to 
appear in Italy.'°° With 1066 ignored, Praz wrote, whether it could be said that the 
British people were so comfortable and crystallised in their status quo that they 
could detach themselves from their own history and smile about it, like someone 
who had reached the top of a tower and looks at ‘the silky ladder [that] helped 
him to reach it’ He knew, however, that for other people, ‘past history is still lived 
and suffered as a present destiny, not detached parody. These peoples did not sit 
on armchairs, the streets of their cities are not afflicted by the golden, bored and 
valetudinarian comfort of too many old men.” 

More sophisticated was the anti-British satire of Fascist writer Curzio 
Malaparte. Malaparte had a controversial relationship with the regime; an ar- 
dent intellectual supporter of Mussolini during the 1920s, he was stripped of 
his party membership in 1933, was arrested and forced to the confino for years. 
He was a journalist during the Second World War, after the end of the conflict 
moving towards Communist and Catholic positions, before eventually becom- 
ing a Maoist. More consistent was his hostility towards the Western powers. 
Between 1933 and 1934, Malaparte published many articles in I/ Corriere della 
Sera (a collection of these would eventually be published in 1960 as LInglese in 
Paradiso), Malaparte ironically described the English character as other from the 
rest of the European people.’ The English, Malaparte wrote, were like angels: 


I love the English, their shyness, their haughty diffidence, their smiling 
contempt, the candor of their foreheads covered with light freckles [. . .] 
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Alas, I love the English, and my feeling for this cold and quiet people, with 
its red lips, their white and soft hands, is not that different from that which 
makes one bow in front of the images of angels, martyrs and saints. In front 
of the English, as if in front of a holy icon, I feel human.’ 


As ‘all is allowed to the English, all is forgiven to them before in advance. No 
good deed manages to darken their conscience. No sin damages them.” This 
ironic label was the result of the English peoples’ unshakable sense of superiority 
and trust in its own manifest destiny. While it has been claimed that Malapa- 
rte’s essays were sympathetic to the British under the veil of irony, the picture 
of the English people emerging from Malaparte’s words is hardly positive.''' He 
attacked many of what he perceived to be the flaws of English character, from 
their love for and identification with animals (‘for an Englishman there are but 
two really and supremely civil peoples: the English and the animals), their pe- 
culiar understanding of Greek classicism to their attitude towards any other 
people (‘the Children of Albion, lucky them, do not love anyone but themselves. 
They do not care about the others, or despise them, or sneer at them or, what is 
worse, take them under their uninterested and unsatiable protection’). All were, 
in turn, the object of Malaparte’s irony.'’* Malaparte’s sympathy for Britain had 
certainly disappeared for good by the time he wrote some vicious anti-Greek and 
anti-British articles during the Second World War.'!? 

Denis Mack Smith asserted that British literature was used as proof of the 
decadence, unmanliness, materialism and godlessness of England.''* However, 
in fact, British culture was not always criticised. Just as the prestige of Italian 
intellectuals and professors had been consistently used to promote the image of 
Fascism and of Italy, the Fascists tried to use the appeal Italy always had for Brit- 
ish intellectuals, or these intellectuals’ criticism of Britain, in order to achieve 
the same goals.!!° One famous example is George Bernard Shaw. The Irish-born 
playwright and polemicist was known for his criticism of British society and 
politics, and was hence ‘enlisted’ as a tool of anti-British Nazi discourse, to the 
point that Nazi Minister of Propaganda Joseph Goebbels claimed that, without 
him, his domestic propaganda would have been considerably weaker.''6 Perhaps 
British culture was not well known enough in Italy for Shaw or other writers 
to be considered essential to Fascist discourse.''” Shaw — a personal admirer of 
Mussolini — was, however, referred to when it was deemed useful to use a British 
source to attack Britain. In 1930, Shaw’s words castigating the vices of universal 
suffrage and democracy were printed in I/ Corriere. His attacks against British 
foreign policy and the League of Nations were reported, and when in 1938 Shaw 
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reprimanded those who dared to call Mussolini and Hitler dictators, explaining 
that Fascism was instead ‘a new form of government, he was praised in the news- 
papers as a great antiparliamentary author.''* Furthermore, he was considered 
of enough importance, together with Shakespeare, to be one of only two play- 
wrights from ‘sanctionist’ countries who was not banned from Italian theatres 
during the Ethiopian War. Likewise, his plays were not removed from theatres 
even during the years of the Second World War.'? Shaw was not alone in being 
willingly represented as part of a ‘good Britain. In 1937, commenting on an 
homage given to Mussolini by a group of British writers, I/ Corriere commented 
that this demonstrated that not all British people were against Fascism and Italy: 


[This episode] confirms how the feeling of the English people regarding 
Italy is represented not only by the labour deputies and by the respective if 
not respectable deputatesse, nor by the archbishops of the various denom- 
inations, nor by the intelligence service, nor by the papers financed by the 
producers of cotton and weapons. Another England exists, numerically 
smaller and [that] counts little in electoral games, but [that] must account 
for something in the struggle of ideas.'*° 


The fact that this sample of the British people were small did not matter, for 
Fascism denied the ‘democratic mind-set’ according to which it was the numbers 
that mattered. The article went on to praise Mussolini’s proclamation of the im- 
portance of poetry in the modern, mechanic world; but, what is interesting here 
is that far from condemning British culture, in this case it was praised as the only 
healthy aspect of the British people.’*! However, the British university system was 
described as a nest of anti-Fascists, young dandies blinded by Jewish lies about Fas- 
cism and seduced by Bolshevism. The Fascist journalist Pietro Carbonelli wrote an 
article about the ‘extremists with an Oxfordian accent.’ Carbonelli’s piece is par- 
ticularly interesting, for it manages to combine Fascist hostility for the supposedly 
degenerate, weak and snobbish elite with the growing belief that British culture 
was by then in Communist hands. In Carbonelli’s words, 


it is a fact understood even by the English that among the highbrows [in 
English in the text] of the upcoming generations and especially among 
the youth of the universities, not few are the ones who [. . .] think they 
are marching towards the future getting a card of the University Labour 


Federation and mumbling the anti-Fascist litanies of model professors.’”* 


One simply had to go to any British university to ‘meet everywhere these 
Bolsheviks with a feminine skin’ celebrating the Soviet revolution or collecting 
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funds to help the Reds in the Spanish Civil War. Fifty years ago, Carbonelli 
reflected, the Oxford-accented British youth spoke a very different language, 
inspiring themselves with the works of Kipling and Cecil Rhodes.’”? The reso- 
lution voted for by some students, which said that they would not fight for King 
and Country, would have been inconceivable then. Yet at the time, Carbonelli 
wrote the following: 


Today, instead, Professor Laski, internationalist Jew with one foot in 
Moscow and one in New York, is considered ‘the most genuine exponent 
of the new British intellectuality. The toxins of extremism spread from the 
university halls to the village schools, polluting the spirit of the nation and 
seeding hatred and resentment against other countries.’*4 


Jewish influence was not the only reason for the supposed sorry state of Brit- 
ish youth; once again, a British intellectual with Fascist sympathies was men- 
tioned in order to give strength to the argument. Carbonelli quoted the British 
author, playwright, journalist and composer Beverley Nichols, stating that Brit- 
ain was a ‘nation without a hero.’ Nichols himself had met Oswald Mosley in 
1937 and was convinced that he was the hero Britain needed.!”? Nichols’ assess- 
ment, Carbonelli thought, was a 


terrible diagnosis, that alas needs no counter-analysis to be accepted. In 
the greyness of a decaying democracy the British youth, without a hero, 
was caught by discouragement, and was overrun by Muscovite nihilism, 
dazzled by Judaic messianismo [. . .] so that the students of Oxford and 
Bloomsbury read Challenge or New Commonwealth, drying their aristo- 
cratic lips with adorned napkins around tea tables, profess their anti-Fas- 
cism nibbling pastries, and repeat by memory words by Marx and Engels, 


[drinking] at ten a.m. a diabolic cocktail based on gin and advokaat.'*° 


Carbonelli’s analysis makes it clear that, despite the few ‘good’ educated En- 
glishmen who supported Fascism, British education and culture were, if any- 
thing, corrupting forces for the spirit of the nation. 

Unsurprisingly, the criticism of British culture peaked with the Second 
World War. The assumption was that, under the apocalyptic firestorms that 
were engulfing Britain, the British people, unwilling to renounce their enter- 
tainments — theatre in particular — were losing their restraints, enjoying despi- 
cable pleasures while the world around them was collapsing. The government, 
instead of trying to limit these excesses, supported them in order to show the 
world that British theatre was far from dead, even under the bombings. Scantily 
dressed women, alcohol and partying therefore helped Londoners to forget the 
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war they were losing.'*” Oxford was but a shadow of its former self, ‘flooding 
with refugees’; where once the ‘language of Shakespeare was spoken [now] the 
accents of Eastern European Ghettoes are heard.’ 


A Fascist Future 


Long before the Great Depression, Fascist intellectuals saw the British political, 
economic and social system as a relic of the past, unable to keep pace with the 
new, increasingly Fascist world. The reason Fascists devoted so much energy to 
criticising a still-friendly country is that they were responding to and appropri- 
ating a narrative that existed in Britain itself. As Richard Overy explained, 


the conditions of the British economic crisis in the 1920s, brought briefly to 
a head with the General Strike of 1926 and the short downturn in the busi- 
ness cycle that year, made the argument for [economic] decadence plausible, 
and it is significant that the idea of decline was widely embedded in public 
discussion of the economy well before the onset of the economic crash of 


1929-1932 lent overwhelming historical weight to the argument.!” 


The British mind-set sheds light on the Italian Fascist one. Fascist commen- 
tators certainly observed the British crisis with what we could describe as con- 
firmation bias, but Fascist discourse was not merely propaganda destined for 
internal consumption. The ‘constant theme of civilization in crisis’ spreading in 
British society and culture during the interwar years was mirrored in Fascist dis- 
course, while certainly distorted by the interests of the regime and the cultural 
biases of Fascist commentators.'*° As underlined by Emilio Gentile, Fascism was 
conceived as a positive ideology in the sense that it was more than an antiliberal 
or anti-Communist doctrine, as well as one that proposed a transformation of 
society according to its own principles. Such a project, Gentile argues, proved 
popular outside Italy.'*! As Matteo Pasetti wrote, 


Indeed, of the watchwords of Italian Fascism, corporatism was one that 
from the outset attracted considerable attention abroad. In the early years 
of Mussolini’s government, some Fascist proclamations, including those 
addressing the end of class struggle, the integration of organised interests 
in the state and the need for a new political representation as an alternative 
to liberal democracy, crossed national borders.'* 


This does not mean that efforts to sell corporatism as the way forward suc- 
ceeded. In fact, as we have seen in the British case, in particular, Mosley’s Fas- 
cists remained a minor force in the political landscape. Yet just as many abroad 
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considered Fascism the recipe to heal the ills of modernity, and therefore some- 
times looked to Italy with a different attitude than in the past, in the same way 
the Fascists compared what was going on in Italy and in Britain and began to 
nurture a series of convictions and prejudices that proved of enduring impor- 
tance. Observing what was happening in Britain, Fascist commentators were 
drawn to make comparisons with how they had (in their view) saved Italy from 
the economic and social troubles of the postwar era. They saw the Fascist model 
as the cure for these ills. From a grudging admiration, which, in the early 1920s 
pictured British society as mature enough for freedom compared with an Ital- 
ian people needful of a strong educator, Britain rapidly became, in the eyes of 
many Fascists, the country of old men and plutocrats, of the ‘full belly rights’ 
and of endless strikes. By 1930, such a view was held by the most important Fas- 
cist commentators. Even more, this idea of Britain helped the Fascists to frame 
Fascism itself as a universal movement, the only ‘right’ way to face modernity 
and eventually as a message of salvation for the whole world. In this sense, the 
framing of Britain as an anachronistic, undisciplined society was more necessary 
to the domestic needs of the Fascist commentators than to their foreign policy 
programs — it was ‘the other’ needed in many a religion, political or otherwise. 
The Great Depression did not radically modify this narrative. During this 
first phase, a relatively nonconflictual attitude prevailed — the idea that Brit- 
ain was eventually bound to become Fascist. Rather than the Great Depression, 
what changed things was the eventual realisation that Britain was not likely 
to convert to Mussolini’s new civilisation, or at least not by itself. The Great 
Depression’s contribution was not to persuade Mussolini of British weakness 
(even if it undoubtedly reinforced his belief that it was so), but it rather made the 
Duce’s hegemonic goals appear more realistic, first with and later without need 
of a Fascist revolution elsewhere (see the previous chapter). Eventually, knowing 
that he could not conquer the world with the force of ideas, Mussolini decided 
to adopt a more confrontational attitude towards Britain, starting a political 
shift that eventually led to his downfall. A more conflictual attitude ensued: 
the Duce challenged British opposition in Ethiopia and started a march towards 
controlling the Mediterranean, which culminated in his intervention in the Sec- 
ond World War. In terms of public discourse, after the beginning of the Ethi- 
opian War the focus of Fascist criticism shifted to British foreign policy, as the 
previous chapter has shown. However, the discourse never completely stopped 
criticising British society or its political system.'** The bitter state of relations 
with Britain meant that hinting British society was following the path traced 
by Fascism was problematic at the very least. The academic and politician Pietro 
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Chimenti seemingly solved the problem by writing in Gerarchia that, while the 
British Parliament and Church did not miss any chance to attack Fascism, Brit- 
ain was nevertheless ruled, de facto, by ministerial decrees, hence demonstrating 
a decline in British democracy. The Fascist system, of course, worked better than 
such a hybrid system because it was based on cooperation. 

Renzo De Felice wrote that, in the 1930s, and especially after the Ethiopian 
War, Mussolini believed he was the answer to the degenerative sickness that (as 
Oswald Spengler had confirmed for him) was afflicting the West, finding a third 
way between Communism and capitalism. As MacGregor Knox noted, this was 
not anew theme, as Mussolini had believed in the need to bring down the current 
status quo and create a new civilisation since his socialist years.'*° However, Mus- 
solini’s beliefs had not been dormant between his conversion to nationalism and 
the ‘awakening’ of the aggressive, ‘universal’ Fascism of the 1930s. Instead, they 
had informed much of Italian public discourse since the Fascists had managed to 
monopolise it. Furthermore, far from being caused only by Mussolini’s personal 
idiosyncrasies, such a mind-set had been brought about by a combination of the 
peculiar ideological ethos of the Fascist movement and regime with the witness- 
ing of the crisis that Britain was going through during the 1920s. 

In the second half of the 1930s, criticism of British domestic life expanded be- 
yond economic and social matters to encompass religion and culture. Mussolini 
did not simply hope to cooperate with the Vatican to expand Italian influence 
in the Middle East, the Mediterranean and the Danubian-Balkan area; he also 
hoped that the Vatican itself would side with Rome against the Protestant power 
that controlled the Holy Sites.!°° Gradually, Catholic attitudes mixed with the 
new anti-Semitic urges of the regime and produced a violent anti-Anglican dis- 
course that had not been present before. Concerning culture, it is hard to find 
traces of a Fascist analogue of the Nazi discourse about the ‘land without music. 
There was instead a mixed attitude, suspended between criticism for a suppos- 
edly decadent and certainly ‘unfascist’ world of culture and praise for those Brit- 
ish intellectuals who embraced Mussolini and Fascism. 


CHAPTER 3 





Appraisals of Britain’s Military Strength and War 
Propaganda 


[Britain] és convinced that the life of the British citizen is too precious 
to be risked in the petty fights among continental countries.’ 


OR MUSSOLINI, WAR WAS the greatest test of nations and ideologies, 

and it was the pursuit of war and imperial expansion that led Fascist Italy 

down the path of hostility with Britain.? However, war itself proved the 
doom of the Fascist experiment, mainly at the hands of the British Empire. The 
Italian Fascist representation of Great Britain from a military point of view is 
therefore both interesting for understanding the dynamics of Fascist ideology 
and its centrality to the development of Fascist foreign policy. In order to assess 
it, it is particularly interesting to analyse the reports of Italian military attachés 
in London, mid-ranking officers who enjoyed a direct contact with British mil- 
itary culture. As we will see, they also had a remarkable influence on the higher 
ranks of Italian military and political elite. 

Before the Great War, British martial aptitude was widely admired. The Ital- 
ian attaché in London before and during the Great War, Lieutenant Colonel 
Edoardo Greppi, showed an ‘evident Anglophilia’ and appreciation for Britain, 
with ‘its gigantic empire, the sobriety of its costumes and the good demeanour of 
the people, the admired military virtues and the patriotic dedication of its ruling 
class.’ Furthermore, he was fundamentally in agreement with the political and 
military policies chosen by the British authorities.* Likewise, during and after 
the Great War, Mussolini had shown respect and admiration for the British 
Army and the British people’s military qualities. In December 1917, he praised 
the power and efficiency of the British Army, and shortly afterwards resolutely 
denied that Britain waged what the Germans called ‘the War of the Usurers, 
that is, having the Italians and the French die for it.* He also mentioned the 
‘impressive’ cohesion of the British people behind the war effort.’ Commenting 
on the beginning of the German offensive in March 1918, he stated that his 
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confidence in a British victory was also rooted in the human factor, contrasting 
by implication the British with what happened in Italy, where, according to him, 
Socialists, unpatriotic pro-Germans and deserters boycotted the national war 
effort. According to Mussolini, ‘the English soldier does not desert. He does not 
surrender. England has no deserters. The English soldier knows why he fights. 
He has the sense, the individual consciousness of his responsibility.® A few days 
later, he added that ‘the admirable English divisions [. . .] fight for us as well. 
[On] them depends our destiny.” In December 1918, after the end of the war, 
he commented on the British elections stating that ‘the English nation is rallied 
around the government and the men who fought the war and snatched the vic- 
tory.’ Such a perception radically changed in the following years, in particular 
after the end of the 1920s. From an analysis of the Italian attachés in London 
during the 1930s emerges a growing beliefin British military weakness and con- 
tempt for the British people’s military virtues and will to fight. 

The Italian perception of Britain as a military power evolved dramatically in 
the years between the First World War and the Second World War. The reports 
from the attachés during the early 1920s mostly focused on technical issues; 
during the second half of the 1920s, however, an interest in British military in- 
novations can be found in the reports. In 1927, the attaché Lieutenant Colonel 
Amerigo Coppi had already shown an enthusiastic interest in the mechanisation 
of the British Army. Coppi believed that mechanisation was the right direction 
for the British Army and, to a lesser degree, for continental armies as well.’ His 
successor was to devote even more attention to the subject, without, however, ne- 
glecting a broader assessment of Britain’s domestic and international situation. 

Lieutenant Colonel Adolfo Infante described a nation that had been critically 
hit by the economic crisis, was politically unstable and increasingly weakened in 
its international position by US competition and the desire for independence of 
the Dominions and Colonies.’ The root of the economic troubles was, in In- 
fante’s view, a lack of competitiveness in the British economy, weakened by high 
salaries and the weight of generous unemployment benefits, which were neces- 
sary to preserve social peace.'! For the first time, Britain’s place as the greatest 
world power seemed uncertain and it is not difficult to discern that, in Infante’s 
view, the reason was that Britain lacked a form of corporatist discipline like the 
one that existed in Italy. In October 1930, Infante noted a general sense of de- 
pression and pessimism, a remarkable contrast with the usual British optimism.” 
Nevertheless, he was convinced that Britain could still regain its strength, even 
if it was clear that it would require time and that maintaining its position vis-a- 
vis the United States was an impossibility: “The strength of the great qualities 
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of British character will certainly allow the country to overcome the current 
economic crisis (which is global). If this political assessment adhered closely 
to ideas common in Italy at the time, Infante looked at military matters in a very 
different way. Despite a lack of funding, the army had managed to improve its 
organisation and, 


since the beginning of 1929, [had been] going through a crisis of deep trans- 
formation, mostly due to the mechanization of many units and to the many 
experiments to define the new organic constitution of the infantry Brigade 
and of the Division. The problem of mechanization of the army is today the 
fundamental problem [that] is most studied, experimented and debated.”* 


Mechanisation had progressed a great deal, particularly with the first ma- 
noeuvres involving tanks, the creation of the Tank Corps and the introduction 
of a new model of tank. These improvements were combined with a vast and 
innovative operative experimentation, so that ‘it could be said that [Britain] is 
ahead of all nations not just in terms of materiel but also for its employment.” 
Infante was a careful observer of mechanisation; he made two very detailed re- 
ports on the so-called Purple Primer and recorded the troubled constitution of 
the Armored Brigade and its employment in the manoeuvres of 1929, the intro- 
duction of Charles Broad’s Tank Brigade in 1931 and its brilliant success in that 
year’s manoeuvres.’ Observing the manoeuvres, he wrote of the mechanised 
units’ possibilities for achieving surprise and of their extreme mobility, the ef 
ficient cooperation between light and medium tanks and between tanks and 
infantry, the progress in radio communication, and of how tanks had changed 
war, bringing it back to the ‘classic art of Napoleonic manoeuvres.’ He did not 
hide his admiration when describing ‘a great deal of really great issues and new 
problems, which, while they might appear still far in the future, are in Britain 
already studied, analysed and practically faced. ” 

Infante’s replacement from 1933, Lieutenant Colonel Umberto Mondadori, 
even while acknowledging the progress of army mechanisation in Britain, was 
already clearly giving in to an ideological worldview. Possibly influenced by Brit- 
ish economic difficulties, he claimed that Britain had ‘growing enthusiasm for 
the Fascist ‘totalitarian’ conquest [...] of Italian society.’ Mondadori described 
the British Army in increasingly grim terms, contrasting its old-fashioned oper- 
ational doctrine with the most modern Italian ‘mobile’ warfare. He wrote that, 
in terms of mobility, Italy was ahead of Britain. In Ethiopia, in fact, Italy was not 
going to employ those ‘old infantry formations’ still used by the British, instead 
using its ‘Mobile Divisions, which represented its most modern and perfect 
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instrument of war. The fact that he was referring to the new, slim ‘hay and oil’ 
Italian Celeri Divisions hints how far he was already detached from reality.” In 
his summary report for 1935, he wrote that ‘what is remarkable in these ma- 
noeuvres is the feeling that the army is in a state of disarmament; the organics 
are extremely reduced, armament and equipment are seriously lacking’ and at the 
beginning of 1936, he highlighted the anxiety of public opinion on this topic.”° 

It is hardly surprising then that during the Ethiopian War Mondadori 
claimed that British forces in Egypt were still in a peacetime condition, and 
that an Italian advance towards the Suez Canal would pose a significant threat 
to British imperial communications.”! 

He also concluded that Britain was unable to provide anything other than 
air support to its allies in case of war.” His opinion was shared by the naval at- 
taché in London, Ferrante Capponi. Reporting on the French-British meetings 
following the German reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936, he underlined 
French scepticism caused by the lack of © . . British military preparation [. . .]. 
Regarding the army, it is abundantly clear for the French that the British forces 
could cross the channel, if necessary, only with huge delay”” The issue of the 
role the British Army would play in a continental war was widely discussed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Cesare Ruggeri Laderchi, attaché in London from 1937 to 
1939. British reluctance to expose themselves to any risk is a recurring theme in 
his reports, perfectly matching the new Fascist image of the declining, cowardly 
and satisfied Western democracies. In March 1938, Laderchi wrote a report on 
British rearmament in which he claimed it had a merely defensive purpose, in 
accordance with the people’s opinion that British lives were too precious to be 
risked in petty fights among continental countries. Laderchi was convinced that 
rearmament was in no way a prelude to a more ‘active,’ if not quite ‘offensive, 
British foreign policy: 


Great Britain does not want to be dragged into a new European war. Who 
fought it emerged from it with a feeling of disgust, has taught his children 
in the belief that war in Europe ‘is not for the British, and is convinced that 
the life of the British citizen is too precious to be risked in the petty fights 


among continental countries.” 


The issue of material was a different matter. British rearmament was meant to 
assure Britain’s European allies it had the necessary means to defend its interests 
in Europe.” Eventually, Laderchi convinced himself of the possibility of a Brit- 
ish intervention in Europe but, in September 1938, he characteristically wrote 
that the mechanisation of the British Army had encouraged aversion for the 
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arduous, routine part of the conflict, which was to be left to the Allies, reserving 
for themselves only the most decisive and glorious actions.”* His contempt for 
the British character was as strong as the high esteem in which he held its Fas- 
cist counterparts: he repeatedly attacked British newspapers, which, according 
to him, underrated Italy’s military might. In January 1938, reporting on some 
Daily Telegraph articles in which the Italian strategic situation was described 
as ‘weak’ and it was claimed that Britain was in a stronger position, the attaché 
dismissed them as “War Office propaganda.’ Such propaganda was, the officer 
believed, aimed at convincing British public opinion that, in the case of conflict 
against Italy, Britain would not be ‘in that bad condition, as well as at introduc- 
ing the audience to the much-debated and feared idea of a conflict with its Med- 
iterranean adversary. In another article, it was stated that Italy had no history of 
military successes, that Italian soldiers in Spain had not behaved brilliantly and 
had suffered a defeat at Guadalajara, and that the Abyssinian campaign, while 
an organisational and mechanic triumph, had been a military walk in the park 
that did not particularly add much to Italy’s military reputation. Laderchi, who 
seems to have been offended, dismissed the author as insolent and ignorant of 
Italian military glories. He was equally annoyed by the reaction of the British 
press to the Italian annexation of Albania in April 1939. The occupation had not 
been depicted as a success by the Italian armed forces, and British newspapers 
had not analysed the reasons behind such a quick and masterful action. The 
silence that had followed the first attempts to discredit the Italian action was, 
in the attache’s eyes, the best recognition from the British (who had lost their 
traditional sense of fair play) that they had recognised Italy’s success.”” 


The Military Attachés and the Elite 


Commenting on the aggressive direction assumed by Fascist foreign policy be- 
tween 1936 and 1939 (in February 1938, Mussolini informed the Germans that 
he intended to attack the British by himself), Denis Mack Smith argued that 
such a policy was based on what he claimed to be crushing proof of the superi- 
ority of the Italian armed forces over the British. Mussolini’s ‘general staff en- 
couraged him by reporting that their military preparations [...] had outstripped 
those of Britain.”* The general staff, continued Mack Smith, could hardly have 
been honest in claiming that, and Mussolini himself could not ignore the truth. 
There are, however, sufficient indications that the general staff was indeed con- 
vinced of the superiority of the Regio Esercito over the British Army.” The un- 
deniable Mussolinian knowledge regarding the weakness of Italy might have 
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been far more concerned with acknowledging the strength of the French Army, 
which the military attachés considered the strongest in Europe and that was a 
model for the Italian Army.” It is unlikely that the deep underestimation of the 
capability, as well as of the will of the British Empire to fight had no effect on 
the aggressive policies Mussolini pursued in the last years before the conflict. 
One example is Laderchi’s report to the Chief of General Staff and Under- 
secretary of War, Alberto Pariani, in June 1938. The occasion was the unusual 
meeting of the Italian military attachés stationed in major countries, called by 
Pariani to update him on the European military balance in that time of in- 
creased risk of war. According to Laderchi, Great Britain wanted peace at any 
cost and wished only to defend what it already had; the support the British could 
provide to France was limited to the Air Force; and the British Army was going 
to be mechanised but would not be ready before 1940. The following exchange 
between Laderchi and Pariani regarding the British situation in the event of con- 
flict is important because it underlines how Pariani accepted Laderchi’s point of 


view on the subject without question: 


e Pariani: I would want to know what is the effort Britain is capable of, in 
case of conflict. 

e Laderchi: It could provide 170,000 men, which is to say the whole army cur- 
rently existing, for the defence would be dealt with by the territorial army. 

e Pariani: Few [men]. That’s why Britain wants peace at any cost.*! 


These words, and Pariani’s contemptuous attitude towards democracies, 
can help to explain why, at the time of the Czechoslovakian crisis in September 
1938, Mussolini boldly declared that he could fight both France and Great Brit- 
ain in the Mediterranean, threatening Tunisia and Egypt.** Pariani had already 
claimed in 1937 that, once his new, agile army was ready, Italy could crush Egypt 
and Sudan ‘whenever and however we want, and a detailed report dated June 
1938 — which was drafted by the ‘Operation office II’ — described Britain as 
forced to avoid any ‘bellicose attitude’ by the scarcity of its forces and by its own 
strategic doctrine.* 

At this point it is interesting to note that, despite Pariani being convinced 
that the decisive front of the future war would be the Cyrenaican-Egyptian bor- 
der, in this and in most of the reports by the attachés very little attention was 
given to the colonies. Such an attitude was consistent with Badoglio’s and oth- 
ers’ belief that the colonies were an inconvenient waste of resources in the case 
of conflict, and that the war would have to be fought in Europe. Pariani him- 
self, convinced that he would be able to overrun Egypt easily with his guerra di 
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rapido corso (in that, as we have seen, probably influenced by the reports of the 
attachés), seemed satisfied with reports that mostly dealt with possible British 
intervention in Europe.*# 

Even if by October Laderchi was convinced of the importance of British rear- 
mament, his overall judgment of the British Army remained negative. In a SIM 
(Military Information Service) report of December 1938 — presumably written 
by Laderchi — it was claimed that the political crisis in Central Europe had caught 
the British Army ina critical phase of transition from an obsolete and inefficient 
instrument into a new, experimental army that still faced numerous problems, 
including the lack of men, the critical condition of materials in both quantitative 
and qualitative terms and the incomplete progress of motorisation. » 

Laderchi was not the only attaché convinced that Britain had no will to fight. 
At the beginning of 1939, the naval attaché Rear Admiral Brivonesi wrote in 
a personal letter that but for some warmongers and businesspersons, Britain 
hoped to avoid conflict because it had nothing to gain, a notion the French were 
aware of. Brivonesi saw a lack of men willing to fight as the root of Britain’s 
problems. Nobody wanted to wear a uniform anymore, almost as if soldiers were 
ashamed to wear one, the common opinion being that only the good-for-nothing 
served the nation on the battlefield: such, in Brivonesi’s eyes, was the basis of the 
less-than-virile reaction of the British people to the Munich crisis of 1938.°¢ In 
another SIM report dated March 1939, it was stressed that ‘Great Britain’s rear- 
mament, while huge, shows a serious structural problem: it is basically based on 
the machine factor instead of the human one. The spiritual and material lacunae 
deriving from that are obvious.” While the claim that a rearming program’s 
flaw was that it was based on materials rather than on men can seem absurd, it 
perfectly fit the picture the military attaché had of Britain: a country abundant 
in capital but lacking in morale. Indeed, the anachronistic idea of the preemi- 
nence of ‘spirit’ over ‘matter’ was another pillar of the Fascist worldview, contin- 
uously stressed by Fascist propaganda.** Furthermore, it proves that, rather than 
involving only the military attachés, the Fascistisation of the SIM had made it as 
biased a source of information as Laderchi. After the start of the war, Laderchi 
himself proved once again how his ideas and his overestimation of the Italian 
Army influenced his analysis, claiming, for example, that the German campaign 
in Poland was more or less a repetition of Mussolini’s strategy in Ethiopia.” His 
contempt for the British character emerged once again in April 1940. Describing 
the ongoing campaign in Norway, he mentioned that the British people were 
particularly gullible to propaganda, for their mind-set was such that at the slight- 
est good news from the front they could finally say: ‘the war is going well: so let’s 
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go [have] a good time.” Such reports were consistent with an analysis of the 
British military potential written by the SIM in 1940. According to this analy- 
sis, the strength of the British Empire lay in its huge manpower (‘8.5 millions of 
fighters, echoing Mussolini’s famous ‘8 millions of bayonets’ speech). The au- 
thor, however, claimed that to draw too pessimistic conclusions was wrong: after 
all, the outcome of a conflict was not decided only by the number of bayonets 
that could be deployed on the first line with time. It was far more important that 
those bayonets could reach the principal front. Such an operation was far from 
safe, since the seas were threatened by enemy forces and British forces abroad 
had to defend the colonies and Dominions. More important, the Empire would 
need considerable time — a year or two — to mobilise its forces, and in such a 
time span many things could happen, in Europe and in the world, that could 
neutralise imperial mobilisation. The British Empire, the report concluded, was 
surely powerful, well protected and not to be underrated. Its armour, however, 
showed ‘cracks that would allow a sharp and well-aimed dagger (ferro) to reach 
its vital organs.’ Like all giants, the Empire was heavy and slow in its movements. 
If confronted by an agile and mobile enemy, it risked much. In conclusion, the 
British Empire was an enemy not to despise, but one that could be beaten.*! 
Recent research has showed how the Regia Marina also underrated the Royal 
Navy. During the interwar years, and in particular after the Washington Naval 
Conference in 1922, Italian navalist thinkers started revising their previous as- 
sessment of the British Empire as the obvious and necessary ally of Italy on the 
seas. As historian Fabio De Ninno has explained, if in the first years after the 
Great War the officers who had grown up ina world where the Royal Navy ruled 
the seas, in subsequent years many of them became convinced that the British 
Empire was a declining force. As early as 1930, the important navalist thinker 
De Giamberardino expressed his scepticism of pursuing a policy of close friend- 
ship with London, pointing to both the divergent interests of the two powers 
and the state of decline of the British Empire.” Even when it came to maritime 
issues, then, Britain was perceived as increasingly weak. By the time of the dec- 
laration of war in 1940, the belief that the obsolete aeroplanes and submarines 
Italy possessed would be enough to face the British Empire was widespread. 
Italo Balbo, Governor of Libya, shared the Italian Armed Forces’ point of 
view. In September 1939 he claimed that, despite the unfavourable position 
of the Italian forces defending Tripoli against the French, he had no inten- 
tion of giving up his offensive in Egypt, ‘especially to acquire lands far richer 
than Libya.** He did not bother mentioning the British forces defending the 
country. The reports written by the attachés probably influenced Dino Grandi, 
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Ambassador in London from 1932 to 1939 (whose military information mainly 
came from the attachés), in his remarks to Mussolini about a decadent and un- 
warlike Britain, which was ‘slow, fat, heavy, sleepy, with weak sight and even 
weaker nerves’ and whose soldiers were no match for the Italians.*° Ciano’s claim 
that the British feared a new conflict ‘more than any other [people] in the world’ 
hinted that he had also accepted such a point of view.** In September, the foreign 
minister added that ‘in the English streets [the people] kneel and pray for peace. 
In Italy they wait with strong and aware calm, while in January 1939 he wrote in 
his diary that ‘the British do not want to fight. They try to withdraw as slowly as 
they can, but they do not want to fight.” While Ciano was eventually converted 
to the anti-German camp, and was far more convinced than Mussolini about 
the British potential to resist after the fall of France, during the 1930s he was 
as convinced as anyone that the British were not a people of warrior material. 
How accurate was this perception? The British Army was indeed in a dire 
condition during the 1930s. As a consequence, the role of the British Army as a 
European fighting force in the upcoming conflict was widely debated, with the 
consequence of angering and worrying the French. The necessity of rearmament 
and the process of mechanising the army were also taking their toll; the Brit- 
ish Army was restricted by budget issues and by its limited size during the late 
1930s.‘8 In this sense, the attachés’ perception was correct, as they witnessed a 
moment of real weakness of the British Armed Forces. However, this weakness 
was relative. The attachés’ lack of appreciation for the still-immense difference in 
military strength, as well as technological advancement, of the British and Italian 
armies produced an exceedingly optimistic assessment that would prove disas- 
trous. At the same moment in which Mondadori described how great a menace 
the Italian forces in Libya were to the British in Egypt, as Steven Morewood has 
underlined, the British commanders who were actually in charge of defending 
the British position in Africa and the Mediterranean did not doubt they could 
prevail over Italy with ease, with or without allies.” After the end of the Ethio- 
pian War, the defence of Egypt was, however, neglected and remained so until 
the Italian entry into the Second World War. Even after the war with Germany 
had begun, preparations for an Italian invasion of Egypt were constrained by the 
idea that extending the war to the Mediterranean could be avoided.’ The trium- 
phal idea that the Italian Army was more modern and more motivated than the 
British, and that it could hence easily take over British forces in North Africa, 
however, was unrealistic, and was not accepted by the British themselves, even 
in their weakened state. In summer 1939, for example, General Sir Archibald 
Wavell was convinced that the danger presented by a possible Italian invasion 
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of Egypt was remote.”' The notion that Italy could be beaten without too much 
effort was widespread among those British military and naval officers who had 
observed the Italian Armed Forces.” The reasons for the temporary weakness of 
the forces garrisoning Egypt, as well as the reluctance to establish a massive con- 
tinental army, were, respectively, connected to the low priority British planners 
gave to Italy in comparison to Germany and Japan and to budget restrictions 
and strategic disputes. Like the Fascist commentators who assessed British eco- 
nomic and social troubles of the 1920s and the 1930s, the attachés interpreted 
these facts in an ideological way, drawing their own conclusions. Nor did the 
attachés’ perception change after the British had begun a rearmament project 
that easily dwarfed anything Italy could even consider; instead, the admiration 
Infante had shown for British technical professionalism and will to experiment 
with mechanisation had been succeeded by Mondadori’s completely unrealistic 
assumption of Italian superiority, as well as an utterly ideological dismissal of 
the rearmament as too focused on material factors. A comparison of reports by 
Infante, Mondadori and Laderchi underlines how reality was increasingly bent 
by ideological lenses. However, the attache’s fundamental blunder was that, con- 
trary to what many Fascists believed, appeasement did not mean a lack of will 
to fight. As Morewood puts it, ‘appeasement represented a means to uphold the 
British Empire, not relinquish it.’* British weakness was real to a certain degree, 


but it did not mean that Rome was well equipped to face London. 


Undying Stereotypes: Public Discourse before the Loss of Africa 


During the early years of Fascism, there was no innate contempt for the military 
qualities of the British people in Italy. Like most Italians, Mussolini respected 
Britain’s contribution to the Great War. The image of the Englishman who 
was too rich, relaxed and peace loving to be a good soldier (but not necessarily 
a coward) was nurtured by the spread of pacifism in Britain during the inter- 
war period, so different as it was from the increasing militarisation of society 
enacted by the Fascist regime. This was compounded by the perceived — and 
partially real — decline of the efficiency of the British Army after the Great 
Depression and by the weakness of British foreign policy in the face of Italian, 
German and Japanese aggression. The latter in particular was likely to impress 
men like Mussolini and Ciano, probably influencing their policies in the 1930s. 
Indeed, Mussolini’s certainty that the British were reluctant to fight, and that 
in general they were a people not made for war, rarely wavered. The diary of 
Mussolini’s lover, Claretta Petacci, offers many examples of this attitude on the 
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part of the Duce, who repeatedly told her that the English were neither soldiers 
nor warriors.** While not considering them cowards, the British nonetheless 
‘did not think of war because they did not need it.’ He concluded, then, that 
they would not fight for Danzig in 1939.°° After the Polish defeat, he believed 
that they would not keep fighting, because they were old and lacked a warrior 
mind-set.” It is not surprising, then, that the Duce was convinced that ‘[his] 
intervention in the war will bring about [the British] defeat, or that the day 
after he told Ciano that ‘Britain will be beaten. Inexorably beaten. This is a 
reality that you [Ciano] [had] better put into your head.”** Nor is it surprising 
that he believed Britain, which was no longer feared by anybody, incapable of 
scaring the Arabs, derided by the Indians, was ‘in the grip of destiny.” As late 
as the beginning of 1940, Mussolini thought he could attack Yugoslavia and 
Greece without any reaction from France and Britain, and deluded himself that 
compensation offers for Italian neutrality meant that the westerners were un- 
willing to fight.® Even during the war, while talking about the British conquest 
of Africa Orientale Italiana, Mussolini described the British as a mercantile 
people, eager to avoid ‘sacrifices and losses.’*! 

The Italian press did what it could to emphasise the narrative described 
above. Notions that the Regia Marina and Regia Aeronautica were so strong 
that Britain was now the minor force in the Mediterranean, as well as stereo- 
types about the undisciplined, unmotivated British soldier, became common- 
place.” As early as 1934, La Stampa had observed that any foreign surveyor of 
‘British things’ could not help but notice that British military might was going 
through an unprecedented period of weakening.® In 1936, the writer and jour- 
nalist Guido Piovene had written in Z/ Corriere that, in Britain, everyone was a 
pacifist, especially the common people who ‘aim to remain at home with their 
radios, [fishing] lines and golf clubs.“ In March 1937, an article in Gerarchia 
reported that Britain was experiencing ‘its worst military crisis in 150 years, the 
causes of which were not only material but also social and moral, including the 
decline of the old ‘mercenary’ model and the scarce amount of volunteers. The 
consequence was an unavoidable decline in British influence worldwide, for 
the time being.® Mussolini agreed, as he stated in 1937, that the British Army 
was unlikely to become a ‘serious’ one as long as it was led by Leslie Hore-Beli- 
sha, secretary of state for war. In March 1939, another Gerarchia contributor 
described how the sword (representing violence, the only virtue of the British 
Empire) had been replaced by gold. Not a single man in the current Empire was 
ready to sacrifice himself for it. The real power, he thought, was the Bank of 
England.” The writer Giovanni Prezzolini was also convinced of this, telling 
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his friend Pietro Calamandrei that the British and the French were too afraid 
to fight. His belief was justified by the notion (received with scepticism by Cal- 
amandrei) that Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union were ready to fight a pro- 
letarian war against capitalism, whereas the western allies were the capitalists to 
be fought against.®* Immediately after the start of the war, during the period of 
strained Italian relations with Germany, the press was ordered ‘to make it clear 
that we take no part.’ For a short while, the attitude towards Britain was almost 
balanced. This new ‘moderate’ phase ended even before Italy joined the war. 
Part of the reason was that the Fascist government was irked by what De Felice 
has described as ‘the petty English vexations on the Italian naval traffic,’ but the 
main reason appears to be the Fascists’ notion that, from April, the balance was 
moving in favour of the Germans.” 

The early months after Italy joined the war were, as we have seen, a time of 
triumphal tones in Italian propaganda, the press indulging in optimistic com- 
ments about the hopeless position of the British Empire.”! British military in- 
competence was now extended by Fascist authors to past conflicts as well. In 
July, Marco Ramperti mocked the British contribution to the Great War, and 
Luigi Barzini wrote that, while numerically superior, the British forces in the 
Low Countries and France had been unable to make any meaningful advance 
between 1914 and 1918.” British military setbacks in Norway and the Low 
Countries, as well as their idleness while Germany crushed Poland, seemed to 
confirm the prejudices that had been developing in the previous decade about 
the fundamentally weak and cowardly nature of the British people. The French 
defeat was explained in Gerarchia as a consequence of this British attitude. 
General Orlando Freri stated that ‘the English contribution to the Allied cause 
had been truly insufficient.’ Caring only about their own interests, the Brit- 
ish refused to send France a meaningful number of soldiers, but in Kenya and 
Egypt, where they felt stung in their honour and interests, they showed greater 
aggressiveness, characteristically attributed, however, to colonial and Dominion 
troops.”? Perhaps the most revealing evidence about the Fascist attitude during 
this period is Giovanni Selvi’s ‘Anti-Heroic war, or the ‘English war, which 
appeared in Gerarchia in June 1940 during the German offensive in France. He 
started by stating that this definition did not apply to the soldiers: 


I do not talk of the war of those who fight. We give full honour to the sol- 
diers and captains who knew and know how to fight and die. We say that 
the English war is anti-heroic, because so it is in its own traditional political 


system of waging war.” 
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According to Selvi, the following were elements characterising the ‘anti-heroic 
war’ coalition war; the war of the ‘Cavalry Saint George, that is, the war of brib- 
ery and mercenaries; blockade, or siege and starving war; the war of ‘spider and 
woodworm, as he called intelligence and propaganda war. Such tropes would 
appear in one form or another in most Fascist discourse, some until the very last 
days of the war. 

Coalition war, Selvi wrote, was a long-established British tradition. Using the 
bogeyman of continental hegemonies, Britain had “exhausted and dominated 
the European continent, [become] ruler of the seas and stripped the enemies 
against which it had organised the coalitions, France and Spain, rich of colo- 
nies, not sparing friends like the Netherlands.’ For centuries, English influence 


was behind 


the wars in Europe [.. .] with the only goal of increasing the imperial power 
and to crush any new force threateningly rising at the historical horizon 
[. . .]. Anybody who would dare to threaten such [British] rule would be 
declared an enemy of England and of God. Napoleon invading Egypt, 
Wilhelm thinking of the Baghdad-Bahn [railway], Mussolini asking for 
work for his people and conquering Ethiopia, Hitler, wanting vital space 
[. ..] they are the diabolical enemies of England.” 


Echoing Mussolini’s mention of the guarantees system in his declaration of 
war speech, Selvi claimed that the real victims of the British coalitions were 
those peoples who unwisely consented to take part in them, receiving a British 
guarantee being the greatest misfortune.” In the current war, the coalition sys- 
tem had failed. Others put forward similar arguments. Pietro Caporilli wrote 
that British propaganda had been useful for the British, for it had convinced 


other [peoples] to kill each other for centuries, in order to preserve John 
Bull’s five feasts. It is only with [their] perfidy and disloyalty that the noble 
lords of the United Kingdom have perturbed the political life of nations.” 


Roberto Pavese was a psychologist and professor at the University of Milan, 
close to the traditionalist philosopher Julius Evola. In July 1940, when Hitler’s 
victory appeared near, he wrote an article about Britain announcing, with a tri- 
umphant and contemptuous tone, the failure of coalition war, as well as Brit- 
ish defeat. However, Pavese declared that Britain’s usual ploy to fight and win 
with other peoples’ blood had been undermined by the Duce, who had weak- 
ened freemasonry worldwide and humiliated the League of Nations, inspiring 
the neutrals to resist the plutocracies’ pressure to join them in their aggression. 
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Germany, then, had time to act quickly against every new member of the enemy 
coalition. German victories, wrote Pavese, had matured from a Mussolinian 
seed.’”* The perfidious nature of English protection was underlined by mag- 
nanimous comments on the defeated enemy, France, whose heroism and “huge 
blood effort, Orlando Freri wrote, ‘had been betrayed by London. France, like 
Poland, Norway, Holland and Belgium, had sacrificed itself for England’” At 
the same time, the British practice of hosting governments in exile running from 
German-occupied Europe was widely ridiculed in the press, which mocked the 
British ‘alliance with the dead.’*® The theme of the perfidious coalition war re- 
mained popular long after this initial phase.*! 

In what has been described as ‘the optimistic summer of 1940, the Italian 
press did little to hide its belief that Britain was almost finished. The slow and 
modest Italian conquests in Somaliland, Kassala and Sidi el Barrani were in- 
flated beyond any measure.* At the same time, newspapers talked of panic over- 
whelming Britain under the shadow of German invasion.™ It was soon claimed 
that the Italian fleet controlled the Mediterranean, while the British fleet and 
air force were mocked as unwilling to test their strength against their Italian 
counterparts; the Regia Aeronautica’s incredible claims made in July of having 
destroyed half the British fleet in the Mediterranean are a hint of this delusional 
state. Journalist Felice Bellotti had explained the British defeats using the old 
argument of the supremacy of spirit — namely, faith, love and sacrifice — over 
matter: ‘the greatest empire of the world, made weak by opulence, had entered 
its agony, enduring defeat after defeat. It was the end of the ‘most colossal bluff 
ever seen.’*6 Journalist Antonio Lovato derided the comfort enjoyed by the Brit- 
ish armoured division in North Africa, stating that the well-fed British soldiers, 
with ‘a motor each three men, they expected an easy walk towards Tobruk. 
They had, however, been disappointed by the strong Italian defence, and it was 
clear that it would soon be the Italian turn to advance.*” 


In July, Roberto Pavese had foreseen, contemptuously, the last days of Britain: 


The epilogue of the British comedy is too banal, given its prologue and its 
development, to be called drama. It is nothing but a great example of inter- 
national mob [,gangsterismo was Pavese’s word of choice] severely repressed 
and punished. [...] Today England is reduced to its island, to defend itself, 
to prove whether it can, at least, end well. It is the posthumous revenge 
of the Corse [Napoleon], expressing the feeling of the old Italic soul, de- 
cided to end once [and] for all the joke forced upon it by the barbarian [...] 
Mussolini will avenge Napoleon, like Hitler the Kaiser.*8 
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One decade of discourse about British (and western) softness and feebleness 
seemed on the verge of being confirmed by facts. This was, after all, the time in 
which Mussolini relished the idea of Italy acquiring long-sought military glory 
in Egypt and of becoming a leading force in the conflict against the decadent 
west.*? Reading Ciano’s account of Mussolini’s words at this time, Britain does 
not appear to be a threat, rather simply a playground for Mussolini’s armed 
forces to show Fascism’s new might. 

The grim winter between 1940 and 1941 made clear that Britain was far 
from defeat and that the war was nowhere near over. Even before the beginning 
of the Italian military disasters, the prolonged British resistance was forcing the 
Fascist press to adopt a more flexible approach, accepting that Britain was not 
defeated yet. On 21 October 1940, Aldo Valori addressed the admiration of 
many Italians for British resistance, attributing it to the stubbornness of an ig- 
norant people, the fear of the ruling class and the profits of big business for peace 
and defeat, but most of all to the abiding strength of Britain: 


Britain is not won; [. . .] its resources of all kinds, accumulated during cen- 
turies of pillaging, are of course not exhausted |. ..] but let us not attribute 
to our foe moral virtues that are completely imaginary; let us not credit 
him with a superiority of character that he has not.” 


Then defeat struck. The Regia Marina suffered a serious blow when British 
planes attacked it at Taranto, and the small but mobile mechanised force com- 
manded by General O’Connor managed to rout Graziani’s huge Tenth Army, 
quickly conquering Cyrenaica, while the Africa Orientale Italiana was soon 
overrun despite stubborn resistance in Eritrea. During the winter of 1940-1941, 
Great Britain had broken Italy’s independent war effort.”! 

The difficult task of reconciling Italian defeats with the quite-unflattering 
depiction previously given of the British forced a change in the discourse: victory 
was still considered certain, but the war was now described as a long business. 
Britain was still strong, not a dead man walking and, as La Stampa commented, 
all the forces of the nation were to be focused on removing this last obstacle on 
the path to European peace.” At the same time, the magnitude of British success 
was downplayed. In February, Orlando Freri wrote in Gerarchia that England, 
unable to attack a Germany protected by the sea, had ‘concentrated all the forces 
available in its immense empire against Italy. The Mediterranean and Africa 
had assumed a central role in the economy of the war.’ However, the British 
advance was far from quick or decisive. Wavell’s offensive had been slow despite 
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his remarkable forces, which had accumulated up to 400,000 men since before 
the war in many mechanised and armoured units and yet were contained by 
the stubborn resistance of ‘Italian units [lacking] means of attack and defence.’ 
Britain had used all its strength against what it considered the ‘minor mass’ of 
the Axis, which explained Italian difficulties.”* 

In the context of this perceived British attempt to focus all available resources 
against Italy, it is important to mention how Fascist discourse considered the war 
in Greece as merely a theatre of the wider conflict against Britain. Therefore, 
Freri could write in April that the forces of Italy had faced the British Empire 
not just in Cyrenaica and in East Africa, but in Greece as well. The King of 
Greece was a ‘monarch with no character, maintained by Britain and a slave to 
English imperialism.¢ Particularly revealing is that while the term ‘mercenaries’ 
was often used to describe British allies or even the forces of the Dominions, it 
recurs frequently when talking of Greek soldiers opposing Italy.”” 

During the subsequent, fluctuating phase of the war in North Africa and 
the Mediterranean, war propaganda adopted a somewhat more moderate ap- 
proach. The British defeat in Greece was to be described as a ‘new Dunkirk 


and a new Gallipoli.’ 


While the first Italian-German recapture of Cyrenaica 
was celebrated as far more impressive than the previous British offensive, the 
recent defeats had instilled caution.” By September 1940, some informants were 
suggesting the need to avoid excessively underrating British military strength, 
lest possible military failures have a more harmful effect on a public opinion 
that was too sure of itself!°° Observers condemned the lack of accuracy in the 
press’ reports, underlining that, by the end of September, it was leading more and 
more Italians to distrust it.'"' The defeats proved these warnings correct, and by 
1941 the rule was to avoid any excessive optimism and predictions of the devel- 


' Violent attacks on Churchill, however, were extremely 


opments of the war. 
common.’ The temptation of interpreting victory as a sign of weakness, or 
the unworthiness of the enemy, seemed too strong to be avoided by the press, 
which was eventually ordered on 22 April 1941 to ‘stop underrating the enemy 
and diffusing a sense of euphoria.’!°* One interesting example from spring 1941 
is an analysis by ministry of popular culture functionaries of a book written by 
Curzio Villa, the anti-British author reemerging after a long absence. The report 
considered the book a serious one, ‘with [a] rich selection of informative facts.’ 


However, the underrating of British weaknesses was too much: 


The balance of the author wavers a little when insisting on the, certainly 
meaningful but not decisive, episode of the mutiny of the Invergordon 
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[in 1931] to prove the great decadence of the British fleet [. . .] The fol- 
lowing facts do not sustain such a theory. Also excessive is the pessimistic 
evaluation of the centrifugal forces of the Dominions and of the Indian 
revolt as very quick disintegrating germs [sic] of the Empire. The experi- 
ence of the current war in which the Dominions support Great Britain, 
and India lies more or less quietly under the British heel, have partially 
debunked this postulate; postulate to be considered historically right if 
considered in a slow and normal process of time.!° 

A period of violent but indecisive battles in the desert followed, until the 
Italians and the Germans were forced to retreat once again from Cyrenaica. 
Again, the British occupation of the region was quite short. Between January 
and July 1942, the Axis forces in North Africa managed to overwhelm the 
British divisions in Cyrenaica and eventually push deep into Egypt. This led 
to a resurfacing of press contempt regarding both British military prowess and 
the supposedly weak morale of the British people; these sentiments were more 
in evidence than they had been since summer 1940.'°° The Fascist authorities, 
however, had realised by this point that these exaggerations were counterpro- 
ductive. The morbid, contented descriptions of the suffering of British civilians 
under German bombings almost disappeared in the early months of 1942, and 
by January Pavolini had recommended that the press not excessively emphasise 
the difficulties facing the British home front.'”” In June 1942, while the Axis 
forces were marching through Egypt, the orders to the press set the official tone 
as one of ‘great sobriety, adding that ‘we expect victory exclusively through [our] 
arms, and not from a collapse of the enemy domestic front.’ In July, the orders 
to the press stated that 


in North Africa, the enemy fought and fights with bravery and stubborn- 
ness. To downplay such a truth with vulgar and irresponsible banalities 
(enemy routs, etc.) would undervalue the heroism and tenacity of our [sol- 
diers]. Also [it is necessary to] refrain from an excessive underrating of the 
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English generals,'” with ironic biographies, etc. The reason of [our] victo- 
ries must be exclusively credited to [our] military heroism, strategic genial- 
ity, in the power of the Italian and German troops’ armament. The current 
order is also valid for the humoristic press and extends to the maritime field 
(English ships [that] do not know but how to sink, etc.).!"° 

However, articles questioning the enemy’s will to fight continued to appear. 


Particularly interesting is an article published in September 1942 in I/ Corriere, 
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which provides an anthropological explanation of British warfare. If the British 
had ‘cowardly’ fled the battlefield on many occasions, it was because they waged 
war like their corsair ancestors who, in the infinite space of the seas, were used to 
attacking when superior in forces and withdrawing when the enemy was stron- 
ger. In British warfare there was no room for tactical genius in order to obviate 
with manoeuvre to material inferiority. This kind of warfare reduced the battle 
to a question of brute strength, so distant from the spiritual values that underlay 
Italian successes. Another reason for such a British ‘strategic aberration’ was that 
they had no problem retreating again and again because they never fought in 
their homeland. However, the German, Italian and Japanese forces, attacking 
Britain everywhere, had ruined the old British game of ‘space and time.’ !! Ar- 
mando Tosti in La Difesa della Razza (see chapter 5) provided one peculiar, and 


extreme, racial explanation of the British attitude towards war.'!* 


Hatred of the Barbarians: Occupation and Bombings 


With the collapse of Graziani’s Tenth Army at Beda Fomm, the British com- 
pleted their first occupation of Cyrenaica, which was described by the Fascists 
as exceptionally harsh. In July 1941, the powerful Gerarca Alessandro Pavolini 
wrote that the “97 days of infamy’ of the first British occupation of the region 
had given all Italians good reason to hate the authors of such barbarity.'? An- 
other article denounced ‘the ignoble and inhuman behaviour of the occupation 


troops,’ contrasting it with Roman civilisation,'“ 


a theme that was reprised by a 
successive comparison of the British and Australians with the Vandal invaders of 
Roman Africa.’ One letter published in Gerarchia described the ‘martyrdom’ 
inflicted on the Italian civilians by the Australians, who instead ostentatiously 


respected the Jewish, Arab, Greek and Indian populations: 


This is the British civilization and nobleness, this is [. . .] the truth that 
every citizen of Benghazi lived through during the temporary rule of the 
alcoholic Englishmen; their army was in such a state to disgust the most 
savage race in the world." 


The indignation over the British occupation of Cyrenaica was popularised by 
the successful 1942 film Bengasi. Early in the movie, civilians are sheltering from 
British bombs falling on the capital of Cyrenaica. One middle-aged man (clearly 
characterised as a disfattista) suggests that living under British occupation might 
not be so bad, as ‘the English are a civilised people.’ He is immediately corrected 
by the other civilian, pointing out that the enemy purposefully targeted houses 
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and hospitals. Later, the Australians troops (it is hinted that they fight instead 
of the English) prove to be arrogant and cruel masters, mistreating Italians, 
Arabs and even animals, perpetuating classic anti-British stereotypes such as the 
haughty officer and the brutal soldier, more often drunk than not. In the movie, 
as Marla Stone underlined, ‘in contrast to the solid values of family, loyalty and 
home represented by the Italians of Bengasi, the enemy is weak and covers its 
weakness with arrogance and decadence. The British and their imperial troops 
flout international law, loot, vandalise and terrorise. The British soldiers are 
effeminate and old; the British officers have high-pitched voices and weak facial 
features. The film shows them fortifying themselves with liquor. . . ”"”” 

The British were also supposedly cruel to prisoners of war. Aldo Valori said 
that ‘there are many things that make us greatly doubt that the English have 
an adequate concept of the principles of humanity and decency that must rule 
war [...], for example, the lack of care they have for the prisoners’ correspon- 
dence.’"'* As the war went on, accusations of brutality against prisoners became 
more common and depicted a far harsher situation. Italian prisoners were now 
living in inhumane conditions, enduring harassment by British troops and (with 
the implication that such a thing was far worse), nonwhite gaolers. Movies like 
Un pilota ritorna (A Pilot Returns) pictured a harsher reality, with prisoners 
being brutally mistreated by British troops.'” 

The violent German bombing campaign against Britain was celebrated by the 
Fascist press. The word ‘panic’ was used to describe the condition of Londoners, 
and Englishmen in general, under the bombs.!*° In September 1940 La Stampa 
laughed at ‘English contortionism under the avenging bombs,’ noticing how 
British agitation under the bombs contrasted with the stereotype of the calm 
Englishman.'*' The same month, one article mocked the Londoner ‘cavemen’ 
who lived underground to find refuge from the bombings.'”* In October, Luigi 
Barzini commented in apocalyptic tones on the ‘rain of fire from the sky’ annihi- 
lating London, recalling the doom of Sodom and Gomorrah. It was, in Barzini’s 
words, historical revenge for all the miseries inflicted by Britain on the world; ‘if 
[British] resistance persists’ he concluded, ‘nothing will remain of England but 
the skeleton.’’? Mussolini was proud to announce to the Italians that he had 
asked for and obtained Hitler’s approval to participate in the air battle against 
Britain (something that would later be exploited by British propaganda).'”* Yet 
Britain kept fighting, and soon Italy was also subject to a bombing campaign. 
The ferocious Allied bombings on Italian (and German) cities was one of the 
main themes of both propaganda and more sophisticated Fascist discourse re- 
garding wartime Britain. Yet how could one reconcile the need to denounce the 
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brutality of the British campaign while praising the German one, which brought 
to Britain the destruction described by countless articles, for the whole length 
of the war?!” 

Civilian correspondence often underlined anti-British themes as well. One 
letter, dated October 1941, sent from Italian immigrants in Argentina stated 
that ‘it is necessary that these Anglo-Saxons are exterminated for good, for with 
them we would live in a state of eternal slavery, given the nefarious egoism [that] 
is in them innate.’!”° 

Luigi Petrella underlined that the line held by Fascist propaganda in the first 
year of the conflict was to ‘deny that the war was a destructive break with the 
deeply rooted rhythms and habits of Italy, while at the same time it was de- 
scribing in the crudest terms the terrible consequences of German air raids over 
English cities.!”’ In this context, the point usually held was that the enemy was 
willingly targeting people because their goals were not military but terroristic 
in nature, and that Britain had started the murderous practice of bombing civil- 
ians.!*8 As early as 13 June 1940, the British bombed Turin, leading radio propa- 
gandist Aldo Valori to denounce their ‘murderous amateurism.” As expressed 
in an order to the press on 21 November 1942, ‘the enemy increasingly shows 
that it does not pursue a military goal, but only a criminal one [camorristico]. In 
any case, the Italians are not and will not allow themselves to be terrorised.” 
The employment of bombs disguised as toys or pencils was unsurprisingly the 
source of plenty of moral indignation. In July 1941 La Stampa stated that, by 
using this kind of arms, the British had proven themselves once again not to be- 
long to the world of civilised peoples.'! The themes of brutality and reluctance 
to risk their mens’ lives appear side-by-side in an article written in June 1943 in 
Gerarchia, which suggested that ‘the Anglo-Saxons’ had still not attempted a 
landing in Europe, preferring instead to bomb women and children because of 
the awareness of the heavy price in blood that such a move would require. The 
Anglo-Saxons were 


in a hurry to eliminate Italy from the conflict, and they would like to do 
it without a fight. Never were our enemies so worried to spare the blood of 
our fighters, shedding the one of our children, of our women, of our elders, 


of our nurses, and destroying our churches, our millenary monuments.'** 


Their goal was, then, to break the spirit of the Italian people, the tools used 
including the usual ‘threats and wheedling, the explosive pencil together with 
the flattering leaflet, the brutal bombing with the sentimental appeal, the hu- 
miliating command with the praise of our soldiers.'**Brogi wondered how 
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much more worried they would have been if, being aware of the real spiritual 
endurance of the Italian people, they would realise that ‘there are not few people 
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waiting for the Anglo-Americans,"*‘ in Sicily, Sardinia, Calabria or Grosseto, 


to avenge their killed or maimed children, [their] women bombed on peaceful 


”135 The same month, Concetto Pettinato 


roads, old men buried under the ruins. 
underlined how, throughout their history, the British had proven themselves 
to have ‘a heart of stone.’3° However, this kind of discourse, which showed the 
Italians as victims of British cruelty, was not always appreciated by Fascist cen- 
sorship. The orders to the press were to avoid any sentimentality concerning the 
loss of human lives and the visits of personalities to the population (the term 
used was pietismo), to adopt a ‘virile polemic tone’ and focus on the barbarity 
and cowardice of the enemy.!*” The Fascist authorities felt that too little space 
had been given to describing Anglo-Saxon cruelty by the press. In May 1943, 
the orders to the press lamented that ‘the polemic against the Anglo-American 
pilots, murderers of children and women, is not “cutting” enough. [It is necessary 
to] develop the concept of barbarism, gangsterismo, cowardice. Avoid any senti- 
mental tone. Do not mention, for now, reprisals.’°* The appeal did not have a 
long-lasting effect and, later the same month, the orders to the press mentioned 
how ‘after some days, the polemic against the enemy has, again, lost its “cutting”: 
the English and the Americans keep fighting the war as brigands. The reaction 
of the Italian press is weak.’ The order added that one newspaper had claimed 
‘Italians are angels’ — such rhetoric was to be avoided, since it was reminiscent of 
the ‘old despicable commonplaces of the “good Italian”?"*° The Fascist regime 
had sought to turn the Italian people into a hard race of conquerors: the only 
acceptable response to the bombings was hatred, not images of passive martyrs. 
The order to the press on 17 May 1943 gives a picture of what this meant: 


Today we witness cowardly, atrocious and inhuman acts [. . .] that have 
no precedent and recall the far times of the barbarian invasions. The reac- 
tion of the Italian press against those atrocities must be dealt with a strong 
sentiment, and most of all must be strongly felt by the writers, without 
pietisms. GENERAL DIRECTIVE: hatred against the barbarians.'“! 


By 1944, the discourse focused on the subject of the brutality and arrogance 
of the invaders, the ‘new barbarians, worse than the old, because unlike them 
they showed no respect for the artistic treasures of Italy." 

The stereotype about the Briton who could not or would not not fight had 
largely disappeared. Concetto Pettinato, a journalist well known for his hatred 
of the Western democracies, wrote in January 1943 that 
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if the British islands had been inhabited by 50 millions of Italians instead 
of 50 millions of Englishmen, after Dunkirk Churchill would have been 
forced to wear a fake beard and run from his home from the window [and] 
King George would have escaped by night [. ..] But the British islands are 
inhabited by Englishmen, instead, and forty-three months since Dunkirk 
the war still lasts, King George is still on his throne, Churchill smokes his 
cigars and Eden did not stop talking about fancy ties." 


Pettinato’s new point of view somehow mirrored Mussolini’s in 1917, when 
he had implied that, unlike the Italians, the British were capable of remaining 
unified behind their national cause. Once again, the Fascist discourse had gone 
full circle. 


CHAPTER 4 





‘The Racial Inferiority of Anglo-Saxons’ 


Britain in the Nordicist/Mediterraneanist Debate 


HE FASCIST REPRESENTATION OF Britain in racial terms has received 

little attention in the literature.’ No previous study has taken into con- 

sideration the fact that Italian racism was divided among factions with 
different worldviews, goals, allies and enemies, and how that influenced the 
choice of the themes used by this racist discourse. Whereas previous works treated 
the racist attitude towards Great Britain as monolithic, this work aims to provide 
a more detailed and nuanced reconstruction of the racial criticism of Britain in 
the period during which it flourished, 1938-1943. The double interpretative goal 
adopted is to identify both the origins of the propaganda’s themes and the reasons 
behind the diverse stances adopted by different racist personalities. This essay 
will focus on the analysis of British racism as perceived by Italian racists, torn 
between considering it a good example because of the firm racial consciousness 
it created and the impressive achievements of British imperialism, and criticis- 
ing it because of its excessive harshness. The focus will then shift to the origins 
and peculiarity of the various racist factions that emerged during the late 1930s 
and the war years. The racial image of the British emerging from the analysis is 
fragmented and at times inconsistent, changing again and again until the end of 
the regime. This essay will analyse how the various factions each developed one 
or more understandings of the ‘racial nature’ of the British, both according to 
their scientific (or, more accurately, pseudoscientific) postulates and, often, to the 
political opportunity within the context of the struggle with the rival factions. 


Italian and Fascist Racism 


While forms of both spiritual and biological racism had existed in Italy since 
the nineteenth century and a number of Italian scholars adhered to northern 
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European racial theories, the fact that people like de Gobineau and Chamber- 
lain, the fathers of biological racism, held the Italians in contempt alienated 
most Italian intellectuals. Even when, with the development of anthropology, 
eugenics and archaeology, the European debate about race was dominated by a 
more ‘scientific’ approach, the strong antiscientific prejudices held by the ide- 
alistic cultural élites of Italy meant that cultural, or spiritual racism (as well as 
Lamarckian, or environmental, genetics) was always more popular in the coun- 
try. Internationally, Italy was weak compared to other European nations, and 
the great difference in the development of northern and southern Italy inspired 
many racist Italian thinkers to speculate on racial explanations for these differ- 
ences.’ Eventually, in the early twentieth century, two schools emerged: one that 
identified the Italians with the Aryans and one that claimed they were Mediter- 
raneans. The first assumed that the Italians were part of the dominant ethnic 
identity of northern Europe, implying that current Italian weakness was the 
consequence of the country (and of course the southerners in particular) being 
‘racially contaminated’ by inferior races. The second insisted that, far from being 
Aryans, the Italians were part of the (recently ‘discovered’) Mediterranean race. 
The hugely influential anthropologist Giuseppe Sergi was the most important 
of the Mediterraneanists: he claimed that the Mediterraneans, being an inde- 
pendent group themselves, were the greatest of the races and denied that the 
Aryans (who, until recently, had been unable to develop civilisation) had a mean- 
ingful influence on European history.* Anti-Germanic and anti-Nordic feelings 
peaked during the Great War, as reflected in Mussolini’s writings at the time. 
However, his new Fascist comrades also influenced the future Duce’s early racial 
ideas. While Mussolini praised the Latin race in one of his speeches, he also 
deplored the current state of Italy, and soon absorbed much of the Nationalists’ 
stance on regenerating Italy. Convinced of the necessity of improving the Italian 
people by transforming their character along Fascist lines, he made it clear, even 
before his rise to power, that eugenics must play a role. However, it was not until 
1927 that he started to introduce measures aimed at increasing the ‘health’ of 
the nation, by encouraging physical activity, as well as fecundity, with the cre- 
ation or improvement of prenatal and maternal support structures, increasing 
criminal sentences for those involved in abortion and taxing bachelors.° The 
Catholic Church supported these policies,and for ten years Mussolini appeared 
convinced that such policies were proving successful.’ Increasingly racist towards 
people of colour, after the proclamation of the Empire in 1936 Mussolini began 
outlining an apartheid system in East Africa and was incensed by accounts of 
frequent miscegenation there.’ The development of an Italian Fascist racial 
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doctrine was the consequence of the Duce’s frustration with the apparent failure 
of his attempts to build a ‘Fascist New Man’ through both political indoctrina- 
tion and eugenics programs. 

German-style racism was quite unpopular in Italy in the mid-1930s and would 
remain so for most of the population. In 1934, during a period of temporary crisis 
with the new Nazi regime in Germany, Mussolini openly ridiculed Nordicism 
and German claims of racial superiority. In 1936, Sergi once again championed 
the Mediterraneanist cause with a book entitled The Britons: Mediterraneans in 
the North of Europe, in which he claimed that the glories of the British Empire 
came from the Mediterranean origins of part of its people.’ In his book, Sergi 
stated that the Mediterranean presence in the British Isles preceded by far the var- 
ious other peoples, like the ‘Celts, Scandinavians, Wikings [in English in the text] 
and Normans, Danes, Angles, Saxons, pirates and thieves, who brought enor- 
mous damages to the population and the territory and caused fierce and bloody 
civil wars as well as a century-long, deep anarchy.’ While they probably were not 
the first inhabitants, the Mediterranean Britons (linked with the Iberians) still 
had a major ethnic presence in the islands. The successive invading peoples were 
indeed little more than ‘a few hundreds of men that suddenly landed on the Brit- 
ish coasts assaulting and submitting the [native] inhabitants like the fierce pirates 
they were, who were unavoidably assimilated by the indigenous population." His 
conclusion was that ‘it is possible to trace, in the British population, an archaic 
base common with many other populations of Europe, Greece, Italy, France, 
Spain with [sic] Portugal, as well as with other populations of Central Europe.’ "! 

However, and surprisingly, when Mussolini decided to create his own brand 
of racism, he did not make use of Italian Mediterraneanism, but did so by syn- 
thesising the concept of Romanita with the Nordic Aryan myth. Unsatisfied 
with the progress of his attempt to transform Italians, convinced that the myths 
of Romanita and Mediterraneanism had proven insufficient for his goals, he 
thought that Nordic Aryanism could provide Italians with a militaristic racial 
model. Mussolini’s contempt for southern Italians and his long-time anti-A fri- 
canism probably made such a choice easier, and in 1938 the Duce privately stated 
that he himself was Nordic.’* Mussolini tasked the young anthropologist Guido 
Landra with writing the ‘Manifesto of the Racial Scientists’ in 1938.'° The Man- 
ifesto sported a scientific approach to the problem of race. While Romanita could 
be kept with reservations, Landra’s Nordicist racism replaced concepts like Lati- 
nita (Latin-ness) and Mediterranean identity with Nordic-Aryan myths." Sup- 
ported by the anti-Semitic faction of the Catholic Church, the racial campaign 
singled out Jews, useful targets because the stereotypes surrounding them were 
close to what Mussolini wanted to fight in the Italian bourgeois class. The racial 
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laws did not, however, signal the final victory of the Nordicist faction. Mussolini 
himself seems to have regretted his support for this brand of biological racism 
and the Mediterraneanists fought back, reclaiming much of their lost influence 
under the banners of spiritual racism and Catholicism. The struggle did not 
cease until the end of Fascism and around 1941 a new faction, the one led by 
spiritual Nordicist Julius Evola, emerged.’? With consensus proving impossible, 
only German occupation of the country made the pro-German faction, led by 
the long-time anti-Semite Giovanni Preziosi, the force behind the harshly an- 
ti-Semitic Fascist policies of the Republic of Sald in 1943-1945. 


Understanding the English and Their Racial Policies 


The first ‘anthropological’ analysis of the British people in the Fascist press can 
be found in the article “The discovery of the English’ by Curzio Villa in Ger- 
archia in January 1938. Villa stated that ‘to understand the English character 
means to understand England, it means to anticipate the developments of En- 
glish politics and, somehow, foresee its future consequences.’ The elements that 
had contributed to the formation of the ‘unmistakable physical and spiritual’ 
traits of the English had been ethnic, geographic and ideological (i.e., the Pu- 
ritan idea). The English ‘race’ was the expression of an ‘obscure mix of races 
coming from the Baltic that settled [in] the great islands’ and formed its char- 
acter after the invasion of the Normans. Villa summed up the supposed English 
national character in a few essential traits: the preponderance of pragmatism 
and utilitarian realism, which subordinated theories, ideals and feelings to in- 
terest and reason, as well as a perceived necessity for cooperation and a tendency 
toward social organisation. The latter resulted in a strong sense of collective 
discipline. Other features were the ritual concept of life (as shown by the rigid 
system of ceremonies, traditional costumes and vocabulary in British public life), 
the idea of respectability and team spirit. The last, remarkable, trait was the deep 
belief in the superiority of the English people over every other. The reasons for 
such a hubris (which Villa considered one of the ‘funniest features of the English 
character)’ were both historical (long isolation) and religious (dating back to 
Cromwell and his conviction of the divine mission of the English people). The 
key to the English ability to combine their spiritual side with their constant 
pursuit of self-interest was hypocrisy. Unable to understand abstractions and 
great intelligent ideas, the English were gifted with a formidable instinct but 
lacked intelligence, while their civilisation was all appearance, characterised by 
empiricism, greediness and personal interest. The English national character, 


according to Villa, ‘was completely subject to instinct and nature.” Interestingly 
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enough, while successive Fascist criticism of Britain corresponded with some 
points of Villa’s analysis, the supposed English tendency towards social cooper- 
ation and discipline was consistently denied by many racist scholars, to the point 
of describing the British as unable to even conceive of the concept of community. 
Furthermore, later authors claimed that the British way of life, far from being 
‘subject to instinct and nature, was indeed antinatural and antibiological. 

A few months later, Mussolini launched his ‘Reform of Customs’ (one of the 
most derided consequences of which was the ban on the handshake, which was 
considered soft and ‘Anglo-Saxon’).'” His racial campaign followed, culminating 
in the 1938 racial laws. Mussolini’s obsession with the problem of miscegena- 
tion was soon mirrored in La Difesa della Razza."* Already in the third issue, 
it was noted that the French colonial model, encouraging massive movements 
of metropolitan colonists to the colonies, had as a consequence the spreading 
of miscegenation.” The British, in contrast, only allowed a limited number of 
white women to move to the various countries of the Empire.”° 

The first article focusing explicitly on Britain appeared in La Difesa in No- 
vember 1939, under the title “British Racism.’ According to the author (iden- 
tified only as A.L.), the British Empire and people were extremely racist. Fur- 
thermore, British racism was described as unique, ‘aprioristic and integral, and 
sprung from the Englishman’s notion of his own absolute ethnic superiority 
compared to all other men living on the Earth, be they white or coloured.” 

While living an attractive way of life, characterised by the absence of frugal- 
ity and based on comfort and relaxation, the Briton’s basic notions of British 
superiority made him unable and unwilling to see what was wrong in his own 
home. He was, however, also a harsh ruler. Abroad he posed as a ‘silent and severe 
master, greedy merchant or merciless creditor, he was devoid of sympathy for any 
foreigner.’ Never loved, he was nonetheless respected, sometimes even admired, 
but often hated. The article described how brutal British racism was concerning 
its colonial subjects.” 

La Difesa, however, was a racist magazine, which responded to Mussolini’s 
perceived necessity to construct a racial identity for the Italian people. The very 
characteristics of the British described in the article were quite close to what 
Mussolini had declared his desire to turn the Italian into when he told Ciano the 
Italians had to learn ‘to be less “nice,” to become hard, implacable, hated. That 
is, masters.”> The author seemed to show respect for the British racial attitude 
towards their inferior subjects: 


The Briton rules, we have to admit, with a handful of white men over vast 
lands, that is because of his energy and his bravery: he is extremely severe 
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when he asks for obedience, implacable when suppressing: the Briton does 
not oppress the native, instead leaving him the full freedom to follow his 
own customs, but [.. .] he does not give him anything back.* 


Furthermore, the British (meaningfully here called Anglo-Saxons) used to 
get rid of the races they deemed unassimilable.” This inconsistency regarding 
British colonialism was inherent in Fascist rhetoric and was usually solved by 
claiming that it was British hypocrisy, not British violence, that was despicable. 
The following passage regarding the British perception of Jews is an example of 
that kind of reasoning: 


Great Britain is not racist, or so it claims, but does not allow Jews in the 
main public services or among its high officers. An Anglo-Saxon asked 
whether an Israelite is an Englishman, will simply and calmly answer that 
he is not English, but an Israelite. With the same aplomb he will however 
declare himself an antiracist!?° 


In this early phase, some Nordicists seemed to consider the British more as 
an example to follow than an enemy to despise. In the same issue, in an article 
supporting alimentary autarchy and claiming that it was the law of nature that 
the carnivore is the master and the herbivore the servant, Giuseppe Lucidi (a 
quite unknown signer of the ‘Manifesto’ who became a proliferous contributor 
to La Diféesa) remarked how “a few tens of thousands of well-fed, carnivorous En- 
glishmen manage to rule over two hundreds millions of Indians.” The ruthless 
British attitude was an example of what was needed for a superior race to rule 
over large, inferior, masses of coloured people. The Nordicists were, in this case, 
close to the Nazi perception of British colonialism. Hitler and many others in 
Germany were convinced that brutality in the colonies and in war was a key 
feature of the British national character. Even Allied victory in the Great War, 
according to many Germans, had been mostly due to the British lack of moral 
scruples in starving the German nation through the blockade.”* 

Guido Landra fought furiously against his Mediterraneanist rivals (and in 
this case against their Lamarckian beliefs) when he wrote an article entitled “The 
Environment Does Not Change the Race’s Nature’ some months later. Rejecting 
the idea that it was the geographical position that made the fortune of great ci- 
vilisations, he claimed that there were islands far better placed than Britain, and 
places far more suited for the foundation of a city than Rome.” He concluded 
that, given the right racial attributes, it is men who defeat the environment, and 
not vice versa. Once again, Britain was considered a positive example, in this case 
even compared with Rome. 
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Other contributors to La Difesa were far less enthusiastic about Britain and 
its imperial methods. One was the journalist, director and cinema critic Antonio 
Petrucci. In an article, he described the Italian relationship with its imperial 
subjects as the right balance between the excessively friendly approach and the 
far more brutal British one. 


The pride in their own superiority, exasperated by an education that is 
based on the famous motto according to which the Negroes begin just 
below the Channel, makes of the English who moved to the colonies an 
example of the second [excessive brutality] case.*° 


Petrucci criticised British brutality once again a few months later, claiming 
that while British colonialism had been somewhat admirable, the British ideol- 
ogy of Anglo-Saxon racial superiority had been the cause of the extermination 
of the natives, especially in the Dominions.” Later, he talked of the ‘failure of 
the British colonization in Africa, caused by wild mercantilist imperialism. Ac- 
cording to Petrucci, the British were proving unequal to the responsibilities the 
superior white race had concerning its supposedly inferior subjects.” 

Lidio Cipriani, one of the original scientists who signed the Manifesto anda 
die-hard Nordicist, surprisingly shared Petrucci’s point of view. Cipriani was an 
anthropologist whose area of expertise was the African races. While thoroughly 
convinced of the inferiority of the African peoples,* he also believed that Brit- 
ish colonialism was predatory and exceedingly violent. In December 1940 he 
wrote in La Difesa about the different races’ methods of conquest and ruling. 
He stated that while the Italians were fair and humane rulers (as proven by ‘the 
chubby faces of the kids born after our annexation’) the British Empire had 
been by far the most brutal of the colonial powers, whose ‘inhumane methods, 
applied as they were ona huge scale, decimated or destroyed the harmless indig- 
enous populations all over ample territories.’ The Italian people, instead, thanks 
to their ‘ancient civilization that Italy enjoyed because of its racial features, were 
incapable of mistreating the weak and of being ‘insincere.’*4 


Explaining British Defeat: the Nordicist Reaction to 
Britain’s Difficulties in the Early Phase of the War 


The events of the first year of the war were to greatly influence the racial dis- 
course concerning Britain. In March 1940, in the middle of the uncertain pe- 
riod before the German attack in France that made Mussolini decide to join 
the war, Silvio Landra, Guido’s brother, wrote an article entitled “Two Peoples 
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Struggling, in which he analysed the two main belligerent nations: Germany 
and Britain. Landra claimed that the struggle between these two powers was not 
a racial one, for the Germans and English were, if not brothers, at least cousins. 
He argued that Britain was ‘inhabited by a people that was created out of the 
mixture of the Saxons, the Angles, with elements of Celtic and also Mediter- 
ranean origin [. . .] as well as of the invasions of the [Scandinavian] Normans 
and Danes.’ Celtic populations still lived in some regions of the country, and 
the differences in both looks and character between the Germanic and Celtic 
elements, where the mixing had not occured, were easy to spot. Describing the 
English, Landra wrote that ‘not denying his own good qualities as a worker, 
mariner and manufacturer, it must be noted that all his activities are dominated 
by egoism and cold calculation.’ The author described the Germans in a better 
light, without, however, trying to predict which side would prevail.® The article 
was relatively balanced, and reflected both the difficulty in racially attacking the 
English without involving the Germans and the uncertainty regarding Italy’s 
place in the conflict. In the following issues of La Difesa, not much attention 
was given to Britain. Things changed after the Allied defeat in the Low Coun- 
tries and France. In the 20 June issue, after Italy joined the war, Guido Landra 
tried to explain through a Nordicist lens the German triumph and the Allied 
disaster. Defeated France, inhabited by Celts, had no right to call itself a Latin 
nation:** The struggle against Britain had its own clear racial character as well. 
The island, originally Celtic, had been repeatedly invaded by different peoples, 
all of which were of Nordic stock. These racially superior elements were the same 
and, as in other continents, had contributed to the creation of new nations. In 
‘Old England, instead ‘they had assumed a completely oligarchic and mercan- 
tile form.’ It was therefore necessary that ‘a new great Nordic invasion would 
happen to England, and that other peoples would reorganise it in a more civil 
way the rule of the seas and the continents.” The problem was the decline of 
the Nordic element that had built the British ruling class. It is remarkable that 
the first analysis that sought to explain the crisis of Britain through a racial 
lense came from the same author, Landra, who would later vehemently resist 
the racial demonisation of the English. In the same issue, Ubaldo Nieddu wrote 
extensively about the connections between theatre, poetry and race, describing 
Shakespeare as an author who had been able to fascinate the public of every age 
and country thanks to his connection to his race. Writing about ‘the most Latin 
of the Latins, he had given Caesar that ‘sense of reality’ that was typical of the 
English race but also of the Ancient Romans. At this point Nieddu, probably 
realising that such a positive comment about the nation Italy had just declared 
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war on was not acceptable, added that, in light of recent political events, such a 
‘sense of reality’ was no longer a British racial attribute.** 


National Sickness, Sexuality, Degeneration 
and Antiracial Ideologies 


The theme of the weakness, decline and degeneration of the British race had 
consistently appeared on the pages of La Difesa since before the war. Antonio 
Petrucci, anti-British as ever, criticised refinement and high standards of life as 
the cause of decline of the strong races. He was clearly talking of Great Britain in 
particular, since he wrote that ‘the British soldiers who brought all the suprem- 
acy of the Union Jack over the world, certainly did not have the supplementary 
portions that Hore-Belisha’s soldiers can enjoy today.” 

The harsh anti-Semite Armando Tosti was one of the sharpest anti-British 
contributors to La Difesa. In an article entitled ‘British Antiracism, he linked 
the ideas of the eighteenth-nineteenth century demographer Thomas Robert 
Malthus with the ones of his coeval economist David Ricardo, who he called 
‘English ambassador[s] of a Divinity hostile to humans.’ Both authors, according 
to Tosti, expressed a worldview that inhibited procreation. The consequence of 
what he called ‘these magnificent ideas’ was that ‘it is not possible, in Britain, 
to address the problems regarding the continuity and health of the race.’ Tosti 
quoted Trevelyan (who was himself an ardent admirer of Mussolini), stating that 
if Great Britain had been a great nation in 1851, the opposite was true today.*° 
The more recent generations had experienced moral, spiritual and intellectual 
degeneration, also caused by the crowded environments in which they lived, by 
alcohol and lack of fresh air. Further proof of such degeneration was the ‘alarm- 
ing cases of homosexuality, not limited to the famous ones of Lord Douglas and 
Oscar Wilde.’ Tosti added that, according to nineteenth century authors, British 
soldiers were ready to sell their bodies for money and that the British people saw 
no difference between homosexual and heterosexual relationships. According 
to Tosti, ‘if we want to have the right understanding of [. . .] the sexual idealism 
of England, one can look for it in the writings in which Edward Carpentier [sic] 
(again an Englishman!) explained and almost glorified sodomy!" 

Women and children were the principal victims of British antiracism. Vio- 
lence against women was endemic and children were subject to corporal pun- 
ishment (which Tosti did not consider useful for the health of the race). The 
British often employed still painfully young children in the mines and in other 
menial labour, in terrible health conditions. British children were ‘usually in bad 
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condition, pale, sickly, and in general they look like a generation whose physical 
strength is increasingly disappearing.’ The British people were ‘ugly’ and more 
vulnerable to illnesses than other populations. Tosti believed that antiracism 
was a way to mistreat a people’s own race. He concluded that ‘the step from anti- 
racism to mistreating other races was short.’ The oppressed Irish (whose race was 
clearly different from the British) and the subjects of the British colonies were 
examples of such brutality. Hence, the British people, who had so many flaws 
in their own race and mistreated other races, could not hope to be relevant in 
Europe, and could not, in the name ofa nonexistent civilisation, rule the world.” 
British sexuality had been previously discussed by the journalist Marco 
Ramperti in La Stampa, in which he argued that the undying anti-Italian ha- 
tred of the British had a sexual origin and came from the deep envy the English 
harboured for Italian vigour.* The British were homosexuals, according to the 
historian Alessandro Luzio, and were assisted in this by the ‘conveniently placed 
thickets of Hyde Park. Much later, in July 1943, the important journalist and 
signatory of the Manifesto, Concetto Pettinato (who, almost sixty years later, 
was to be remembered by Indro Montanelli as an ‘example of coherence and hon- 
esty’) wrote in the same newspaper that ‘Puritanism, methodism and moralism 
turned the English into a moral pachyderm reducing [. . .] his faculty to answer 
to external excitations.® Vice and cruelty were typical of the ‘British Eros’ and 
‘English love was always polluted by prejudice, regret, resentment or fear. As for 
British feminism, far from meaning good relations between men and women, it 
‘meant a reciprocal rejection of the sexes’ and was the cause of abuses and homo- 
sexuality.*° Another author talked instead of the British abuse of pornography, 
which brought much money to the pockets of Jewish pornography mongers.*” 
The two themes of the British ‘antibiological’ mind-set and the terrible in- 
fluence those values had worldwide because of their export by Britain were later 
expanded by other authors. Regarding birth control, there could hardly have 
been an easier target for Fascist criticism. Ironically, the fears and goals of the 
British birth control, or Malthusian, movement were quite similar to those of 
the Italian Fascists who wanted to forge a new Italian race. Worried about a 
perceived decline in the racial quality of the population, and convinced that 
without a vigorous race, the Empire and the very survival of civilisation were in 
danger, the British Malthusians supported many measures, including the possi- 
bility of forced sterilisation, to improve the British race.** While a longstanding 
racist newspaper like I/ Tevere reported about British anxieties already in 1937, 
claiming (and in doing so echoing Mussolini’s own preoccupations) that Italy 
was not safe either, these methods were not compatible with the ethos and goals 
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of the Fascist regime. Italian authorities had always been suspicious about it, for 
more reasons than just the well-known opposition of the Catholic Church.” 
Corrado Gini, who strongly influenced Mussolini’s beliefs regarding the health 
of the Italian people, distrusted the ‘economic’ mind-set of neo-Malthusians 
and believed that birth control, once implemented, could escape the control of 
the authorities, potentially leading to the collapse of the nation.” Already echo- 
ing Gini’s thinking, in January 1941 Nicola Pascazio wrote in Gerarchia that 
Malthusian propaganda (supported by the Anglican Church) had reduced the 
British birthrate to such a point that the ‘vital power’ of Britain was obviously 
declining. The consequences of birth control were to ‘increasingly spread like 
an enormous abyss, at the roots of the biological and social building of the Em- 
pire.’ In June, Aldo Modica wrote that Great Britain, unable to take care of 
its own race, had seen the spreading of medical literature that encouraged the 
‘antibiological and antiscientific practice of birth control. According to Modica, 
the racial decline of peoples that were ‘too much civilised’ was caused by the 
‘intellectual limitation of the births, which caused a ‘progressive diminution of 
genitalism, meaning that mens’ virility decreased and led to the eventual bio- 
logical blurring of the differences between sexes. The unavoidable victory of the 
Axis was going to destroy such unnatural ideas and the new world was to be or- 
dered according to a new, ‘healthy, naturalistic ethics, in which peoples [would] 
find peace and harmony between matter and spirit, adoring the mother and the 
heroes, in one single symbol of equity and justice.” In 1941 the Corriere della 
Sera wrote that the reasons for British demographic decadence, which proved 
the end of any English role in Europe and the world, was not just the despicable 
Malthusian ideology but the idea that too many children were a strain for the 
wealth of the family.* In July 1942, I/ Tevere commented on the bleak demo- 
graphic future of Britain, noting that while the number of dogs grew the number 
of children diminished. Facing the disappearance of their people, many Britons 
now advocated for the introduction of German style demographic control.** The 
idea that British demographic decline was connected to the decline of Britain as 
a Great Power was not new. In September 1936, Mussolini had told Bottai that 
he had been sure of Britain’s unwillingness to act in defence of Ethiopia. His 
certainty, Mussolini said, came from a study of British demographic statistics, 
which clearly suggested that Britain was a nation increasingly consisting of old 
men and women, while the number of youths diminished. He commented that 
‘such a phenomenon leads to the prevalence of the weak, the feeble, the peaceful, 
the conservative, over the energetic, the willing, aggressive, the innovator. Such 


an England would have no will to fight. And she did not fight.” 
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In January 1941, the Manifesto signatory Giovanni Savelli argued that the 
British antiracial ideology had a harmful influence on a world scale, producing 
a sort of ‘racial atomism, where, through artificial immigrations and the im- 
position of ‘absurd borders’ (one example was British Somaliland), British rule 
caused the fragmentation of racially homogeneous peoples. 


From an ‘Anthropological’ to a Truly ‘Racial’ Discourse 


Between late 1940 and 1941, the fierce criticism of British racial policies and of 
their inability or unwillingness to preserve the health of their race often slipped 
into considerations that questioned the English race as a whole and sought to 
prove how decline was inherent not just in British choices or history but in its 
racial features. While the authors often echoed Landra’s earlier argument, their 
condemnation of the British race was now much harsher and did not seek to 
separate the ruling class from the people. Furthermore, the Germanic invaders 
of the Isles were not exempt from criticism. 

In October 1940, Bruno Damiani accused the British of having an 
‘anti-European and anticivil’ mind-set. While he did not claim that the nature 
of the English character had only racial explanations (the article was, after all, 
entitled “The English Children of Their History’), he took care to specify that 
distinguishing between the British people and the ruling class was useless, for 
‘Britannia is a multicellular animal, but the spirit and the brain are only one.’ 
Damiani’s discourse included clearly racial elements. According to him, ‘the 
Celts of England and the Britons proved reluctant — both because of their in- 
tellective incapacity and hostility towards social institutions — to [assimilate] 
the Roman heritage.’ Damiani wrote in Gerarchia rather than La Difesa, and 
was not reluctant to express somewhat anti-Germanic tones when he stated that 
‘those populations (the Angles and the Saxons) proved impervious to a sincere 
acceptance of the Christian spirit.” He added that ‘the Germanic invasions of 
the Vikings later established a new unbalance’ because of the lack of a Roman 
civilisation and Christian religion.” 

Armando Tosti stated that British degeneracy, coming as it did from the rul- 
ing classes, had infected every country touched by the ‘tentacles of England. 
The topic of the degeneration of the English race was an old one, Tosti wrote 
in January 1941. ‘I cannot help but think that degeneration is almost [. . .] con- 
genital to Britain, he wrote, then proceeded to present a summary of British 
history that included cannibalism, thievery (quoting Hume, Tosti stated that 
before 1688 all Scotsmen were thieves), alcoholism, illiteracy (including among 
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the ruling classes), torture, child abuse and murder. For Tosti, the ruling classes 
were still a clear example of British degeneracy. Lazy and hedonistic, they had 
‘set up a colossal banquet of pleasure, pride, vanity, they intoxicated themselves 
with all these poisons of the spirit.*8 

According to Tosti, before Fascism such degenerate Anglo-Saxons were a 
common sight in Italy, visiting the country, loving it when it was poor and pic- 
turesquely barbarous. British plutocracy itself had meaningfully contributed 
to the weakening of the English race, which was now unable to compete with 
younger and healthier races. ‘In other words,’ he concluded, ‘the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which has lost any vitality, had, in recent times, increased its degenera- 
tion and exhaustion.’ It was time for the Axis powers to bring it down once 
and for all. 

One month later, Tosti wrote about the ‘Psychic atavisms of the English race. 
The article began as follows: 


Nobody ignores that the principal characters of the English race are the 
habit to promise and not to keep their word; the opinion that everything 
is for sale; hence their ease with any kind of betrayal and the inclination to 
count on others to pull their chestnuts out of the fire.” 


Other features of the British race were systematic hypocrisy and brutality. 
After a quite long summary of the examples of merciless violence in British his- 
tory, Tosti concluded that the British race believed 


it was the supreme flower of humanity, when it is instead only rich of the 
most brutal qualities of instinct, it’s the race that does not contradict its 
psychic atavisms when, in 1940, it strafes field hospitals, kills women and 
children, uses the civilian population of the Italian and German cities as 


a military target. 


In June 1941, Tosti expanded his point of view in another article, in which 
he elaborated a curious explanation of the British national character. According 
to him, the British race had historically been unwilling to accept the sacrifices 
necessary to fight wars. This had racial explanations: ‘indeed, in order to follow 
the political events and keep an eye on the major powers, the English are forced 
[in]to an intense cerebral activity, which explains, maybe even more than the 
weather, the spleen [in English in the text] they suffer of” Such a tension, passed 
through the generations, had produced commercial and industrial speculation, 
which in turn had led to the establishment of an exploitative, lazy and conser- 
vative British capitalism. Capitalism and industrialism made them insensible to 
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the ideal and moral values that permeated war. Despite its great successes, British 
capitalism had failed to vanquish its enemies (the other races, whose psycho- 
logical attitude was so radically different from the English ones) and was now 
withering as a consequence of its lack of idealism. 

Furthermore, British capitalism had mongrelised the English race when it 
had allowed America to invade it. Americanisation, here meaning the pene- 
tration of American modernity, consumerism and race mixing, had deprived 
Britain of its national consciousness. The British people had never learned that 


pain must be faced with calm and bravery; that war must be accepted as 
a law of our current human life; that the utopian social state described by 
modern utilitarian intellectuals, in which material pleasures would be the 
goal of life, is repugnant and hateful; that the great fundamental values are 
bravery and spirit of sacrifice; that the destiny of empires is tied to the de- 
velopment of the religious and altruistic sentiments in the human spirit. 


That was the reason Britain could not win the war against the younger peo- 
ples. The British race was a decrepit one, whose ephemeral victories had been 
achieved thanks to others and one that hoped to be saved by merchants from the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Nordicist Dilemma: the Led-Astray Anglo-Saxon 


The war against Britain and the United States, which many now identified with 
the war against the Anglo-Saxons, offered the rivals of the Nordicist faction a 
useful opportunity. Giovanni Marro, the most important of the Italian nativists, 
an emerging trend opposed to the other racist factions, managed to deal a blow 
to both the Mediterraneanists and the Nordicists when he harshly attacked Ser- 
gi’s book I Britanni. Marro criticised Sergi’s modernism, as well as his concept of 
a Mediterranean race. Furthermore, he could easily use Sergi’s statements about 
the weaknesses of liberal Italy and ‘the decadence of the Latin nations’ to accuse 
him of anti-Italian sentiment.® ‘Infected’ with the mark of Judaism by his friend 
Lombroso, Marro stated, Sergi had smeared the accomplishments of both Rome 
and the Italian race. However, Sergi’s most hideous crime had been 


the supreme insult of judging the ‘English imperialism as perfectly similar 
to the Roman’ and even to consider ‘the English as the modern Romans, 
for convergence of origins, kin, of public life characters and of many other 
psychological, individual and social manifestations.“ 
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When the United States joined the war, the Fascist press increasingly started to 
use the term Anglo-Saxon, both nations described as belonging to a single enemy 
race. Lidio Cipriani, as we have seen, had no problem writing harshly of British 
imperialism, but had to deal with the contradiction of being a key Nordicist writ- 
ing for a magazine that was increasingly targeting the Germanic Anglo-Saxons 
as a race. Perhaps trying to find a solution, he wrote an article entitled ‘Are the 
North Americans Anglo-Saxons?’ His answer was negative. The growing pres- 
ence of coloured peoples (“the Blacks in particular:” Cipriani stated that his long 
experience in A frica proved to him that Black people could not be civilised) repre- 
sented a huge danger for the nation. The Americans were already a mixed people, 
and it was difficult to find an actual Anglo-Saxon in such racial chaos, despite 
the British having ‘some merit’ in the (brutal) colonisation of North America. 
Cipriani thought that the first English colonists were ethnically mixed as well, 
and so were their ancestors who lived in post-Roman Britain and even earlier: 


We should not neglect to address the mix [that] happened between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the aboriginals of Britain: who were in turn far from uni- 
form. Tacitus had indeed noticed short, swarthy men with curly hair who 
lived beside tall men with blond, wavy hair, very fair skin and blue eyes.® 


Writing about Ireland, Cipriani mentioned the racial differences between the 
Irish and the English races, writing that while ‘the English were generally tall, 
blond [. . .] long faced and headed, not vivacious and tending to insincerity, the 
Irish were close to the Mediterranean peoples, both in somatic traits and in char- 
acter. Indeed, they were ‘usually shorter, dolichocephalic, dark eyed and haired, 
with a loyal and vivacious soul. Despite these words, which could easily have 
been written by a Mediterraneanist, Cipriani took care to avoid any mention of 
the Nordic, or Germanic, nature of the English, only talking of the pre-Roman 
natives of Britain, whom the Caesar described as barbarous and cannibalistic. 

Guido Landra’s reaction to the growing ‘anti-Anglo-Saxon’ tone of La Difesa 
was quite different from Cipriani’s. In summer 1942, in an article regarding the 
importance of the study of chromosomes in order to understand race, Landra 
wrote that the English had a chromosomic Nordic element that was even purer 
than that of North Germans.” As Aaron Gillette explains, in 1942 “Landra 
saw the increasingly desperate struggles of the Axis in World War IT as part of a 
racial Armageddon.’ In July, he wrote that old, decrepit Europe had given up 
its hegemony over the world, as well as rejected its white heritage, by masochisti- 
cally attempting to repress the vital energies of Italy and Germany. The conflicts 
against the ‘mongrelised intellectual class’ of France, the Anglo-Saxons and the 
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Soviets could be defined as truly racial wars. However, while the war against 
the Bolsheviks was racial because they represented ‘central-Asian barbarism’ and 
were heirs of the ‘Empire of the Tartars who had reached the Adriatic in a not 
too remote past, the war against the Anglo-Saxons had a racial character just 
because ‘when we fight England and the United States, we fight international 
Judaism that has turned those nations into its stronghold.” 

While believing that the Anglo-Saxons had become puppets of the Jews, 
Landra did not think that the problem lay in their race. Nor had he completely 
given up his earlier appreciation for British imperialism: in September 1942, 
while writing on the issue of Italian racism in the colonies that Italy was to ac- 
quire from the British Empire, Landra still stated that ‘we have to admit that 
they [the English] have a strong racial consciousness with regard to the natives.’ 
He added that ‘the Italian [people] will have to replace in certain zones, a people 
who knew very well the importance of the racial factors.’ 

In Landra’s view, if ‘the western countries, and the Anglo-Saxon countries in 
particular [were] in great decline, according to the racial point of view, part of the 
reason was their urbanism. Given the rise of many Eastern peoples, still faithful 
to the land, the industrial development necessary to the Axis nations to contrast 
the Anglo-Saxons must not harm agriculture, which was essential for the defence 
of the race. Unlike the Italians, Anglo-Saxons, so proud of their strength, were 
now nothing but the ‘asocial expression of the great cities they come from.””! 

The final representation of Landra’s apocalyptic worldview, and in particular 
of his opinion on Anglo-Saxons, can be found in a December 1942 article enti- 
tled ‘Conflict of Races.’ Here, Landra describes the races belonging to each of 
the two struggling alliances. Once again, the French were depicted as rotten and 
senescent and the Slavs were the Mongols of old. Regarding the Anglo-Saxons, 
Landra still could not condemn them, at least in racial terms, with the same 
harshness. While admitting that the British people were clearly in a state of 
senescence and decadence, he wrote that the roots of the Anglo-Saxon race were 
‘with no doubt a strong Nordic base, which explained the past greatness of Brit- 
ain and, partially, the reason for its successes. The problem was that, with time 
and because of the expansion of the British Empire, the racial character of the 
English people had deeply changed. 

Landra’s anxiety regarding the progress of the war is illustrated by his 
statement about 


the Bolsheviks [that are] pressing with the forces of the renewed Tartary 
[. . .] the Anglo-Saxons [that are] unleashing against us the scum of all the 
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continents. It is almost as if the Devil wants to destroy for good the ideas 
of good and beautiful from this earth.” 


The predominant Jewish influence on their politics and society, the fact that 
they were conspiring with non-Europeans to bring Europe down and their ra- 
cial decadence meant that the Anglo-Saxons could not be considered ‘European 
peoples and of European civilization, At the same time, however, Landra com- 
pared the Americans with the British, claiming that the former had very little 
in common with the latter who, ‘for a long time, constituted a positive force for 
Europe.’ It is not clear whether he eventually came to believe that the English 
were not a European people anymore; it is possible that, at the time of the fall of 
Fascism, he still had not found a solution for his dilemma. 


The Mediterraneanist Stance: The Insane Englishman 


Other promoters of racial beliefs did not have such problems. The Mediter- 
raneanists could simply develop the most violent theories justifying the racial 
otherisation of the enemy. One example is particularly interesting in that it un- 
derlines both the extreme lengths to which this faction had gone to express their 
anti-British bias and the indifference to reality, and even simple intelligibility, of 
La Difesa’s intellectuals. In April 1942, Giovanni Savelli wrote an article entitled 
‘Anglo-Saxon Racial Solitude,’ a long, remarkably abstruse piece in which he ad- 
dressed biology, psychology, anthropology, geography and history to articulate 
his own interpretation of the British racial character. Savelli’s article was one of 
many similar pieces in which Fascist contributors to La Difesa or Gerarchia in 
particular investigated the supposedly peculiar psychology of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. These contributors tried to find a racial explanation for the traits of British 
(and American) societies, which were especially hideous to the Fascist mind-set 
and its emphasis on individualism. The pioneer of this genre had been the in- 
fluential philosopher Francesco Orestano, who, in April 1941, in his Gerarchia 
article “The Insane Englishman’ had argued that a particular mental structure 
fundamentally separated the English (the term Anglo-Saxon was not fashionable 
yet) race from the Germanic or Latin ones. Once again, the English were accused 
of being irredeemably bound to the empirical world and of being incapable of 
elaborating ‘general concepts.’ This nature explained why the British, inherent 
believers in materialism and nominalism, were skilful in their manipulation of 
the physical world, where the inert nature was easy to manipulate, but tradi- 
tionalist in the field of society, where human nature could not be as easily bent. 
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The impossibility of British society expressing a superior moral order had the 
consequence of unleashing individual originality, tolerance and religious anar- 
chy in the internal sphere, and shaping a faithless, chaotic foreign policy abroad. 
Lacking any sense of justice, Great Britain was unable to respect international 
treaties and was hence an enemy of the “European Order.’ 

Savelli’s article went even further. According to him, from the Early Middle 
Ages to the fifteenth century, English history had experienced violent struggles 
underlining the original racial tendencies that would be constant in later cen- 
turies. British history since the Tudors had revealed ‘constant directions and 
impulses.’ The formula that would be the core of the Anglo-Saxon world was 
discovered during the Tudor era and the strengthening of the monarchic insti- 
tution.” The Tudors had established their authority by aligning around them all 
the countless groups — municipal, associative, familiar interests — each of which 
had fought to keep its prerogatives during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Rather than creating order and hierarchy, the Tudors created a formula based on 
an elastic principle that, while proposing the myth of converging interests, was 
instead a ‘bitter mechanic of interferences’ that did not undermine the vitality of 
the groups. It was nothing more than the translation on a political level of ‘a ten- 
dency towards moral and social atomism’ typical of the English people and inex- 
tricable from the Anglo-Saxon psyche. Ifthe Anglo-Saxon moral atomism influ- 
enced the British concept of politics, it was in turn influenced by the geographical 
position of Britain. Isolated in this ‘moral microcosm’ and unable to perceive the 
fullness of reality, the English turned to rational or instinctual models. Isolation- 
ist conformism hence characterised every field of Anglo-Saxon society: 


Anglo-Saxon extremism [is linked] to the reactions and the bitter aban- 
donments of a humanity isolated beyond a geographical fracture, which 
became, irresistibly and deliberately, a historical and moral one. On sucha 
base, the destiny of the race is already defined.” 


Any contact with the external world (in which political action gained its 
impulse from economic reasons) was to cause England massive instability. The 
detachment of the Anglo-Saxon from his islands was the archetypal ‘adventure, 
where the English fell among other peoples he did not understand.”° Adventur- 
ers and companies, these economic versions of the old ‘clans,’ formed the Empire. 
The fundamental characters of the race were codified in theoretical systems like 
Walpole’s empiricism or William Pitt’s political cynicism, Adam Smith’s eco- 
nomic liberalism, or the parliamentary action of Peel and Gladstone, peaking 
in the establishment of free market, ‘the complete expression of the atomistic 
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dynamic of the race.’ However, at this point, Anglo-Saxon vitalism began to be 
eroded and now ‘British doom is close to its maturation, in the conclusion of this 
racial circularity.”” The Commonwealth system, once again a Tudor formula, 
represented the centrifugal forces that were reawakening once again. The con- 


sequence was that Britain was 


giving up the cores of its imperial economic potential; the loss of the most 
essential ocean bases; the abandonment of the most important South 
American and of the special systems of control on the movements of the 
traffic between Great Britain and the Commonwealth.” 


These were only some among the most obvious signs of the destruction of 
the British Empire. Such a rapid redefinition of the positions of power could 
seem incredible, but it was nothing but ‘the convulse contraction of an ethnic 
aggregation with no roots in history inside its own atomistic microcosm.’ The 
Anglo-Saxon people defined itself, Savelli wrote, ‘in this paralysis, which is 
biological more than moral, in this wooden involution caused by an ethnical 
experience fastened between the shapelessness [sic] of insufficiency and the ab- 
normality of solitude.’ 


The Punic Race: The Mediterraneanist-Evolian Definition 
of the Racial Inferiority of the Anglo-Saxons 


The Mediterraneanists’ offensive peaked with a long article written by Aldo 
Modica (who had, in June 1941, wrote in La Difesa the previously heretical 
concept of the lack of interdependence between the Italian Mediterranean 
and Germanic civilisations), which discussed a topic developed through five 
issues of the magazine in a series of articles entitled “The Racial Inferiority of 
Anglo-Saxons.”? While in the article Modica carefully avoided openly con- 
demning Italy’s Germanic allies as an inferior or inherently flawed race, he still 
maintained that the flaws of the Anglo-Saxons came from traits that were typ- 
ical of the Nordic Germanic race. Another remarkable feature of the article is 
how Modica combined his Lamarckian and anti-Germanic attitude, typical of 
the Mediterraneanist worldview, with continuous nods to the Evolian, Spiritu- 
al-Nordicist mythology. Modica’s insistence on Aryanism, heroism, tradition 
and warrior castes is a clear sign that the author was doing his best to please the 
then ascending Evolian faction, while at the same time attempting to attack his 
old biological Nordicist rivals. 
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Anglo-Saxons’ human individualism, due to inferior biology, had made them 
unable to evolve from a ‘brute association’ of individualisms, a ‘biological flaw’ 
present in the Teutonic racial stock but exalted in the Anglo-Saxon ethnicities. 
The anti-Germanic tone of Modica’s claim is striking, even if he added that the 
‘current Germanics’ had managed to ‘eliminate and put under a rigid discipline’ 
those traits thanks to ‘superior and diverse biological gifts’ like physiology and 
spiritualism. The hypertrophic personality of every Anglo-Saxon individual 
made him unable to express a true sociality, understood as a mutual limitation 
of the individualisms for a ‘natural goal. 

Having to compensate for their biological inferiority, the Anglo-Saxons — 
like some predators in nature — paraded an excessive display of power, which 
impressed some un-individualistic peoples. Under this light, ‘their formal su- 
periority was a consequence of their substantial inferiority” Moreover, thanks 
to their economic worldview and material means, they succeeded in spreading 
their barbarous ‘conventional values’ among races once ruled by the typically 
Aryan heroic nobility and those biologically superior to them.*° To demonstrate 
the inferiority of the Anglo-Saxons to the Nordic-Aryan race, as well as to the 
Mediterranean-Aryan race, due to their ‘economic, antiheroic and antivital 
character’ and their inability to organise themselves on any meaningful level, 
Modica again used examples from the animal world, describing the English as 
a beast that was intelligent but unable to organise himself in social complexes, 
hence inferior to other species.*! 

According to him, the most developed human races shared these superior 
traits. Different from races like the Neanderthals, ‘proto-Aryan’ humanity had 
developed heroic-agricultural and heroic-hunter civilisations that prised ‘biolog- 
ical values, heroism and sociality. While the descendants of the Neanderthals 
— Punic-Phoenicians, Jews, Anglo-Saxons — were lacking a racial consciousness 
and were just able to elaborate ‘nonbiological’ values to create civilisations dom- 
inated by hedonism and wealth, the proto-Aryans were instead builders of great 
civilisations united by acommon blood and mysticism. Theirs were, among oth- 
ers, the Indian, Mesopotamian, Egyptian (before the negroid-Jewish contamina- 
tion), Greek, Roman and some Germanic civilisations. They had 


‘Nordic-Dalic’ traits. These two kinds of humanity fought each other 
through the centuries: these two ‘biotypes,’ corresponding to the two great 
racial ‘lines, have hence been fighting because of vital necessity since pre- 
history, and they still do. 
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As for the ancestors of the racial elements existing in Britain (proto-Aryan 
Hybernians, Gaelics and Britons), they were so diverse that it had been impos- 
sible for them to create a ‘national union based on blood and tradition, their 
linkage being based only on individuals’ common interests. Individualism made 
the Gaelics and Britons inferior to the Nordic race and unable to resist the inva- 
sion of the however inferior Anglo-Saxons.** Here, Modica feebly attempted to 
differentiate the Anglo-Saxons from the Germans, writing that 


the German Saxons [who lived on the Elba], who constituted together with 
the Franks and the Swabians the German group, distinguished from the 
Anglo-Saxon-Frisian also according to [an] ethnical point of view, lived in 
the land that we today call Holstein. 


The Angles were the group that had a major role in the conquest and col- 
onisation of what they later called “Engla-Lond.’ Once in Britain, these peo- 
ples had experienced an involution influenced by several factors that Modica 
identified, nebulously enough, as ‘the mutation of the surrounding biospheric 
environment, the ‘physical and psychocultural mongrelisation’ and ‘the change 
of culture in its ethno-racial meaning from the culture relative to the original 
environment.’ This new ‘bioanthropological line’ entailed physical differences 
and mutations, which were proof of the racial inferiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
racial group. 

The Anglo-Saxons had in themselves a concentration of ‘the negative charac- 
ters common to the Nordic groups’ and ‘represented a deteriorated branch of the 
greater Indo-Germanic stock.’ Their distinctive features were individualism and 
insufficient emotivism, sexual morbidity, moral coldness, egoism, aggressivity. 
Typical of this ethnicity was also a good and analytical memory (traits that, 
again, they shared with the Jewish race), but very little ability for abstraction 
and synthesis.*® 

Once again, Modica wavered between an absolution of the Germanic branch 
of the Nordic race and its condemnation. Indeed, he wrote that what separated 
the psyche of the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon branches was that the biology of 
the former caused ‘psychic explosions and improvise cruelty.’ However, the con- 
clusion of the article stated that the biological inferiority of the Anglo-Saxons 
was typical of the racial branch to which they belonged. Whether Modica in- 
tended to include the Germanics in this sentence is open to speculation. 

While Modica’s article was long and often confused, it is a remarkable ex- 
ample of how far Italian racists’ anti-British criticism had gone. In his Evolian 
division of humanity into two, ever struggling groups, Modica had located the 
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Anglo-Saxons in a place of irredeemable anthropological difference. No peace 
could exist with a people whose values were inherently opposed to the ones of the 
Mediterranean-Aryan-Italian civilisation. The obvious implication of Modica’s 
article was that Britain was indeed the New Carthage, to be annihilated like its 
Punic predecessor. Indeed, the article concluded that it was necessary ‘to defend 
[ourselves] with prudency from the Anglo-Saxons and fight them so to demolish 
the strength of their substantial, and naturally not remediable, weakness.’*” 
While he considered the Anglo-Saxons biologically inferior and inherently 
dangerous, his article was not yet the most violent condemnation of the role and 
nature of the Anglo-Saxons to appear in La Difesa before the end of both the 
magazine and the regime. In January 1943, during the increasingly desperate 
battle for Tunisia, Armando Tosti wrote an article entitled “The Anglo-Saxon 
Race Against Europe.’ There, he attacked the Anglo-Saxons and, more broadly, 
the ‘dolichocephalic-blonde races’ that had developed in the polar regions, where 
the long periods of darkness alternated with long periods of light. In such con- 
ditions, every family lived far and isolated from others, in houses only enlight- 
ened by the hearths, so that ‘a development in each individual of a tendency 
to solitude, misanthropy, retreat into himself, even a lack of cohesion with its 
own familiar group’ appeared natural. During the period of darkness the whole 
group was isolated, ‘surrounded by the unknown and by mystery, [while] during 
the period of light the husbands, the fathers, the eldest sons abandon the fam- 
ily and leave for fishing in new, far lands.” The natural consequence was the 
emergence of ‘an exaggerated individualism, the feeling of being weak in front 
of nature’ and, what was worse, the moral weakness ‘of the race that, enclosed 
in its fierce egoism, proves to be still today unable to absolve any duty of Euro- 
pean solidarity. In Tosti’s view, particularly remarkable in light of his prolific 
anti-Semitism, it was Britain, even more than the Jews, who had been the cause 


of all Europe’s miseries: 


England, this carboniferous island, immersed in the mist and beaten by 
the waves, monotone in its landscapes and poor in its vegetation, inhab- 
ited originally by the Celts, by the Scandinavians and eventually by the 
Germanics, civilised by the French-Normans, England is, since centuries, 
because of its greediness for wealth, the cause and origin of every European 
perturbation and calamity.*® 


Even more than Modica’s, Tosti’s article combined a strongly Mediterranean- 
ist and Lamarckian point of view with a clear anti-German attitude." It is easy 
to imagine how infuriated Landra would have been by reading opinions that 
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were so diametrically opposed to his own in the magazine that was once the 
main voice of the biological Nordicist faction. 

Racism was only institutionalised in Fascist Italy in the second half of the 
1930s. The late and difficult attempts to develop a comprehensive Fascist racial 
theory eventually failed, under the weight of the differences between the rival 
racist factions and the misfortunes of war. In such a context, a precise and de- 
finitive hierarchy of races was never really developed and, even more than in the 
Nazi case, racial criticism of other peoples depended on many, usually expedient, 
factors. The consequence of this, and of the fact that by the time anti-British 
propaganda started to appear in racist Fascist media, Italy was moving closer to 
a country that was supposedly racially close to Britain, was that a purely racial 
criticism of the British people only appeared quite late, well into the war. 

It was far easier to identify in the British nation (or in general in the concept 
of the ‘decadent West’) the flaws of the internal enemy that Mussolini con- 
sidered the real bane of Fascism and Italy: the bourgeois class. In Mussolini’s 
perception, the bourgeoisie was either Fascist or actively anti-Fascist and repre- 
sented the kind of Italian that had to be replaced by the ‘Fascist New Man.’ The 
Duce’s obsession with the health of the nation made the identification between 
the West and bourgeois class easier. The British (and the French until their de- 
feat in summer 1940) then became the example of what Fascist Italy should 
both fight and fear. This kind of anti-British discourse had, then, the advantage 
of targeting both the external and internal enemies of Fascism. However, while 
such articles used what was then considered anthropological analysis of the Brit- 
ish national character to criticise Britain, they still did not adopt a truly ‘racial’ 
approach, being closer to the usual habit of the Italian Fascists to judge according 
to national stereotypes.”° Gradually, as the war continued and Italy’s fortunes 
dimmed, a more overtly racial discourse gained traction, without, however, ever 
completely replacing the other, ‘anthropological’ approach. Predictably, given 
the extreme fluidity and fragmentation of the world of racist Italian thinkers, 
their response was diverse and conflictual. The Nordicist faction, which had 
previously been appreciative of the British attitude to racial superiority in the 
colonies, split between those, like Cipriani, who simply ignored or denied the 
Germanic racial character of the Anglo-Saxons, and those who, like Landra, 
never accepted the notion of the Anglo-Saxon race as inferior or racially incom- 
patible with European civilisation. The Mediterraneanist (and, later Evolian) 
faction took advantage of the situation to gain ideological ammunition for their 
anti-Nordic crusade. In this case, it seems that Britain had become a useful tar- 
get for those among the anti-Nordicist racists who wanted to attack Germany 
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and the Nordic myths, without risking criticising its “Nordic cousin.’ This kind 
of racial analysis of the British, which would rather use the term Anglo-Saxons, 
often tried to explain the materialistic, individualistic and archaic nature of 
British society by identifying its biological reasons. The most common tropes of 
these analyses were the Anglo-Saxons’ limited intellect, pathologically twisted 
perception of reality and their inherent inability to limit their own individu- 
alisms to form a true society, to the point of justifying a classification of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as inferior. Mussolini himself seems to have assimilated some 
of these notions, for he stated a few months before his fall that the British peo- 
ple’s strength was its own stupidity. This, he claimed, was ‘not a figure of speech, 
but a real state of the English intellect, slow and dull.?! 

It should be kept in mind that magazines such as La Difesa, like the other van- 
guards of Italian racism, while widely distributed, failed to influence the majority 
of the Italian population.’ After the first months, the magazine’s sales rapidly 
declined. La Difesa, like the rest of the racist press, then became dependent on 
state subsidies.”? Furthermore, it does not appear likely that the Anglophobia 
that could be displayed by the Italian people was key in the racial debate about 
the English race. Extreme racial criticism of the British and American peoples 
was undoubtedly only ever undertaken by a minority. An analysis of the racist 
anti-British propaganda does, however, tell us about the regime, both in better 
understanding the dynamics of the racist debate it led, and the depths of delusion 
reached by certain segment of Fascist propaganda under the shadow of defeat. 


CHAPTER 5 





The Italian Public’s Reception of the Fascist Discourse 


on Britain 


Concerning Britain, I heard everywhere the harshest words, words 
of hatred from the people who do not forget, and I heard many don- 
nette | poor women] with little education show \anti-British| hatred — 


fierce hatred.’ 


USSOLINI’S ATTEMPT TO TRANSFORM Italians was not a spec- 
tacular success. The catastrophic defeat in the war and the quick fall 
of the regime in 1943 demonstrated that the experiment to create a 
“Fascist New Man’ had failed. However, the failure to create a nation of warrior 
supermen does not mean that the regime did not have a long-lasting impact on 
Italian society, shaping the character of the Italian people in other ways. The 
questions of how much consensus the regime enjoyed among Italians and to 
what extent the Italian people had been ‘Fascistised’ have been the subject of 
lively debate among historians. While Renzo De Felice’s position on the sub- 
ject changed more than once, his most dominant thesis claimed that the years 
between 1929 and the Ethiopian War, culminating in the proclamation of the 
empire, were the period of greatest consensus for the regime.’ In those years, De 
Felice maintains, most Italians accepted the regime and Mussolini’s leadership. 
Such an interpretation has been criticised by other historians including Colar- 
izi, Bosworth and Corner, who argued not just that Fascist indoctrination was 
superficial but also that the support the regime enjoyed from the Italian people 
was already waning by the late 1930s.* Connected to this debate is the extent to 
which the discourse described by this work, developed as it was by the elite of 
Fascist culture and politics, had been absorbed by Italian society at large. 
The reception of anti-British themes by the Italian people has not been thor- 
oughly analysed. Renzo De Felice analysed the subject in his Mussolini [Alleato, 
writing that 
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[anti-British propaganda] was, among the ones undertaken by Fascism, the 
one [that] achieved the greater results. As it is impossible to dwell in a thor- 
ough explanation of the fact, which would require the consideration of a 
whole series of factors, among which the preexistence, as it has been said, 
ofan Anglophobic cultural tradition, both secular and Catholic, revived by 
the Ethiopian War and by the sanctions and by the petty English vexations 
on the Italian naval traffic in the months before the intervention, the scarce 
direct knowledge, on a popular level of the English and of England, coun- 
try of limited Italian working immigration, the large use by [the] British 
side of colonial and Dominions troops, often considered of colour, or, any- 
way, ‘barbarians, the often counterproductive effects, which, especially in 
the first phase of the war had the English radio transmissions for Italy [. . .] 
we will notice how the few studies on the letters and diaries of fighting and 
deceased men, the most truthful memorial literature, the censorship of the 
correspondence show how only regarding the English the war was truly felt 
by large sectors, especially among the youth, and there were instances of 
contempt and hatred not found in the regard of other enemies.’ 


Further research on public opinion did not produce extensive results on the 
subject of Britain and studies remain ‘limited.’ Corner argued that the regime 
achieved a certain degree of success in creating anti-British (and anti-French) 
feelings, convincing the Italian people that these nations were depriving Italy 
of its rightful place in the Mediterranean.‘ Colarizi’s work devotes greater, if 
passing, attention to the subject, concluding that while at the time of the Ethio- 
pian War Fascist propaganda had managed to raise hatred against the Western 
powers, the regime failed to create consistent Francophobic and Anglophobic 
sentiment before and after the Second World War. Not much space is devoted 
to Britain in particular, especially in the years before 1940.’ 

The regime’s reports on the feelings and attitudes of the Italian people are 
the most useful tool to test the effectiveness of the Fascist discourse concerning 
Britain and examining the impact of its themes. 

Assessing public opinion in a dictatorship poses a number of methodological 
challenges. As Colarizi noted, the absence of modern polling data concerning 
the Fascist era meant that the ‘power-society’ relationship of the time must be 
studied through the rougher, but no less interesting, methods created and per- 
fected by the regime itself to understand the public mood. The most important 
of these was the Divisione Generale di Pubblica Sicurezza (General Division of 
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Public Security) and the Political Police, both of which were organs of the Min- 
istry of Interior.* Concerning the credibility of Fascist documentation, Colarizi 
maintains that ‘the homogeneity of the source from which these sources were 
obtained’ allows a reading of them asa polling system. This study is based on the 
assumption that these documents, together with the correspondence of civilians 
and soldiers, can indeed be read as a representative, if not always accurate, pic- 
ture of reality at the time. It is necessary to clarify some methodological premises 
concerning the following analysis. 

The first is the availability of sources. As mentioned above, Fascist officials 
were especially concerned with matters of public order, yet devoted less attention 
to the image of the enemy on the home front. In the context of this study, the 
number of Fascist sources dealing specifically with Britain is limited and, before 
the Ethiopian War, practically nonexistent. Finding evidence of the attitude of the 
Italian people towards the British becomes easier as the war drew closer, but still, 
the amount of evidence, especially during the tense phase between the Ethiopian 
War and the Spanish Civil War, is surprisingly sparse. However, the available ma- 
terial allows a general, if contradictory, picture of how the Italian people perceived 
the British adversary before and during the Second World War to be drawn. 

The second difficulty concerns the analysis of personal correspondence. One 
example is Christopher Duggan’s Fascist Voices, which features a collection of 
letters written by common Italians to the Duce.’ It must be remembered that the 
letters reaching Mussolini could have been filtered by his secretariat, and that 
people writing personally to Mussolini would presumably tend not to criticise 
the dictator nor prove sympathetic towards Britain. In this sense, the extent 
to which they are representative should not be exaggerated. At the same time, 
Mussolini’s secretariat did receive (anonymous) letters criticising his choices, 
especially concerning foreign policy and his alignment with Germany, proving 
that the usefulness of the secretariat as a source should not be underestimated 
either. The influence of self-censorship should also be kept in mind when an- 
alysing letters sent by soldiers, such as the sources provided by Avagliano and 
Palmieri’s works.” 

Lastly, the role of the local Fascist authorities on the one hand and of the 
police and informers on the other also brings about difficulties. The former 
had an interest in depicting local public opinion in a way that would conform 
to the expectations of the regime and was symptomatic of effective Fascist insti- 
tutions. They were also interested in reporting disturbances or lack of support 
for the institutions, lest being accused of having been idle should the situation 
prove troublesome later.'’ At the same time, as Colarizi explained, the role of the 
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informant has often been discredited by the prefects and Questori themselves, 
as informants were anonymous to them and often criticised the role of the local 
Fascist authorities. The reports from Sardinia, as we will see, for example, are 


always peculiarly pessimistic and critical. 


The Ethiopian War 


Britain’s conduct during the Ethiopian crisis roused a massive anti-British re- 
sponse in Italian public opinion. As Christopher Duggan observed, the letters 
Mussolini received from many Italians often showed genuine anti-British feeling: 


In the view of many, the opposition shown by Britain in particular to the 
invasion of Ethiopia was the product of fear — fear that Italy with its new 
spiritual energy and unified sense of mission was resurrecting the glorious 
military traditions of ancient Rome and would soon be able to threaten the 
imperial dominance of the increasingly materialistic, corrupt and effete 


world powers.' 


These feelings were remarkably consistent with Fascist public discourse. 
Some of the tropes common during the Great War reemerged as well: one man 
from Milan complained in his diary of the ingratitude of the ‘English barbar- 
ians, who behaved as if Italy had not lost 700,000 men during the conflict ‘to 
save the British Empire.’ One report from Milan underlined how the British 
attitude during the conflict had increased support for the Ethiopian War and 
that ‘the Milanese people are [. . .] irked by the actions of the English government 
and ready to accept any event, even against England itself, while Fascist groups 
organised demonstrations against Britain.’’* The intensity of anti-British feel- 
ing expressed by parts of the Italian public was such that, in summer 1935, it 
was necessary to triple the amount of Carabinieri guarding the British embassy 
in Rome.” A Fascist observer from Rome commented that many intellectuals 
were disgusted by British actions towards Italy: ‘[these intellectuals] show what 
a nauseating effect England’s attitude has caused. An old ex-journalist in his 
eighties told me that he would, despite his age, go and whistle in front the En- 
glish embassy!""° 

Other reports hint that France was still considered with a certain benevo- 
lence, which is unsurprising considering the more cautious French attitude 
during the Ethiopian crisis; yet concerning Britain, reports from all over the 
peninsula show a growing hostility.” At the same time, isolated individuals here 
and there criticised the Ethiopian enterprise, as both Duggan and Bosworth 
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document.'* Of these, some opposed the war for fear of confronting Britain.” 
However, as mentioned before, even historians opposed to the notion ofa lasting 
Fascist consensus, like Corner, accept that Italian public opinion had been in- 
fluenced by anti-British propaganda during that period. Simona Colarizi argued 
that the first reaction of the Italian public to the tensions with the allies was 
one of fear. While the regime had fully managed to create a feeling of hostility 
towards the British nation, which was ‘starving’ Italy, the mere nature of the 
propaganda — which continuously underlined how subordinate Italy was to the 
Western allies — gave the public the idea that the danger of opposing them was 
great. As soon as it became clear that the British would not follow their threats 
with actions, however, the public’s enthusiasm skyrocketed.”° 

These feelings clearly appear in a letter sent by the American journalist Joseph 
Ravotto to his chief editor in 1937: 


Recently in Capri and Amalfi, where Fascist propaganda has not pene- 
trated as deeply as in the big centres, I found that the hatred and intensity 
of the feeling [sic] which dominated during the Ethiopian conflict [. . .] 
were stronger than ever. Eden is still the devil for every Italian, him being 


an ardent or mild Fascist.”! 


Ravotto gave many examples of this Anglophobic sentiment. One example 
was a Capri peasant, who had fought for three years in the trenches during the 
Great War and who would have gladly volunteered to fight the British in the 
case of war: ‘the English are a bunch of hypocrites [he told Ravotto,] if they 
emerged as victors from the last war, they owe it in great part to us.’ However, 
the British were ungrateful, the peasant thought, and when Italy had attempted 
to take some of the little Britain had not taken for itself, they had tried to rouse 
the whole world against it. “We will have one time to fight against the English, 
he concluded, ‘for they are [. . .] jealous of our development and fear that Mus- 
solini could become too powerful. The sooner it happens, the better.” Another 
example was a taxi driver from Amalfi, who said he would also volunteer to fight 
against the English despite being 58 years old. He would even sacrifice the lives 
of his two sons, 14 and 18 years old, ‘if that would contribute to humble this 
race that for too long has dominated the world’ He was sure, he added, that for 
the British the end was approaching. One Italian friend of Ravotto’s was open 
about his contempt for Britain’s military qualities. He believed that the Regia 
Marina, despite being smaller, could beat the Royal Navy: ‘Our submarines, our 
cruisers, our mas: small and quick boats with only two missiles and two men, 
could overthrow the powerful from their throne. The English thought twice 
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about [fighting Italy] for we have little to lose and we will not even lose this lit- 
tle”? The notion that the British were not a martial race had permeated others, 
as well. Another Italian friend had written to Ravotto that 


the English are not soldiers. The other Allied troops had always to help 
them with great difficulties with the recruitment [sic]. They are forced to 
offer all kinds of treats to induce men to enlist. Despite this weakness of 
theirs, they always managed to get by, for they have fought their battles 


more with money than with men.*4 


Nonbelligerence and War 


Colarizi underlined the scarce enthusiasm for war alongside Germany before the 
German victories in France. Already in 1938, the idea of a war against France was 
often unpopular and in some places, such as Trieste, the people would have pre- 
ferred a war against Germany. In May 1940 Fascist informers among the citizens 
of Piedmont and Genoa put their hopes in a victory of the “democratic states’ 
against the Germans.” Referring to the police records of people investigated for 
‘subversive’ comments, Bosworth talked of the ‘esteem of the English enemy,’ re- 
ferring to the period before the conflict and nonbelligerence.”* For the purposes 
of this study, however, it is interesting to note that while sympathy for France 
was (and continued to be after this point) often reported, sympathy for Britain 
is conspicuous in its almost complete absence. On the other hand, sympathy for 
the democratic states was often connected, and directly linked, to the opposition 
against Germany, a country that, as Colarizi abundantly documents, was truly 
and deeply loathed by most Italians.” In the uncertain period before the war and 
during the first months of nonbelligerence, there is no evidence of widespread 
expressions of hostility against Britain, but there was no excess of support either. 
One report from Ancona, dating to 1937, revealed that rather than against the 
French, the hostility of the people was directed against Britain “because of the 
spirit of these populations, which would not suffer any prepotence.”® 

A June 1939 OVRA (the Organization for the Vigilance and Repression of 
Anti-Fascism) report denounced the attitude of students in Milan, claiming that 
‘among the students, that is, the educated people, there are too many who don’t 
think as they should.’ However, this attitude was exemplified by the sympathy 
these students showed for France, not Britain.” Another report about the Mil- 
anese public in September 1939 scornfully noted that the people there tended 
not to consider Britain as the instigator of the war, blaming Hitler instead: the 
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report specified that such views were held not only by the popolino (small folk) 
but in ‘intellectual and Fascist circles’ as well.*° 

However, there were reports that suggested that reality was more nuanced 
than the idea of an Italian people overwhelmingly benevolent towards West- 
erners. One report, drafted in June 1939, stated that public feeling was against 
‘fighting for Germany, even if nobody sympathises with France. About England, 
people say that it is the usual egoist Albion.’ *' Another report drafted by the Que- 
store of Arezzo in April 1940 mentioned how, having not been particularly en- 
gaged at first, public opinion in the province had oriented itself to thinking that 
Italy should not suffer the economic strangulation of the Anglo-French.** One 
from Vicenza in August claimed, echoing Mussolini’s own thoughts, that it was 
generally believed that Britain would not dare to fight without Soviet support.* 
One report from Rome concluded that the general feeling was for ‘war of defence, 
freedom and justice, and that for Britain the conflict was ‘the war of desperation’ 
because the growing power of the Axis certainly threatened its existence. It was 
the British Empire, in the hands of the Jews, which had forced the war on Italy, 
thankfully ‘in the hands of God and Mussolini’ Henceforth, it was better to 
fight the war sooner rather than later, for the perfidious Albion would be better 
armed in the future. “The war of poverty and spirit,’ concluded the report, ‘will 
defeat the war of wealth and arrogance.“ A report drafted on 28 August stated 
that the people of Rome felt the British decision to withdraw its trade fleet from 
the Mediterranean meant the British felt Italy was the dominant power in the 
region. Another report drafted on 31 August reported anti-British outbursts in 
the streets by the people listening to the news in public shops. A further report 
from the following day claimed that ‘the people’ opposed the British attempt to 
lure Italy into meaningless negotiations: ‘no, Mussolini will not let the English 
frustrate the Italian people anymore.’ The report added that anti-British feeling 
was growing and that it was not unusual to see common people speaking harsh 
words against the British.*° Hostility towards Britain appears, in these reports, 
sometimes connected to the idea that the British were afraid to fight, a notion 
echoing the perception of Britain in the military circles analysed in chapter 3: 


[It is still believed] that the London Jews who warmly desire the catastro- 
phe have a formidable foe, the Englishmen’s fear; and that hence England 
will cave in despite the King’s and Chamberlain’s manifest impotence in 


containing the Jewish influence.*° 


However, after the declaration of nonbelligerence and the first develop- 
ments of the conflict, hostility for Britain did not disappear. The regime itself 
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investigated public opinion in order to understand how it felt about the Brit- 
ish. One OVRA observer answered his superiors stating that the people in 
Carrara-Appuania Province (today Massa-Carrara) felt that the British deserved 
to be fought against because of their behaviour during the Ethiopian crisis and 
that, if war was to come, doing it immediately would be a good idea, for in the 
future it might prove impossible.*” Other Italians instead showed frustration for 
the British stubbornness in refusing Hitler’s peace proposals. On 25 October 
1939, a report from Milan stated that the German peace offers had been warmly 
received by people in the city and that the British refusal had convinced many 
that London did indeed want war.** In December 1939, a report from Ascoli 
Piceno described the popular feeling about Britain as ‘more or less unanimous, 
that is, that it was the ‘fomenter of discord among the peoples.” 

There was a class divide, as well. The ‘bourgeoisie’ (a label under which Mus- 
solini lumped all the middle and upper-middle classes, which, he felt, did not 
share his goal of anthropological transformation of the Italian people) more 
often than others feared the war, or even hoped that Italy could reconcile with 
the Western democracies.” An OVRA report stated that in Milanese commer- 
cial and industrial circles, many were still convinced of the economic and finan- 
cial power of France and Britain. No mention was made, however, of their mil- 
itary might.*’ Instead, the report underlined how these ‘cowards’ believed that 
Italy would prevail in an armed conflict, because of the ‘higher war potential 
and training of the various arms, and rather feared the long-term consequences 
of the blockade enforced by the Western powers. In this sense, the feeling of 
even the most sceptical mirrored the Fascist discourse and, in the case of Britain, 
the optimism expressed in the reports of the attachés. The world of commerce 
and industry had not changed this attitude by the time Italy joined the war. On 
8 May 1940, another OVRA report stated that Italy should avoid war because 
Britain could starve the country.” 

The tone of the reports is not particularly surprising since, as we have seen, 
the period of nonbelligerence was one in which the press adopted the most neu- 
tral approach towards Britain. Moreover, the anti-German attitude of the Ital- 
ian people at the time is well known. However, already in April 1940, OVRA 
reported that, while Francophilia was widespread enough, ‘I heard ironic com- 
ments [about] the English declarations on [their] dominion of the seas, mocking 
the British strength and pitying France, described as [the] victim of England.“ 
The change of tone in the Fascist press and the German victories in North- 
ern Europe had an effect on the mood of the people: the image of Britain as a 
weak nation was reaffirmed and pro-French sentiment was expressed through 
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anti-British lenses. The longing for neutrality was still strong, but antipathy for 
Britain was a fact that the secret police unanimously noticed. One report from 
Forli already in March stated that the people hated Britain more every day, and 
another drafted one month later shows that the trend had continued.*# One 
report drafted in April said that, while most Italians wanted peace, a meaning- 
ful number of people were upset by the ‘continuous prevarications’ of Britain. 
Another report, also dating from April 1940, stated that while conscious of how 
the British power, for ‘its perfidy, was more dangerous than that of Germany, 
the people still bought the anti-Fascist arguments for neutrality. A report dated 
14 May stated that the ‘prevarications’ against Italian trading ships had caused 
great indignation among the people in Milan, and that more generally ‘no Italian 
justifies today the British behaviour. However, they hoped that Mussolini could 
force the British to respect Italy without joining the war.* 

By then, however, German successes in France were shifting public opinion 
towards war. As Philip Morgan wrote, ‘it can be broadly accepted that the Italian 
people were behind Mussolini’s decision to go to war in June 1940, on the under- 
standing that it would be short and victorious.“¢ Reports hint that, by the time 
of the declaration of war, the Italians were overwhelmingly Anglophobic and 
Francophobic. As Colarizi mentioned, the sudden interventionist and anti-Allied 
feeling amazed even Fascist observers themselves.” As one report from Pisa ex- 
plained, ‘today the entire people is Francophobic and Anglophobic.** On 16 May 
an OVRA agent reported that the Milanese supported a swift settling of accounts 
with France and Britain before the still-unpopular Germans could win the war 
by themselves.” Two days later, a report mainly focusing on the fear the Milanese 
had of future German hegemony on the continent stated that ‘many, more than 
to France, [are hostile to] Britain and blame the British statesmen [who] have 
played with the French future, joining the war with the [British] nation unpre- 
pared and, what is worse, practically disarmed.°” On 20 May, a report claimed 
that the people hoped Italy would rise against France and Britain, which could 
not offer much resistance to Italian forces.*’ As Colarizi noticed, the common 
perception was that the enemy was devoid of energy, with low morale and insuf- 
ficient materiel.” In Duggan’s words, ‘according to many informers, many people 
believed that the Duce had always wanted peace and blamed the outbreak of war 
in Europe on the arrogance and inflexibility of the British and the French.’ Even 
when the popular response to the declaration of war was described as cold, as in 
the case of a report from Aosta, it was also true that it was because ‘the intellectual 
class, known for its Francophile attitudes, nurtured hope that war would not be 
declared against the neighbouring Republic.’** 
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After the French defeat, we can see how the efforts of Fascist commentators 
to paint France and other allies of Britain as victims of London’s ruthlessness 
were successful. If, as we have seen, antipathy for France had not matched that 
for Britain in 1939, in May 1940 a political police report stated that, here and 
there, compassion for France still emerged because France was considered the 
last bulwark of ‘socialist democracy, whereas nobody considered the British sys- 
tem truly democratic. It was easy to conclude, the report continued, that the 
Anglophile feelings of segments of public opinion had their root not in ideo- 
logical or political reasons, like the Francophile ones, being instead the product 
of fear that British naval power might evoke. Once the myth of Britain’s power 
had been broken, the ‘traditional friendship’ between Britain and Italy began to 
disappear as well. Britain was blamed for having sacrificed France, was accused 
of cowardice, and bloody revenge against it by the German Luftwaffe was “de- 
manded.”* Another May report from Milan stated that, if some compassion for 
the French could be found among public opinion, there was no exception in the 
general satisfaction for the doom of Britain; many were reading the anti-British 
poem written by the poet Monti during the Napoleonic Wars.” One report 
from Aosta underlined that ‘as a consequence of the sympathy towards France 
[after its defeat], a very much felt aversion against England has increased.** 

In a particularly enlightening report from Milan dated 26 June, an OVRA 
agent pointed out that 


now the staring eyes of the Italian people [are] directed to Britain as its 
number 1. [sic] enemy towards which Germany and Italy will turn all their 
forces to crush it with no mercy. And the public opinion follows with gen- 
eral sympathy this decision of Italy and Germany for, if feelings of clem- 
ency for France existed, such a thing cannot be said for the hated England, 
and [the people] want to see it on its knees, especially after its betrayal of 


many little nations, lastly France.” 


One report from July mentioned how a civilian observer had denounced the 
‘whiny’ attitude so many Genoese showed for France, demanding a merciful 
treatment of their French ‘cousins’ at the peace treaties. Yet regarding Britain, 
‘the attitude is hostile, almost more because of its responsibility [for] the French 
defeat rather than for the wrongs it did to Italy.*° Even old Republicans (hardly 
the most ardent admirers of the regime) hated the British; a report from Forli 
stated that ‘[the British] were saying bad things about the French after having 
betrayed them. You hear funny things from people with this old mind-set, com- 
mented the report.” 
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Already in May some Italians felt that the British had proven themselves to be 
an unwarlike people, one report from Milan stating that the people felt the Brit- 
ish were always the first to run when confronted by the Germans.” A few days 
later, after the Italian declaration of war, a report from Forli stated that while 
the people in town admired the French and Belgian resistance, everyone agreed 
that the British had shamed themselves by running from the Germans towards 
the coast, not helping their allies one bit. It was reported on 21 June that the 
people from Leghorn, the working class in particular, were even more optimistic, 
believing that the war would be over by the end of July. By this stage, the feel- 
ing among the public emerging from the reports perfectly mirrored the Fascist 
discourse; an OVRA report from Milan stated that the common belief was that 
peace was near. The reason was that ‘the English are used to a comfortable life 
and to eat well, as well as work little or do nothing’ and they would soon give up 
before Germany could destroy and invade Britain and before Italy could disrupt 
its communication lines and invade its Mediterranean possessions.” Workers 
from Leghorn, a report drafted on 17 June stated, mocked the Royal Navy as a 
bunch of ‘carcasses, wondering what such wretches could do against ‘our mod- 
ern and powerful fleet, suggesting that the hammering statement that the Regia 
Marina was by then the first force in the Mediterranean had not been in vain.’ 
A report from Avellino on the state of local public opinion between April and 
July 1940 depicted a very optimistic situation: 


Already with the beginning of the hostilities [the population] had started to 
have the feeling that the war was not going to be that difficult for Italians, 
and that both [because of the great German victories] and because of the 
deeply rooted conviction that the Axis powers had prepared themselves 
[for the war] with better care; successively, after the [French surrender] and 
especially following the victories obtained by our [forces] in the colonies 
and the great battle in the Ionian [Sea], the myth of the invincibility of the 
English Fleet having faded, nobody doubts the final outcome anymore, and 
nobody fears the always threatened economic blockade.” 


One report from Asti drafted on 31 July mentioned the growing resentment 
against Britain caused by its stubborn refusal to address the Fuhrer’s ‘humani- 
tarian speech’ and by the alleged mistreatment of Italian nationals in Britain.” 

Many Italian soldiers embraced the Fascist view of the war as a crusade 
against the unjust accumulation of the world’s wealth in the hands of a minority 
of exploiters. Many censorship reports on the soldiers’ correspondence under- 
lined that anti-British feeling was particularly high among the troops, with one 
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stating that the hatred for the British was so great that many soldiers asked to 
be moved to Cyrenaica to fight them. An analysis of the sources during the 
‘summer of optimism’ shows that many also shared the stereotypes about the 
British moral fibre, weakened by wealth and luxuries.” The attack against the 
French fleet at Mers el-Kébir in Algeria (described in Italy simply as the attack 
at Orano) was one of the arguments Fascist propaganda insisted on most vehe- 
mently. The Italian people, as we have seen, were particularly sensitive to the 
allegedly ruthless British treatment of their former French allies. A few days 
after Mers el-Kébir, one report from Leghorn underlined local public opinions’ 
hostility against the British: 


[The news of] English piracy against the French fleet [. . .] has roused the 
bitterest indignation; the harshest words against the English government 
were not spared, and against the whole nation too, described as a nation 
of pirates. Concerning the English prime minister, I will not repeat the 
words addressed at him [...] Many predict that the German occupation of 
Britain is close [...] and the rage of some is such that they dream [of] the 
hour when the English nation and people will be vanquished.”! 


The censorship reported not only anti-British hatred but also confidence in an 
easy victory. Soldiers mocked the endless British strategic withdrawals, cheered 
the inevitable Fascist victory and boasted of the superiority of the Italian forces.” 
Often, the civilian population shared the soldiers’ hope. The people from Mes- 
sina, a report dated 11 July 1940 stated, hated the British more every day and 
wanted a quick occupation of Malta to be ‘a bit more free in the Mediterranean.” 
Still in late September 1940, the prefect of Milan underlined that there was no 
doubt concerning the eventual victorious conclusion of the war. However, public 
opinion was disappointed because of the prospect of a long conflict.” 

Indeed as we have seen, already in late summer 1940 the Fascist discourse 
changed its tone in order to justify the lack of action against Britain. The pop- 
ular feeling was one of disappointment at the fact that the downfall of Britain, 
which had been considered imminent for the whole summer, had not yet mate- 
rialised.” At the same time, British resistance against the hated Germans was 
admired, to the point that Aldo Valori himself had to urge the Italian people 
not to exaggerate the qualities of the enemy (see chapter 3). The disgust for the 
regime’s propaganda was widespread: as a report claimed in December 1940, the 
consistent underrating of the enemy, the belief that the British could not take 
the initiative and were always just about to collapse, had been followed by bad 
news on all fronts. As a consequence, the report continued, the morale of the 
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nation, ‘poisoned by stupid and criminal propaganda |. . .] has no more reactive 
power.” As a consequence, the British-based Radio Londra was listened to by 
many Italians, to the point that, in February 1941, around one thousand uni- 
versity students in Naples organised a march ‘to protest British propaganda.’”” 
Simona Colarizi argued that British resilience had, in that period, destroyed 
hope of a quick victory — or even victory at all.”* As a later OVRA report ex- 
plained, ‘the incredible English resistance caused a light disorientation and, 
here and there, the doubt that the game was much harder to win than expected 
started to appear.” The British refusal to surrender was greeted with irritation, 
for it implied that the war would continue. In a report of this period, a gradual 
admission of the fact that Britain was still strong and capable of fighting can 
be seen, an admission that perfectly mirrors the discourse in the press and, of 
course, reality.*° A report dated 7 August 1940 clearly shows the mood of the 
people in Milan at the time. All enthusiasm for the unavoidable and quick fall 
of Britain, an OVRA agent wrote, was gradually weakening. “Too much had 
the might of England and of its fleet been underrated and the people believed 
that its annihilation was a matter of days [away]’ and even in ‘responsible’ circles 
everyone was certain that the war would be over by the middle of July.” 
However, a new wave of enthusiasm rose with the offensives in Africa in 
August and September 1940. As Colarizi points out, Mussolini was deluded 
by the successes in Africa, inspiring his belief that he could fight a parallel war 
alongside Germany.” Deluded as he was, so too were the Italian people, and not 
just about the possibility of having a more autonomous role from Germany. In 
reference to this period, a report written in December pointed out that, during 
the summer ‘the British withdrawal from British Somaliland resurrected the 
morale, and the beginning of our offensive in Egypt, with its brilliant initial 
results, raised the tone of the public spirit.’ The people had believed again that 
the war was about to end and they relished the notion that Italy, and not Ger- 
many, would conclude the war.*? The people of Milan were reportedly ‘galvan- 
ised’ by the Italian occupation of British Somaliland, believed to be one of the 
greatest victories of colonial history. It was also common belief that a great 
Italian offensive in Egypt was imminent. Nobody ‘expected so much decision 
in fighting the war against England, the agent noted. The Italian Air Force, 
people now believed, had proven itself superior to that of the British, despite 
the latter’s lack of modern means. The British attempt to depict the retreat 
from Somaliland as a victory, like Dunkirk, had been widely ridiculed by the 
common man. The press’ hammering on the morbid details of the bombings 
on London contributed to the general enthusiasm, too. In September, a ‘wave of 
optimism concerning the quick and victorious end of the war’ pervaded Milan, 
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mainly motivated by the German raids on London. The British people, having 
realised that they had been led astray by their government, would either force 
the government to surrender or riot. At the same time, boasting of the British 
radio was derided.** Even the Milanese who had previously overrated British 
power were increasingly certain that Britain was about to fall, and the deal 
with which the British had exchanged some of their colonial outposts with 
American warships was seen as a sign of the state of prostration London was 
in.* Despite some regret expressed over the suffering of British civilians, the 
bombings on London were ‘welcomed with joy.’ 

In the autumn, the mood was again very low, and would remain so during 
the rest of the conflict; unsurprisingly, the public mood adapted to the Italian 
forces’ fortunes in the war. The press’ routine claims of the demise of the Royal 
Air Force (RAF) were received with boredom.’ The British offensive in North 
Africa further worsened the public mood, already depressed by the Greek fi- 
asco. In general, for the first time, the masses realised ‘our inferiority in front 
of the enemy.’*’ However, this sudden awareness illustrates how successful the 
discourse underrating the British military qualities had been in the past. An 
OVRA report expressed surprise at the number of people who had been taken 
completely aback by the mere fact that the British would take the initiative in 
Africa. ‘It was not true, then’ one observer reported the Milanese as saying, 
‘that England has men who are worth nothing, who cannot nor know how to 
fight.”? One bitter report from Milan sums up with remarkable realism and 
surprisingly harsh clarity what the public discourse about Britain had been: 


England has been consistently depicted as an old paralysed man barely 
standing on [his] infirm legs, a slap on his shoulder enough to break him 
down. Before the declaration of war you could hear thousands of people 
saying: “Malta? Gibraltar? Suez? Three days and they are ours.’ Such beliefs 
had to be known to our leaders, and they should have, consequently, cau- 
tioned the public opinion, informing it that England was a powerful em- 
pire, vital and rich of means, even if relatively unarmed. Instead, our propa- 


ganda blew on the fire and optimism, or rather shallowness, triumphed.”! 
Another report stated that 


public opinion is humiliated because of the fall of Bardia. I say humiliated, 
not crestfallen or depressed |. . .] it goes back to the origin of the war when 
the newspapers, serious, humorous and conferenzieri (literally: conference 
newspapers] trouble themselves to depict the English as drunkards, bad 
soldiers, unable to endure hardships and to fight.” 
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At this point, public opinion was becoming less optimistic. One report from 
Rome described the extent of this low morale, how few believed that British 
pressure on Cyrenaica could be stopped, and how many felt that the boasted 
dominance of the Regia Marina in the Mediterranean was a joke. Generally, 
and compatibly with public discourse, the perception in the capital was that the 
war was going to be long and harsh.”* However, the propaganda failure was not 
absolute. As we have seen, the regime tried to minimise the effect of defeat by 
underrating the British success, claiming that it had only been possible because 
of Britain’s neglect of other sectors and focus against Italy. An OVRA report 
from Turin dated 21 December 1940 hinted that, at least in some regions, the 
Italian people had accepted the official explanation of the defeats: 


The difficulties met in Greece, Egypt, the Mediterranean and other the- 
atres are essentially attributed to the fact that Great Britain has focused 
against Italy all its available forces, coming from all sides of the world, sup- 
ported by an extremely advanced armament.” 


Another report, this time from the south of Italy, dated to 24 December, 
went further: 


The initial enemy success, that in a first moment had caused some criticism 
[. ..] against our command, is now considered, after Marshal Graziani’s 
report to the Duce, the inevitable effect of the crushing superiority of the 
enemy’s technical means, which overcame our troops’ heroic resistance.” 


This new realisation of British technological superiority (the publication of 
Graziani’s report to Mussolini was the key moment triggering this), was never 
to disappear during the conflict. However, it was compatible with the regime's 
ethos of spirit versus matter and helped public opinion to cope with defeat; fur- 
thermore, anger against the British for their stubbornness in prolonging the war, 
with the sole goal of preserving their privileges, contributed to the resistance 
of public morale to avoiding collapse.”* Likewise, among the soldiers, the cat- 
astrophic defeat in Cyrenaica changed the perception of their now seemingly 
victorious enemy. During Operation Compass in winter 1940-1941, the officers 
complained about the inadequacy of their materials. At the same time, the hu- 
miliation at having to ask for German help was weakened by the belief, present 
in both Fascist discourse and among civilian public opinion, that Italy had for 
months been bearing the whole weight of the war.” Still in February 1941, one 
report from Milan stated that ‘trust in Graziani is absolutely not shaken, and ex- 
pects that he will stop the English’s mercenary hordes.’* The report was clearly 
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exceedingly optimistic but hints at one underlining truth: the state of public 
opinion was not yet completely pessimistic. 

Then, the German intervention in the Balkans and in North Africa gave re- 
spite to the Italian armed forces — and likewise to Italian public opinion. As one 
report from Milan underlined, ‘the quick advance of the Italian-German troops 
in Cyrenaica had an enormous impression. In one week, the morale of the people 
rose to the highest levels, turning into real enthusiasm.” One of the effects of 
the Axis victories in spring 1941, which culminated in the expulsion of British 
forces from continental Europe and the reoccupation of Cyrenaica, was to once 
again change the image of the British in Italy. “The majority of the people, the 
report from Milan stated, 


are more convinced than ever that the valour of our soldiers, now protected 
by means at least equivalent to the English ones and craving revenge, will 
not stop anytime soon. It is thought that after having freed Cyrenaica the 
Axis forces will, after a short stop, launch themselves [in] the conquest of 
Egypt. Hence, the news that numerous English generals have been captured 
caused amazement, for it shows at what phenomenal speed the occupation 
happened. It is also remarked that Italian generals are rarely captured, that 
they always defend themselves and often fall at the head of their troops.’ 


The victories ‘boosted morale and led to a new certainty regarding the desper- 
ate conditions facing Britain.’ The same miners, who had fantasised about leav- 
ing their work place to go and fight the British, ‘show[ed] real enthusiasm, [and 
dreamt] that in a few days we [Italians] would arrive to hit England in Egypt.’ 
A report dating from April 1941 stated that the public thought “England will 
shortly be eliminated from South-Eastern Europe, that the [British] resistance 
in Egypt will be worn out, and that new developments might shortly appear, 


such that the conflict might be over before long.” Another report stated that 


the Germanic intervention in the Mediterranean [. . .] helped dissolving 
worries over the outcome of the struggle [that] had [been] born in the 
hearts of the craven, especially after the recent behaviour of the United 
States [in support of] the faltering British Empire.'” 


Such an optimistic attitude was confirmed by another report from Vercelli, 
which underlined how 


a great part of public opinion, in consideration of the events [that] are en- 
gulfing the British Empire, has given up the notion that the invasion of the 
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British island [sic] is the prerequisite for the victory of the Axis. It instead 
believes that only in the Mediterranean and in the Atlantic is it possible to 
establish the premises of the island’s capitulation, for the German air offen- 
sive, however formidable and lethal, has proven to be, for now, insufficient 
[. ..] In some circles [it is believed] that the new strategic situation deter- 
mined by the occupation of Crete might cause the exodus of the English 
fleet from the Mediterranean. 


One report on the general mood of the public opinion in the peninsula (di- 
rected to Mussolini) stated that 


in many circles, the impression that the conditions of England are at least 
serious and that its capability of resistance exclusively depends on the help 
it can receive from the United States is spreading. As a consequence, the 
comments of the public increasingly focus on [the United States].! 

The same document reported that certain circles were critical of the exces- 
sively triumphal tones with which the Italian press had treated recent victories. 
What does that tell us of the state of public opinion? Of course, Britain’s pros- 
pects after the defeats in the Balkans and in Africa were indeed dire and having 
needed German help was perceived as a humiliation.’°° However, there existed 
a trend within public opinion of being excessively dismissive of Britain’s pros- 
pects of enduring, to the point that it was even portrayed as a minor player in 
the Mediterranean, completely eclipsed by the United States, already in spring 
1941. Another report stated that if the people of Milan believed the war would 
continue for a long time, it was not because ‘of the English resistance, that even 
if furious would not be able to continue for long, but rather [because of] the 
American intervention.” This seems to confirm that the excessive optimism 
and dismissiveness of Britain that we can find in the same Fascist press, though 
condemned by some, had conditioned at least some Italians. 

The following months were characterised by a general stasis despite violent 
battles in the desert. Excessive optimism diminished but reports on public opin- 
ion suggest that few doubted a final victory. In June 1941, a few days before a 
British offensive in North Africa and the German invasion of the Soviet Union, 
a report directed to the chief of police from Abruzzo described the public mood 
as positive: many believed that though England, supported by the United States, 
could still resist for a long time, final victory was certain.’** Another report on 
the state of public opinion in the country, drafted in November 1941 and sent 
to Mussolini, stated the same: public opinion assumed that British resources, 
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thanks to the United States’ support, were still remarkable. However, it was also 
believed that eventual victory was certain, especially after the ‘British failure in 
the first phase of the battle in Marmarica. 

The German defeat at the gates of Moscow in December 1941, as well as the 
second British conquest of Cyrenaica, caused a new wave of pessimism, described 
to Mussolini in a report written in December 1941." The Japanese interven- 
tion, so much celebrated by the press, did not particularly help the public mood, 
since it was a common opinion that the British would focus their resources in 
the western theatre, even if that meant losing their Asian possessions. Likewise, 
‘it is noticed that England manages — more solito — to make the Australians, 
Chinese and Dutch fight for her, with the obvious advantage of maintaining, 
more or less unchanged, their military efficiency in Europe and Africa." The 
notion that the British way was to have others fight in their stead, often repeated 
in Fascist publications, appears in other reports as well. One of these, dating 
from winter 1941, reported that ‘England, always generous with promises, is far 
from effectively intervening in Russia’s favour, instead, taking advantage of the 
mortal struggle that [Russia] fights, it finds the necessary time to increase their 
war production and complete its rearmament.”” Since victory had not come 
after the triumphs of spring, and the British were instead often on the offensive, 
the Italian people had seemingly accepted the fact that their enemy was unlikely 
to be defeated anytime soon. One report dating from 17 December mentioned 
that ‘the abundance of men and materials deployed by the enemy in the North 
African theatre brings to mind, with anguish, the hard tests that for perhaps a 
long time our troops will have to face. And yet, both in Africa and Russia, the 
spring of 1942 brought new successes for the Axis forces: the Wehrmacht started 
a new offensive penetrating deeply in southern Russia, and the German and 
Italian forces in North Africa did not stop the British march west but managed 
to drive the British out of Cyrenaica and eventually threaten Egypt itself. Colar- 
izi argues that there was ‘no enthusiasm’ for the victories against the British in 
1942, the common perception being that it was, by then, too late.'* 

An analysis of the sources suggests a more nuanced picture: while some re- 
ports did indeed suggest that ‘it was too late, and that public enthusiasm for the 
victories was generally more cautious than before, the successes caused another 
rise in the public mood, with a renewed hope in the final victory. One August 
1942 report from Naples, written at the time of the lowest British fortunes in 
the war, mentioned the hope that ‘these hits, dealt everywhere against British 
power, manage to weaken it and, in the end, to exhaust it, while at the same 
time Indian agitation against their colonial masters was given a certain amount 
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of attention.’ Another report, this time from Trieste, underlined how public 
opinion was mesmerised by the Axis victories and that ‘while they are not enough 
to push the enemy down the way of defeat yet, it is, however, believed that they 
deeply hit the Anglo-Saxon resources and give the absolute trust in the fateful, 
just victory." Another report from Trieste mentioned how widespread hope was 
that the fragile situation of Britain in North Africa and Malta could be exploited 
by the Axis forces to completely expel the British from the Mediterranean, while 
the aerial-naval victories in the Mediterranean and the consequent ‘British hu- 
miliations’ were welcomed with ‘lively satisfaction.” Commenting on the failed 
British raid on Dieppe, France, one report mentioned that the people of Bologna, 
while relieved by the German success, believed that Great Britain and the United 
States, with their great abundance of means, would surely attempt again to land 
on the continent.''* By September 1942, in the Cagliari province the public knew 
anything Radio Londra had said, while its broadcasts ‘were discussed and often 
commented [upon] favourably.” A similar feeling was common among the sol- 
diers in Africa: after the victories in spring-summer 1942, the morale rose again 
and the censorship reported a widespread belief in final victory. Some soldiers still 
talked of the inevitability of Fascist victory due to the spiritual weakness of the 
British; one stated that one British tank would be worth ten times more if led by 
Italians, but the scornful comments of the summer of 1940 were, overall, gone.'”° 
However, a bitter tone of contempt against the enemy is evident in the reports of 
the censorship, as well as in many individual letters all through the North A fri- 
can campaign. The triumphant tones of the press were echoed by many letters 
celebrating the expected victory against the hated British enemy.'*' The collapse 
of the propaganda effort in the following period of stalemate and then defeat was 
caused by the increasingly unsustainable gap between propaganda and reality. 
One report drafted at the end of July 1942 stated that the population of Bolzano 
‘deplored that our press persists in minimizing and ridiculing the attitude to war 
of America and England.””* With the defeat at Egypt’s El Alamein, belief in the 
final victory was over once and for all, and after the loss of Africa in 1943 only a 


‘small core of irreducible military men’ still believed victory was possible.’ 


The Question of Anti-British Hatred 


As we have seen, there was precious little sympathy for the British before Mus- 
solini decided to join the war and, in the last months of Italy’s nonbelligerence, the 
public mood became distinctly opposed to Britain. Did this antipathy turn into 
hatred during the conflict? While somehow naive, regime-organised campaigns 
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like the distribution of ‘Goddamn the English’ badges met with a very lukewarm 
reception among the people, as mentioned above, many Italians felt frustrated 
by Britain’s stubbornness, which prolonged a war they were tired of fighting.’** 
The defeats inflicted by the British and the first bombings did little to improve 
the image of the British among the Italian people and, by winter 1940, people 
were generally more convinced that Britain had caused the war than they had 
been in 1939.!” Certainly, this hatred was by no means universal and it had class 
connotations. Indeed, when investigating the degree to which Italians hated the 
British, it is also important to remember the aforementioned class divide. Colarizi 
commented that, during the war, the middle class was Anglophile and pro-Amer- 
ican.’?° Mussolini himself believed that the bourgeoisie considered Britain ‘the 
ideal of any state and also of any educated individual.’’” One report from Milan 
stated that ‘in the popular classes, perhaps more than in the wealthy ones, the 
feeling of the sanctity of this war grows [and it is believed that it will] give to 
Europe a better tomorrow with the tearing down of the British and democratic 
plutocracy.”8 On a similar note, one report from Cagliari written in June 1941 
remarked how the ‘bourgeois classes’ did not really feel anti-British hatred.!” 
Another Sardinian report underlined how, in industrial and commercial circles, 
‘nobody hates the English.’ The report hinted that the same people were even 
starting to doubt the Duce and were fertile ground for anti-Fascist propaganda, 
especially coming from Sardinian autonomists like the exile Emilio Lussu. In- 
terestingly enough, the author of the report linked anti-Fascist tendencies like 
listening to Radio Londra with the, in his opinion, unnecessarily high number 
of educated people on the island.!°° However, another report seemed to confirm 


that anti-British feeling was more widespread among the Sardinian lower classes: 


[The workers] are calm and disciplined. They give an example of patrio- 
tism and show understanding of the political moment [. ..] Our men over- 
heard (during the transmission of war bulletins) that some minors attacked 
with rough words the British Empire, and declared to be ready to give up 
their job to join the army."*! 


A June 1941 report from Turin reached the same conclusions: unlike the 
‘working masses, it was the ‘intellectual bourgeois masses’ that were more scep- 
tical: they kept pouring cold water on the optimism of the workers, reminding 
them that the British still had fight left in them, and that it would take years to 
completely defeat them. These ‘anti-Fascists’ also believed that even an Axis vic- 
tory would be a German victory, and that German imperialism was as dangerous 


as the Anglo-Saxon variety.'** 
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Anglophobia appears, however, overwhelming in the letters coming from sol- 
diers fighting on the Greek front, confirming that the Fascist discourse had been, 
in this regard, successful in influencing public opinion among the ranks. In the 
minds of these soldiers, the enemy was the British rather than the Greeks.!*° This 
does not mean that the feelings were univocal. The soldiers’ correspondence shows 
a minority of pro-British feelings, usually linked with an anti-Fascist message. In 
March 1941 a report from the Questore of Genoa stated that, despite the recent 
bombing, the population generally lacked the feeling of hatred for the British that 
was to be logically expected. The citizens of Genoa, the report continued, believed 
that the British could have completely destroyed the city, had they wanted to do 
so, and had instead only attacked military targets. At the same time, the general 
feeling was that the regime’s boasts of control of the Mediterranean were hollow.'** 
Genoa was a city of known anti-Fascist attitudes, as well as the first to begin the 
anti-Fascist and anti-German insurrection at the end of the war. It is also possible 
to find personal correspondence mocking the official propaganda’s claims that 
Britain was behind all of Italy’s evils, while one Fascist commentator mentioned 
ina Navy report that in Sicily ‘some felt that Sicilians could not be anti-English.'* 
These feelings of sympathy for the British were to increase in the following phase 
of stalemate and then defeat in Africa and by the unbearable hatred the Italian 
people felt for the Germans. As an informer from Florence mentioned in a 30 
August 1942 report, there was a growing sympathy for the Americans, British and 
even the Russians, which increased together with the hostility for the Germans.'*° 
On the same note, one report from Sardinia stated in 1942 that the growing hos- 
tility against the regime and hatred for the Germans meant that ‘large sectors of 
the population would not be opposed to a British invasion of the island.’'*” 

By the time of the loss of Tunisia in spring 1943, it was clear to almost every- 
one that the war was lost. If the traditional anti-British message was losing its 
effectiveness — and there is some evidence of a growth of pro-Allied sentiment 
during the last phases of the African campaign — another important develop- 
ment was due to ensure that anti-British hatred would return with a vengeance 
during the last months of the Fascist war: the escalation of bombing. If belief 
in victory was rare by that point, the regime’s orders to the press about ‘hatred 
against the barbarians’ were strongly echoed by many Italians.'** One Novem- 
ber 1942 report from Milan noticed ‘the population’s deep, ever-growing hatred 
[of] such barbarous ways to wage war, which [. . .]have been inaugurated by the 
English.’ Another report from Apulia and the province of Matera dated to the 
same month stated that ‘the horror caused by the numerous victims among the 
civilian population is made more hateful by the cynical pleasure shown by the 
English press as well as political personalities for the results obtained with such 
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inhumane acts against open cities.’ 4° The hatred people from Sardinia and Sicily 
felt for the enemy, another report underlined, was exacerbated by the choice to 
bomb objectives of no military value.’ One report from Trapani stated that the 
hatred against the enemy was fierce and increasing because of the ‘bestial bomb- 
ings’ of civilians.'** The English were also ‘making a deep impression’ among 
the common people because of their reported ‘treatment of war prisoners [. . .] 
their repeated actions against hospital ships, hospital planes and hospitals.’*? 
The ‘particular impression’ made by the news of how the British mistreated the 
Italian prisoners was also reported in December.'** 

One report from Pola mentions that the people showed distress for the 
loss of Libya, but kept calm and disciplined, ‘curs[ing] the barbarism of the 
Anglo-Saxons.” The Allies’ insistence on the Axis powers surrendering with- 
out conditions also had a negative impression on the Italian people.’ A revival 
of patriotic feeling as a consequence of the bombings arose ‘in the souls in front 
of the persisting work of destruction unleashed by the enemy on the Italian 
cities.” Many reports underlined the same general feeling: ‘the vicious enemy 
incursions against some centres of northern Italy have caused lively indignation 
and deep hatred against England and America.”** As usual, the reports from 
Sardinia were more pessimistic: one report from Cagliari mentioned that ‘ha- 
tred for England has not increased in the bourgeois classes’ and that ‘the hatred 
against the English doesn’t conquer the souls of the majority.’“” However, a re- 
port from Foggia underlined that ‘the criminal actions of the Anglo-American 
airmen and of the inhumane treatment inflicted [on] our prisoners intensifies 
the hatred against the enemy [among] all classes.*° Similarly, a report from 
Frosinone stated that ‘the brutal incursions on inhabited centres, on women 
and children, has intensified the hatred against the vile aggressors.”"*! 

One Fascist observer who commented on the public feeling in Catanzaro 
could therefore conclude that 


our propaganda on the barbarism of the enemy bombings and on the inhu- 
man treatment of our war prisoners proved effective. What is told by the 
families and friends of those who come back from the front and captivity 


intensifies the feeling of hatred for the enemy'” 


Pietro Cavallo underlined that, by the end of the Italian war effort, the 
attitude of the Italian people towards the British was changing: anti-British 
hostility was overshadowed by the desire to see the war end. At the same time, 
however, the number of attacks against Britain in Italians’ correspondence in- 
creased. Most Italians were tired of the war but hated the British as much as 
ever, if not more. 


CHAPTER 6G 





The Perception of the British after the Fall of Fascism 


HE LANDING IN SICILY of a powerful Anglo-American invasion 

force in July 1943 convinced the Italian elites that a people with no 

remaining will or means to fight had to sue for peace. Mussolini had 
reached the same conclusions but had no plans nor energy left to change the 
course of events. On 19 July he met Hitler at Feltre, but obtained nothing. On 
the same day, Rome was bombed for the first time.! On 25 July, Mussolini was 
arrested, and Badoglio, moving with the approval of the King, seized power and 
dissolved the Fascist Party. He promptly promised the Germans he would keep 
fighting. However, he was already in contact with the Allies to bring the country 
out of the war. How did the press react to these events? The bombing of Rome 
unleashed vicious anti-British and anti-American attacks, but the regime was 
by then next to collapse.” After the fall of Mussolini, a sudden and clear change 
of tone can be seen in the Italian press. Rather than global criticism of Britain, 
the attacks now focused on the more anti-Axis characters of British politics, 
like Eden and Vansittart.? Others criticised specific policies on the British side, 
like the fact that Italian prisoners working in the fields in the United Kingdom 
were forbidden to attend mass.‘ The presence of American soldiers in Britain 
was also described as the source of endless problems.’ The article, which perhaps 
more than any other exemplifies this delicate period, appeared in I/ Corriere on 
21 of August. It started with a remarkable and, until recently, unimaginable 
admission: “In England and in the United States — countries to whom we rec- 
ognise the merit of having allowed in the midst of the war, even in the hardest 
times, a note of critical freedom to newspapers — people began to analyse ina less 
self-congratulatory way the action of their military leaders towards Italy after 
the end of the Fascist regime.” It continued by stating that there were reasonable 
people among the English, and the Americans, who understood that if the Ital- 
ian people had cheered the fall of Fascism, that meant that it disapproved of the 
war Fascism had brought them in. However, the majority of the Anglo-Saxon 
public believed, the author wrote, that Badoglio, rather than just withdrawing 
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Italy from the conflict, should simply hand over the country to the Allies for 
their march against Germany, and his delay in doing so was perceived as betrayal. 
The consequence was the mass bombing of Italian cities, aimed at breaking the 
morale of the despised Italian enemy. Some English newspapers even hoped that 
the Italian working class would rise and create anarchy in the country. An end 
— the author believed — of Italian civilisation in the name of an earlier end of 
the war. The article is full of ambivalence: unmitigated contempt for the Fascist 
authorities that had led the country into the war and for their journalistic syco- 
phants; respect for the Allies mixed with hope of their magnanimity in victory; 
and nervous silence on Germany. 

This ambivalence was the product of an anomalous political situation, which 
predictably collapsed soon enough. Once the armistice with the Allies was an- 
nounced on 8 September 1943, the Germans swiftly proceeded in disarming 
most of the Italian army and occupied most of the country. Mussolini, freed by 
the Germans, was reinstated as head of the puppet regime known as the Italian 
Social Republic. The press adopted once again the most rabid anti-British tones. 
Besides underlining the great losses of the British Empire in the war, and gen- 
erally parroting German war bulletins, the main argument on Britain was its 
voluntary downgrading from the rank of Great Power. One article published on 
Il Corriere in January 1944 is a clear example: 


Even if it will manage to survive as an autonomous an empire. This is the 
result of an objective analysis of the postwar plans of the White House, as 
they have been outlined by the most important North-American charac- 
ters [...] state, England will, after this war, cease to exist as a Great Power, 
as it is clear that, if Pluto Judaism pushed England to war, methodically 
preparing its unleashing, it was not only thinking of the great earnings 


through the furniture of cannons, airplanes, ships and other war means.’ 


Plutocratic Judaism had, according to the author, pushed the United States 
into the Great War in 1917 in order to weaken the rival power enough to grant 
a better economic position to dominate world markets. The plan failed, for Italy 
had defeated Austria-Hungary too soon, forcing an ending of the war before 
Britain was weakened enough to be forced to share its control of the markets with 
the United States. Forcing Britain into the Second World War, the lend-lease 
had the goal of reducing Britain to a beggar. Already Britain had sacrificed its 
influence in Latin America; its Dominions were now gravitating towards Wash- 
ington rather than London. ‘It only remains to be seen whether the remark- 
able British inheritance will end in the rapacious hands of the Pluto Judaism 
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of beyond the Atlantic or if it will be made available for all the peoples, for the 
general well-being.’* Other articles insisted on the growing financial weight of 
the British debts with the Americans.’ Others focused on London’s debt to its 
own Dominions.'° Another article reported that the United States was legislat- 
ing to completely exclude Britain from the markets of the Americas and to seize 
the British sources of raw matters as a payment for the help received during the 
conflict."' Another article wrote that the seizing for a certain number of Italian 
ships to the Soviet government as part of the Italian armistice was additional 
proof of the downgrading of the British status. ‘Once again, the article stated, 
‘England had to subordinate its own interests to the ones of a tyrannical ally.” 
Mussolini himself unleashed violent anti-Anglo-Saxon tirades, and relished 
the idea that the Soviets would eventually get the upper hand over the Western 
powers. As James Burgwyn wrote, however, thanks ‘to long-standing grievances 
that had built up over the years, Great Britain occupied the unenviable standing 
as Mussolini’s principal béte-noir.!? The Duce did not just rehearse the usual 
anti-British tropes of egoism, double standards, snobbery and past and present 
vexations of Italian interests, but also stressed the fundamental incompatibility 
between the British mind-set and the socialist aspirations of his new Fascist re- 
public. English mind-set, Mussolini told writer Carlo Silvestri in March 1945, 
was ‘constitutionally antisocial and antisocialist, and Mussolini kept identifying 


it with Italian decadent elites, hostile towards Fascist socialist experiments." 


Public Sentiment in Occupied Italy 


Completely subservient to the Germans, mostly parroting German tropes, the 
anti-British propaganda in the Italian Social Republic is of limited interest. As 
we have seen, propaganda was also, by then, so discredited that its reception 
among the public was certainly limited. However, the war that was now ravaging 
the Italian Peninsula meant that the Allies were ever closer. How did Italians 
perceive them? An analysis of this public perception is deeply intertwined with 
the assessment the Italian people made of the Italian Social Republic and of 
the German occupiers. The reports of the Questori, who helplessly witnessed 
the erosion of the Fascist Republican state, provide an effective tool to investi- 
gate the subject, but the reader must be once again urged to consider that they 
are likely a more accurate depiction of people in urban areas and with at least 
some degree of education rather than rural dwellers. During 1943-1945, Italian 
peasants often helped and provided refuge to escaped Allied prisoners. Roger 
Absalom observed that an important reason for this was the widespread, almost 
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instinctive distrust peasants had for ‘the State, and even a hope for a sort of 
palingenetic renovation of society.’ While this does not suggest any inherent 
sympathy for the Allied cause in particular, it does underline that Fascist pro- 
paganda had not shaped the image of the Allies in what still was, in Italy, an 
immense section of the population that somehow remained a world apart from 
the rest of the country."® 

The first reports the Questori received after the creation of Mussolini’s Re- 
public were optimistic. One report from Padua stated that, by end of December 
1943, most students had regularly shown up at the military districts ‘to liberate 
our Italy from the ferocious enemies, who have slaughtered and tormented the 
harmless population and have destroyed the most beautiful and artistic Italian 
cities.” Another positive report came from Florence in the same days. The po- 
litical situation in Florence was good, but much work was required to reorganise 
the new regime and to face the ‘rampant anglophile movements’ and, especially, 
the Communists.'’ A report from Lucca optimistically claimed that everyone 
in the region understood that the situation of Italy was very dire and nobody, 
with the exception of ‘the few Judaic-freemasons serving the politics and the 
Anglo-masonic propaganda, had faith in the much praised generosity of Lon- 
don and of the United Nations.’ Soon, however, the reports adopted a more pes- 
simistic tone. In January 1944, the Questura of Ferrara ordered the confiscation 
of radios for who was recognised as a die-hard listener of foreign radios to ‘limit 
the damage.’ The report also stated that the masses thought there was no chance 
of final victory for the Tripartite and hence adopted an indifferent attitude. 
However, the ‘barbaric’ bombing of Ferrara had been met with deep, moved 
solidarity.” A few days later, a report from Pisa mentioned numerous letters 
seized by the Questura mentioning worry for the bombings, for the development 
of military operations as well as overall pessimism and pacifism. This, despite 
the fact that the bombings had produced meaningful damage.”! The same was 
said of the people in Florence, who were dismayed by the landing at Anzio and 
the continuous bombings.” 

The bombing campaign was a double-edged weapon for the Allies. In James 
Burgwyn’s words, ‘Indiscriminate American and British bombing triggered fur- 
ther Italian anger. Some considered them as outright bearers of wanton destruc- 
tion rather than as liberators from Nazi oppression.’ The repeated bombings 
of Rome, one report stated, caused ever-growing indignation among the popu- 
lation of Milan, and many were ‘finally changing their mind on the humanity 
and understanding of the Anglo-American “liberators” to the martyrised Italian 
people.’** Later, the ‘Vandalic destruction of the abbeys of Montecassino and 
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Grottaferrata caused ‘indignation especially among the clergy and the Cath- 
olic circles, which will have consequences on the behaviour of both, until now 
cold towards the war, Axis and Republican Fascism.”? Months later, a report 
from Padua stated that the population was calm and disciplined but in all social 
classes it was now widespread the hatred against the enemy ‘for its barbaric air 
raids clearly carried out with no discrimination, against centres without military 
goals and against innocent people.”* However, it never lasted for long. A March 
report from Tuscany stated that not even the violent Anglo-American bombings 
against ‘the City of Flowers managed to bring back to reality this people who 
reacts showing stronger aversion against the Germans’ than against the ‘libera- 
tors.” A May report from Milan stated that no indignant reaction could be seen 
among the population against the ‘liberators, many even justifying the bombing 
as aimed at the central station of the city. The people were instead hostile against 
the Germans, accusing them of wanting to defend not Italy, but Germany on 
Italian soil, causing more destruction. Furthermore, ‘there start to appear again 
in shops and businesses exercises of commercial propaganda in French while 
bookshops and pawn shops show many Italian-English dictionaries and manu- 
als.** In May 1944, the Questore of the Province of Imperia reported that ‘the 
systematic, brutal massacre of our people and the destruction of our beautiful 
cities and works of art by the Anglo-American murderers of the air, had not 
resurrected the ‘love for the mutilated fatherland or for the martyrised popula- 
tion.’ The Questore bitterly observed that the population of the Province, espe- 
cially the people of San Remo and of the other tourist centres, were apathetic. 
Such behaviour could be explained, the Questore claimed, at least for the tourist 
places, with the fact that people living in the touristic centres were accustomed, 
in peacetime, to live alongside foreigners, and with the British in particular; fur- 
thermore, they were never of Fascist sentiment and never had any sympathy for 
the Germans. At the same time, as the people did not want to run any risk and 
wanted to preserve its earnings, Communist propaganda did not have much of 
an effect.” One ‘typical’ example is the case of Forli. A 9 May 1944 report stated 
that the people of Forli were tired of war, but ‘foreign subversion’ did not obtain 
its hoped effects. The political order remained normal, despite the propaganda 
from subversive parties and the enemy, especially through radio transmissions 
and the massive diffusion of booklets.*° On 19 May Forli was bombed for the 
first time. The execration and hatred of the people against the authors of the 
‘massacre of so much innocent lives’ were ‘general and very intense’ and roused a 
resurgence of patriotism even in those who were least favourable to the regime. 
The report stated that such a sentiment should be exploited by the propaganda.) 
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However, a new bombing on 9 June caused a depression in the population’s mo- 
rale, with many leaving the city for the countryside.** 

Beyond the bombings, public sentiment was, to a certain degree, connected 
to the development of military operations. In February 1944, for example, one 
report stated that discipline in Florence grew again in February, thanks to the 
stabilisation of the front.*? Still, in May, people in Teramo reportedly hoped that 
the German troops and ‘the bold Legionaries’ would be able to defeat the Allied 
offensive at Cassino.*4 However, morale was still overwhelmingly depressed. In 
March, while the front was still holding at Anzio, it was reported that in Flor- 
ence the situation was already getting worse. The Fascist Party was not trusted, 
and the Communists found it useful to rebrand themselves as ‘Nationalists, de- 
fending Italian autonomy against both ‘friends and enemies’ their motto being 
‘Let us talk no more of Americans and English, we only want to save our Italy.’ 
A report from Pisa on the months of February and March described widespread 
pessimism about the outcome of the war. The youth was ‘craven and focused 
on attempting to escape any duty.’ Much importance was given to ‘the hateful 
English propaganda, which had managed to weaken the spirits and to ‘break in 
many any hope for revanche and any trust in tomorrow.*° While the German 
resistance against the Anglo-Americans was exalted by a minority of the public 
opinion, the majority and part of the working class was indifferent.*” At the end 
of May, in Lucca, the masses were ‘always hostile to Fascism, considered respon- 
sible for the continuation of the war and were convinced of the final success of 
the Anglo-Saxons. That led to the widespread belief that it was important to 
not compromise oneself for the future. All the partisan bands, it was reported, 
showed Badoglian and pro-English principles, but the majority leaned toward 
Communism.** The future relationship with the Allies, whose victory was by 
then considered unavoidable, worried members of the Republican administra- 
tion as well. Riccardo Voltarelli, Questore di Forli, reported in July 1944 that the 
former Questore, Bertini, was waiting for the ‘liberators’ to reprise his role. His 
was the fault, Voltarelli claimed, of the bad relations between the Germans and 
the Questura, to the point that the latter was considered ‘anglophile.’ Voltarelli 
claimed that he was doing his best to repair the relations with the Germans.” 
The population of Forli was as sceptical, certain as Bertini on the possibility of 
an Axis victory, and recognised the overwhelming superiority of the Allies.*° 

The Italian people under German and Republican control, manifestly, were 
certain of the eventual Allied victory and did not trust or particularly support 
the Fascist regime. At the same time, while the bombing campaigns would 
often fuel anti-Allied sentiments at first, these feelings would soon be replaced 
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by dismay and apathy, or by hostility towards the Germans and the Republi- 
cans themselves. How then did the population feel about the approaching Al- 
lied forces? One August 1944 document from the Questore of Imperia reported 
that The German defeats on the Western front caused ‘real worry in the soul 
of the healthy section of the population of this province, with no distinction 
of party affiliation, for what could be the doom awaiting the region if the 
Anglo-Americans were to occupy Liguria.’ These days, the Questore continued, 
good-faith people heard of the real treatment reserved to the parts of Italy in- 
vaded by the Anglo-Americans, which greatly differed from the one described by 
enemy propaganda.*! A similar notion is displayed by a November 1944 report 
from Verona. The terror bombings on the city had ‘forced many back to reality 
and to reflection, and now only a few still longed for the Anglo-Americans, 
because the belief was spreading that with the arrival of the enemy everything 
would collapse.” 

By March 1945, such traces of caution were gone. One report from la Spezia 
stated that the population was hostile to the Fascist government and to the Ger- 
mans because of the ‘heavy food shortages and the effective enemy propaganda, 
the mirage of a calm existence, which the subversives prospect in wishing for 
the near arrival of the English [. . .] all these factors influence the masses, which 
now, almost completely, were resigned to the fact that the war was lost and that 
the ‘much praised “liberation” ’ was at hand.** One report from Parma stated 
that the population, used to obey the strongest, gladly submitted to the partisan 
bands, which were moved by the English.*# 


Popular Sentiment in Liberated Italy 


As we have seen, the previous reports did often use the term ‘English’ to de- 
scribe the Allies in general. However they did not particularly focus on Brit- 
ish politics or attitudes in particular, and appeared to perceive the Allies as 
a monolithic entity. Given their experience of the diverse realities of Allied 
occupation, an analysis of the perception of the British in the regions of Italy 
that were liberated by the Allies is more useful to the scope of this project. As 
George Talbot wrote, ‘Lepre has argued that the historian may then imagine 
the surprise of the censors and informers at the end of the war in 1945 when 
they heard accounts of friendship and regard for the British and Americans 
among the Italian population generally. In fact, there was little or no trace of 
such sentiments in the letters they censored or the reports [that] they filed. 
Indeed, up until July 1943 the British and the Americans were referred to, in 
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terms of open hostility, as the enemies raining bombs down on Italy. * The 
analysis in chapter 5 confirms this view, but it stresses as well that the two main 
Allied powers were not regarded in the same light. “° This was one reason why 
Italians’ memories of Allied occupation tended to concentrate on US soldiers 
especially, whose spending power and consumption were considerably higher 
than British troops, even though British officials and soldiers had a bigger role 
in the Allied occupation and administration of liberated Italy. 

The Italian government under Badoglio and the King survived the catastro- 
phe of the armistice in September 1943. The inglorious flight of the King to 
Brindisi left, what was now known as the ‘Kingdom of the South, in control 
only of a very small part of the country. As the Anglo-American armies (as well 
as some Italian units) fought their way north against the Germans and the Fas- 
cists, more regions were placed under Italian administration. The Allies had no 
interest in occupying every inch of Italian land they liberated from the Germans, 
and yet Churchill, for one, was worried that if Badoglio proved too weak to con- 
trol the population, they would be forced to do so.” Hence, a remarkable effort 
was made to check the pulse of the population’s sentiments. The most useful tool 
to analyse the perception of the Allies (and, in particular, of the British) in the 
liberated regions are the reports on the censorship drafted by the Kingdom of 
the South’s Intelligence. As Nicola Della Volpe wrote, ‘in [1943-1945] propa- 
ganda and censorship thoroughly measured the sentiments of the military and 
of the country, the economic and political situation, and the dangerous moral 
reverberation the war had on social issues.” These were based on statistical anal- 
ysis of daily reports coming from the occupied provinces, and hence are relatively 
trustworthy.” Integrated by the reports by the Questure, these documents help 
reconstruct the mosaic of the perception of the British in liberated Italy. 

Traditional assessment of Allied occupation of Southern Italy has been nega- 
tive.” Della Volpe wrote that, just a few weeks after the liberation, any enthusi- 
asm for the Allies had already vanished. Already in October, Della Volpe wrote, 
all the delusions born out of Allied propaganda had been erased by the indif- 
ference and lack of interest of the Allied administration, the AMGOT (Allied 
Military Government of Occupied Territories). The catastrophic conditions of 
the population, the unrest, the protests and decay were ‘invariably repeated’ as 
the Allies advanced towards the North.*! De Volpe’s analysis seems to rely on 
two reports written by Italian officers. Written in December 1943, one relation 
from Lieutenant Colonel Gaetani described a catastrophic situation in Sicily. 
The Allies, he wrote, removed capable men who were only guilty of having ‘Fas- 
cist origins, they jeopardised the institutions without rebuilding anything in 
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their stead, and what remained of the Italian authorities had nothing to work 
with. Unrest was widespread, the Mafia was awakening, and many Sicilians re- 
marked that, after having been betrayed by Fascists and Germans, they were 
now abandoned by the Allies too.’ Another report mentioned by Della Volpe 
was written by General Mario Arisio. The general wrote that the Allied admin- 
istration of the region was ‘incompetent and aboulic, as well as uncaring of the 
Italian bureaucracy. Arisio had been particularly upset by the arrest of Fascists 
as a consequence of ‘extremist elements’ informing the Allies. All in all, Arisio 
concluded, the impression was that the AMGOT officers did not enjoy the trust 
of the people, for they relied on the less healthy elements of society, who ‘wanted 
to fish in murky waters, and that many of them were corrupt.” How accurate 
is this description? Gaetani and Arisio clearly wrote with an anti-Allied bias. 
Gaetani was incensed by the purging of Fascists, and Arisio, whose report was 
written to chief of staff of the Regio Esercito (and former zealous Fascist as well 
as war criminal) General Mario Roatta, had been fighting against the British in 
Calabria a few weeks before. Not taking the armistice well, he had cooperated 
with the Germans and had ‘freely turned vehicles, supplies, and facilities over 
to the Germans and voluntarily gave German troops the good coastal positions 
they occupied.*? While a complete analysis of the perception of Allied occupa- 
tion and administration is beyond the scope of this work, the following pages 
will underline a more nuanced reality, which belongs in the middle between the 
triumphal myths on an Italian people ever-grateful to the Anglo-Americans and 
the grim, and essentially exaggerated words of Gaetani and Arisio. 

The conditions of the recently liberated south were indeed dire. According to 
AMGOT?’S internal sources, Naples was the worst administered city in the west- 
ern world, and the conditions in Southern Italy and Sicily required the shipment 
of supplies to prevent riots and plundering with the potential to threaten Allied 
advance. The food rationing was another grave reason of discontent. According 
to AMGOT reports, it was not the excessive purge of Fascist elements but the 
maintaining of many Fascists in key positions, especially close to the food sup- 
plies, that offended many Italians.** However, the reports of the Questori and the 
reports on the censorship depict a more nuanced situation, where malcontent is 
tempered by an overall good opinion of ‘the Allies’ although with the British 
being consistently seen more negatively than the Americans. These findings are 
consistent with new developments in historiography, which underlined how the 
Allies were not completely at fault for the hardships endured by the Italian pop- 
ulation.” In April 1944, as the battle raged at Anzio, a report stated that the 
civilians’ opinion was favourable to the Allies and an ever-increasing sympathy 
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for the Americans.® The victorious Allied push in central Italy during May and 
June galvanised the population. A July report described how, due to the admira- 
tion for the Allied successes, hostility towards the Allies was less common than 
previously, although unrest related to the uncompensated damages lingered.” 
In August the Allied administration in the V region (Abruzzi and Marche) re- 
ported that the population was very favourable to the Allies and it appreciated 
the problem that AMGOT faced in the new provinces.** One report on the 
public opinion in the Province of Benevento stated that in September 1944 ‘it 
was now believed that the Allies do not want to make the Italians feel a war they 
do not feel any longer, and into which they were dragged by a regime that denied 
any free expression of thought.” Not unlike what had happened in Southern 
Italy, however, a certain degree of malcontent followed, due to the hardships 
endured by the liberated population. After the occupation of Rome, for example, 
the Allied administration reported that the people of Rome were disappointed 
in the Allies, for they had allowed the people to get restless and undernourished, 
and that such feelings were exploited by the Communists, who repeated that 
the Allies had not fulfilled their promises.® Things were worse in the south. 
In the same month, incidents were recorded between British military personnel 
and the population in Apulia. English sailors harassed a girl and Italian sailors 
intervened, with the consequence of one Italian being killed; another incident 
occurred between English soldiers and a carabiniere.“' The incidents continued 
in the following months. In November, two English soldiers stopped a farmer, 
slapped him, and robbed him of his bike; at Fasano four drunk English soldiers 
robbed another farmer, other English soldiers robbed a haberdashery at San Vito 
dei Normanni, and one drunk and aggressive British soldier was wounded by a 
gunshot at Catiano.” Churchill’s speech at the Commons (in September) had 
produced a very good impression as it had been considered a step towards a real 
alliance. However, these incidents proved how the relationship with the British 
remained tense. Things were better with the Americans, however. In October, 
it was reported that the people of the Province of Matera showed a clear prefer- 
ence for the Americans and the Polish, who were seen as ‘kinder and generous.’ 
Interestingly, the report compared this positive sentiment with the ‘coldness 
towards the Anglo-Saxons’ — here clearly including the British Dominions but 
not the Americans.** Things were not different elsewhere. In October 1944 
the censorship report stated that the opinion of the Allies remained ‘good, but 
the disappointment and criticism for the living conditions in the country were 
growing.® One censored letter from Palermo however stated that ‘our hope is 
America, only she can eventually provide us with what we need.’ In December 
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1944, the bad blood with the British led to a major incident in Bitonto, near 
Bari. After a series of house perquisitions decided by the local Allied command, 
the population exploded in a violent demonstration against the British colonel 
in charge of the garrison, asking for the liberation of the twelve men arrested for 
having been found in possession of Allied goods. One British soldier, trying to 
intimidate the crowd with his rifle, was overwhelmed and beaten. The British 
colonel shot many gunshots against the crowd, killing two and wounding six. 
Other British soldiers dispersed the demonstrators. Such clashes were not new. 
As C. Cappellano and A. Gionfrida wrote, however, they became more danger- 
ous in early 1945 because by then they started involving whole groups of Italian 
soldiers armed with automatic weapons and hand grenades.” It is interesting to 
underline that the episodes mentioned by Cappellano and Gionfrida were all 
between Italian soldiers and British or Commonwealth forces. To make things 
worse, Eden had recently harshly criticised the Italian nation.“’ These senti- 
ments festered and in December it was reported that the civilian opinion, while 
still generally favourable to the Anglo-Americans, was irked by the prolonged 
difficulties. The popular expressions of sympathy for the Allies were meaning- 
fully less common than before. One letter, for example, stated that ‘Americans 
and English are tidy and clean in their clothes, but they have the horrendous 
vice of drinking too much alcohol.’ As ever, it was Britain that was particularly 
targeted. One letter stated that ‘there is a stubborn and growing irritation es- 
pecially in the regard of England, because of its opposition to the dispatch of 
the promised help, especially in the alimentary field’ Another claimed that ‘we 
waited with so much trust and longing the Allies... and for the first days we 
believed and loved them... America was moved to compassion by the miserable 
state of Italy, but the English ambassador, in the name ... of generous England, 
was against ... did not they say that they wanted to wage war against Fascism 
rather than the Italian people?’ There was one exception, saying ‘Englishmen 
are good people, they do not harm anybody.” Things did not quickly improve. 
Other incidents followed in December and January 1945, with Italian parachut- 
ists shouting ‘viva il Duce’ at English soldiers, with aggressive intentions, and 
the same happening in the circle of English officers. A January report on the 
public opinion in Benevento explained that “The obvious influence of England 
in our domestic politics caused bitter comments on the freedom allowed to our 
political tendencies [.. .] The incidents in Greece and Churchill’s speech on the 
Polish issue, generally considered as coldly calculating, made large impressions.”° 
In February 1945, the general opinion of the military was, once again, overall 
favourable to the Allies. Italian soldiers reported that their contribution to the 
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war was being appreciated, eve by the British. The unfavourable comments, it 
was reported, were not very common and were directed against Britain. One 
soldier of unspecified rank wrote that 


among us there is widespread animosity towards the English, who keep 
proving themselves inferior to their task, and ignore our needs, moral 
as well. Eden does not speak but to vomit venom on the Italian people. 
Churchill often has harsh words for us. “We do not need Italy,” Mr. 
Churchill forgets that Italians have a dignity that was forged by centuries 
of sacrifice .. . Casablanca was quickly forgotten by the old anti-Bolshevik 
Tory. Let us hope that the messianic Roosevelt does not do the same... or 
Italy will not have [any] other choice but to turn to the starosta’ the quiet 
neo tzar, or little father, Stalin who, with his imperialist social conserva- 
tism, is working with great diplomacy.” 


The report also mentioned the anger for how the British dealt with the Ital- 
ian units under their control, and irritation for the haughtiness and contempt 
of ‘some English element’ towards the Italian soldiers. One officer wrote that ‘T 
just arrived at the new unit, which is under English control... I understood that 
life is quite hard, having to endure their often-unjustified checks and a humil- 
iating and distressing treatment.’ One soldier wrote that ‘I am in a unit tasked 
to work with the English 8" Army. Of the two, I would rather be alongside the 
Americans for... they behave differently. Americans in Italy always behaved as 
friends, no arrogance or haughtiness, while the English hate us, they mistreat us, 
acting as winners, and I hate these things... ”7* In March 1945 the sentiment 
was positive among the military, the few negative ones were annoyed for the 
lacked recognition of Italian help. Very different was the civilian situation: ‘the 
lack of trust and scepticism towards the Allies, because of their ambiguous pol- 
icy concerning Italy and concerning the integrity of Italian borders lingers’ and 
there was unrest due to the lacked repatriation of the prisoners. However, once 
again, the criticism against the Allies was disproportionally directed at the Brit- 
ish. One letter said that ‘to keep prisoners still is unfair... we are not enemies of 
England anymore, but co-belligerents [. . .] why do they keep the prisoners then?’ 
Other letters praised the Americans (described as very charitable, valiant, friends 
of all) and criticised the British who, in Naples and in all the cities where there 
were many of them, ‘always got drunk and [bothered] the population.’” A report 
from Avellino mentioned that the presence of Allied troops, welcomed with 
so much enthusiasm in October 1943, caused in the citizenship one ill-devised 
malcontent for the requisitions and other things. No acts of hostility had been 
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carried out because everyone knew the unavoidable consequences of the defeat 
and needed the food help from the UNO. In the end, they longingly waited 
for the not far victorious conclusion of the conflict and the liberation from all 
foreigners.” A February report from Avellino stated that many circumstances 
had negatively influenced the sentiment of the population towards the Allies, 
especially the British; the initial enthusiasm, long gone, has been replaced by 
an increasing sentiment of lack of trust and almost rancour. The unfulfilled 
promise of material and financial help, long the object of press propaganda; the 
uncertainty on the details of the armistice; the declarations at the Commons 
of Eden; and Churchill, openly and willingly hostile towards Italy, had disap- 
pointed both the expectations of a material improvement and the hope of a rec- 
ognition of the material and political rights of Italy.” Yet, as we have seen, the 
main source of antagonism between the liberators and the Italian people was the 
war itself, and the difficulties it brought about. Unsurprisingly, then, the end 
of the war in Italy in April 1945 led to a great wave of pro-Allied enthusiasm. 
Reports drafted in April show that the military considered the Allies cordially, 
although there were rare episodes of unrest and hostility, especially for the lack 
of recognition of the Italian contribution. Everyone, however, wished to end, 
once and for all, the arrogance, cruelty and mania of destruction of the Germans. 
The real change was among the civilians, where sympathy and gratitude were 
prevalent, especially from the territories that had been recently liberated. Again, 
sympathy was skewed towards the Americans: one letter from Cagliari stated 
that ‘Americans are esteemed here . .. the English are well liked too, but not as 
much as the former.’ The reports in the months after the end of the war showed 
a clear improving trend in the relations with the Allies. For example, in June 45 
the Prefettura in Cagliari reported that the population’s behaviour towards the 
Allies was ‘correct.’ In May-June, the population of the Province of Bari was 
reported to be hospitable to the Allied forces from April to May and August.”® 
In April-August the same friendly attitude towards the Allies was reported for 
the Province of Grosseto.” 

What conclusions can be drawn from an analysis of these reports? The un- 
derlying sympathy for the Americans was rooted in the positive experiences 
shared by many Italian immigrants returning from the United States, many of 
whom had experienced America as a land of, in the words of Roger Absalom, 
‘abundance, generosity and loyal friendship.’*° The preference for the Americans 
over the British was, however, also consistent with the general dislike for the lat- 
ter, analysed in the previous chapters. Mussolini’s imperial ambitions had been 
shattered, but a widespread rancour against the British lingered. As Burgwyn 
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argued, ‘Italians almost universally shared Mussolini’s resentment of some un- 
forgettable examples of British snobbery, which stemmed from a belief in cer- 
tain upper class circles that Italy was an excellent vacation haunt for those who 
would take pleasure in the lavish attention of born-to-serve errand boys, hotel 
owners and restaurant chefs.’*' It was, however, not just a matter of national 
character. The British were also seen, especially in the more educated sections 
of the population, as the power attempting to damage Italy as much as it could, 
even when the country was on its knees. The Americans shared that perception. 
James Clement Dunn, American diplomat and future ambassador in Italy, be- 
lieved that the vengeful British had sabotaged the Italian efforts to establish 
themselves as an effective cobelligerent, even though they had the American sup- 
port.*? Historiography demonstrated that the difference between the American 
and the British point of view was, in reality, more about optics than facts, with 
both the Allied powers trying to limit the military contribution of the Italian 
forces.*? Regardless, the notion stuck. Furthermore, frictions developed as the 
British tried to shape the political future of the country. While the Americans 
favoured a Republican Italy, the British hoped that the monarchy could survive 
and fought as hard as they could to make it so.** 

Churchill’s support for the Monarchical institution meant he harshly op- 
posed not just the Italian Communists and republicans, but the moderate, lib- 
eral adversaries of King Victor Emmanuel III and the Badoglio Government, 
like the anti-Fascist Count Carlo Sforza, returned from exile. Even after Bado- 
glio was gone, the hostility lingered. By 1944, Sforza was high commissioner 
for epuration of the Fascists and leader of the radically anti-Fascist politics of 
the Central Committee for National Liberation. The conservative approach of 
London led to Sforza’s attempts to become foreign minister to fail twice, in 1943 
and in 1944.°° This incident was commented on negatively by the prestigious 
liberal, socialist magazine La Nuova Europa, in an article entitled English Policy 
and Italy. The article summed up the details of the falling out between Sforza 
and Eden and concluded the following: 


The logical conclusion would be that the anti-Fascist struggle is, in the 
eyes of the English government, a flaw rather than a merit: it is the cause of 
disdain and even (in the case of Sforza against Victor Emmanuel) as a clear 
guilt. Italy’s position is seen in London, at this time, completely outside the 
‘Fascism-anti-Fascism’ and ‘totalitarianism-democracy’ antitheses. Italy is 
simply considered as a ‘operation base’: that is, this war (at least concerning 
our country) has a merely military and political-national character. The 
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First World War begun as just any [gualunque in the text] war, ended as a 
war of ideas: the second, begun as a war of ideas, would then end as just any 
war. This would be the logical conclusion. Perhaps, however, the English 
would tell us we are wrong in being logical. We hope that is so.*” 


Anti-British sentiment had never been a Fascist prerogative. The end of the 
regime paved the way for new sources of hostility. 

One important example of attrition between the new Italy and Britain was 
the case of General Bellomo, who was unfairly accused by the British of being 
a war criminal and executed in September 1945. The trial triggered a negative 
public response in Italy, worrying the British authorities.** However, the con- 
text was changing. British influence over Italy was weakening, as Effie Pedaliu 
has pointed out, by January 1946, when the Allied occupation regime ended, 
Italy was no longer on its knees and Britain was not as powerful as it once had 
been.” The two nations would need to learn to set aside the wounds of the past 
and interact as sovereign nations with a close relationship. The British labour 
government proved, if in a much slower fashion than many Italians had hoped 
for, that such was its intention. The punitive attitude of Churchill and Eden was 
replaced by a constructive policy aimed at turning Italy into a stable country and 
reliable partner.”° 


Conclusion 


The best lack all conviction, while the worst 


are full of passionate intensity." 


L always thought, looking at them, of the wild beasts in the zoos.? 


N A WAY, ITALY’S entrance into the Great War alongside Britain lay at the 

heart of the subsequent hostility between the two countries. As this book 

has underlined, the strain on public morale caused by the immense blood- 
shed of 1915-1918 led some Italians to believe that the war had been caused by 
and fought for interests foreign to those of Italy. This belief was fuelled by Ger- 
man propaganda before and during the Great War. The treatment Italy received 
during the peace treaty negotiations allowed this resentment to fester and grow 
exponentially: by the time of D’Annunzio’s coup in Fiume, Britain was unpop- 
ular in the country and abuse of British citizens in Italy was not unheard of. As 
seen in chapter 1, the short-lived Fiume Republic, which worried the Italian 
government but excited many Italians, was distinctly anti-British and supported 
the struggle of the colonised peoples against ‘Anglo-Saxon’ imperialism. During 
the Great War, Mussolini, as an ardent supporter of the Allied cause, had fer- 
vently denied accusations against London and repeatedly praised the British war 
effort. However, his enthusiasm for Britain did not stem from an appraisal of 
British liberalism. Apart from the generous support he received from the British 
in exchange for his activity, Mussolini’s stance was connected with his belief that 
Italian patriotism was less pronounced than that of the British. It was hence a 
useful example to point to Italian disfattisti (people who allegedly hoped Italy 
would lose the war). As anti-British feelings increased, and after Britain had 
made it clear it would not support Rome’s postwar ambitions, Mussolini shifted 
his own position towards Anglophobia. The new-born Fascist movement soon 
adopted all of Fiume’s anti-British tropes, to the point of threatening hostile 
actions against the British Empire in the Mediterranean. After the March on 
Rome and the Fascist takeover of the Italian state, Mussolini reassured the 
British by making it clear that his inflamed rhetoric was nothing more than 
propaganda. However, the rabid anti-British reactions from both the Fascist 
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and non-Fascist press at the time of the Corfu incident in 1923 underlined 
how Anglophobia had certainly not disappeared from Italy’s public domain. 
Whatever the reasons for the following era of good relations between Fascist 
Italy and Britain, the general lack of friction between the two countries’ foreign 
policies led to the development of a relatively diverse discourse regarding the 
British Empire within the country. Open hostility virtually disappeared, to be 
replaced by a more sophisticated attempt to understand the state of the Empire. 
Bitter Anglophobic critics like Virginio Gayda believed that the British Empire’s 
decline would open new spaces for Fascist Italy’s expansion. Other commenta- 
tors, who generally valued a more traditional approach to foreign and internal 
policy or were particularly invested with European and white supremacy, feared 
that British decline augured a terrible blow for the prestige of the white race and 
the resistance against Soviet Communism, which at the time was led by Lon- 
don. While this dichotomy underlined deep differences within Fascist public 
discourse, most agreed that the British Empire had indeed become weaker. The 
reason for this perception was to be found both in the difficulties the British 
were experiencing in their colonial empire and in a much deeper, widespread 
analysis of British society by Fascist commentators. 

In the years immediately after the end of the Great War, few Italians would 
have described British society as decadent. Britain had been and still was the lib- 
eral country par excellence and enjoyed widespread admiration among Italian lib- 
erals as an example of stability and patriotism. Even the Fascists, who had spared 
no criticism for British foreign policy, were reluctant to attack the former ally’s 
domestic system. However, the image of strength Britain enjoyed after its victory 
in the war began to falter in the following years. The 1926 general strike in par- 
ticular convinced many Fascists that all the threats the Fascist regime had van- 
quished after its seizure of power were still rampant in Britain, and that this was 
true because the British political system was backward and inefficient. Freedom 
of the press was at first almost apologetically explained by Fascist commentators 
as something that Italy, unlike Britain, could not afford because of the lack of 
political maturity of its citizens. Its repression, however, soon became a perfect 
example of why the Fascist regime was the path forward: the will and ability to 
enforce discipline over an undisciplined people in order to educate them. During 
the 1920s, Fascist public discourse increasingly reflected the opinion that British 
liberalism was not just an outdated system, but also one fated to be replaced, 
sooner or later, by a British version of Fascism. This process increased together 
with the strengthening of the Fascist regime and while Mussolini’s totalitar- 
ian aspirations took form. Mussolini’s initial support of the British Fascists was 
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also connected with this belief, as was the massive propaganda effort the Fascist 
regime pursued in Britain itself. As the conviction, or hope masquerading as 
such, of a future Fascist Britain faded together with Oswald Mosley’s politi- 
cal standing, Mussolini realised that Fascism was unlikely, through peaceful 
means, to become Europe’s dominant doctrine. Hitler’s challenge to the Euro- 
pean Order presented the Duce with an apparently more convenient opportunity 
to exploit the ensuing chaos to pursue Italy’s foreign policy goals. As the direct 
confrontation with Britain over Ethiopia developed, the country was presented 
as hopelessly misguided in its foreign policy and framed as an enemy to Italian’s 
rightful aspirations. 

Weakened as an international player, with an outdated domestic system and 
unable to discipline its people, the Britain of Fascist commentators was not the 
military power it had been. The ever-growing perception of a weak, almost dis- 
armed Britain can be detected not only in the Italian press of the 1930s, but also 
in the words of the military and political elites, as well as of military experts 
like the military attachés in London. The worsening of relations between the 
two countries, beginning with the Ethiopian War, contributed to the idea that 
Fascist Italy’s primacy was not only moral and political but also had military 
implications. As (misplaced) trust in Italian military might increase with victory 
in the wars in Ethiopia and Spain, the actual issues experienced at the time by 
the British Army were overrated, to the point that ‘totalitarian’ conclusions on 
the British people’s will to fight were drawn. The problem also lay in Fascist 
philosophy; the huge material disparity between the British Empire and Fascist 
Italy did not count that much if, as the Fascists believed, it was spirit rather than 
matter that was the motor of history. 

As the Ethiopian crisis developed, anti-British propaganda hammered the 
Italian people and had some success in awakening an Anglophobic sentiment 
the tropes of which, as we have seen, had their roots in the events of previous 
decades. The subsequent period saw successive moments of tension and attempts 
at rapprochement. Whether Mussolini was sincere in the latter or not, public 
discourse had, by 1938 — when the so-called Gentlemen’s Agreement was signed 
— gone down the path of framing Britain as the opposite of everything Fascist 
Italy represented. The British lifestyle was associated with the bourgeoisie, the 
object of so many of Mussolini’s campaigns to Fascistise society. The attacks 
became even more thorough. A radical criticism of British imperialism appeared 
in some of the most prestigious Fascist publications during the second half of the 
1930s. In variance to what Margherita Sarfatti had once written in Gerarchia 
in the early 1920s, the British colonial character had nothing to do with that of 
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the ancient Romans. Whereas Roman imperialism was based on law and eternal 
institutions, Fascist commentators claimed, the British Empire was simply an 
instrument of exploitation and plunder. It was during those years that the asso- 
ciation between Britain and Carthage became commonplace. As the criticism 
expanded from the British social and political system into a civilisation-wide 
one, Anglican religion was added to the list of British flaws. In a move that 
conveniently elected Fascist Italy as the leader of the Catholic struggle against 
Protestantism in Africa and the Levant, Anglicanism was now associated with 
an alleged lack of moral rigour and a philistine British mind-set. 

These years of anti-British public discourse did have a meaningful effect on 
Italian public opinion. While most Italians were quite happy with keeping out of 
the Second World War when it began in September 1939, this was due more to an 
almost universal loathing of the Germans and to the memory of the terrible toll of 
the Great War than to any sympathy for Britain. Indeed, Fascist reports on public 
opinion show that, if many Italians had some sympathy for the French, that was 
far less true for the British. The widespread enthusiasm for war and loathing for 
the Allies in summer 1940, which accompanied the declaration of war, was hence 
not just an extemporaneous outburst caused simply by greed for plunder and fear 
of the Germans. Its origins can be traced to the very genesis of the Fascist regime 
and even before that, in the trenches of the Great War. Many Italians still felt 
resentment for the perceived treatment Italy had received from Britain and ac- 
cepted many of the tropes presenting London as a plutocratic, exploitative power 
as true. The depiction of Britain as a nation unwilling to fight had also worked. 
Ifso many Italians felt that it was safe to enter the war alongside Germany, it was 
not only because of the perceived strength of their ally, but because German vic- 
tories had validated a propaganda narrative that dated back to the Ethiopian War. 

This hostility never completely disappeared. As the regime’s prestige vanished 
in a humiliatingly ineffective war effort, subordinate to that of Germany, many 
of the stereotypes about Britain became increasingly difficult to sustain. Despite 
this, the Italian press kept dwelling on accusations of incompetence or simple 
reluctance to fight almost until the very end of the Italian War. This happened 
despite the regime considering this kind of propaganda counterproductive and 
trying to limit it through orders to the press. Italian public opinion did not 
completely lose hope in a positive outcome to the conflict until the final defeat 
in Africa. The outstanding victories won by the Axis forces in Cyrenaica and 
Egypt were successfully exploited by the regime’s propaganda, while many Ital- 
ians believed them to be important and possibly heralding the much-desired 
final victory. However, the stereotype of Britain’s reluctance to fight, kept alive 
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by the press, was by then hardly taken seriously. What rekindled the fire of ha- 
tred against Britain was the later phase of the aerial bombing escalation. The 
reports on public opinion highlight that, if hatred for the regime was wide- 
spread, the same could be said of the resentment towards the Allied bombings. 
Anti-British hostility lingered even after the complete defeat of the country and 
its occupation by Allied armies, when British and Commonwealth troops were 
consistently liked much less than their American counterparts. 

The other main tropes of wartime propaganda were consistent with prewar 
discourse and were much easier to maintain after the defeats started. Britain was 
the rapacious colonial power, which, through control of the sea, deprived the 
younger peoples of their rightful place in the sun. Britain was also at the same 
time held by the power of, and allied to, the Jews. One trope did indeed become 
easier to employ later on in the conflict, drawing on the German-style racialist 
imagery of the ‘mongrelised’ British armed forces. As soon as Italy lost its colo- 
nial empire, the image of colonial troops was exploited not just in the sense that 
the British preferred to have others die in their stead, but rather to depict the 
imminent invasion of Italy as the coming of racially impure hordes, enemies of 
everything that Italian and European civilisation stood for. It was the definitive 
othering of Britain. Other, more complex if certainly not more rational, racist 
tropes appeared in the self-referential La Difesa della Razza magazine. While 
the Second World War raged, the racist theorists of Fascist Italy as well as Mus- 
solini struggled to create a definitive racial identity for the Italian people. The 
process soon took the form of a violent clash of different theories, prejudices and 
interests ranging from religion to biology and pseudo-history. The most extreme 
of these schools, and the closest to the National Socialists, was the Nordicist 
biological, racist school of thought. Their main ideological enemy was the Med- 
iterraneanist school, which rejected purely biological racism and was often less 
than enthusiastic about Italy’s German ally. In a surprising twist, the Nordicist 
need to oppose the Mediterraneanist school, as well as their own racial beliefs, 
led some of their main theorists to become the last defenders of the British race 
within Italian Fascist discourse. 

It is beyond doubt, as the Second World War proved, that the Italian dis- 
course concerning Britain was misleading and self-deceptive. If Fascist Italy saw 
what it wanted to see when it looked at Britain, it was because ‘the West, which 
was most of all represented by Britain, was going through a period of such con- 
fusion and lack of self-confidence that such an interpretation was made possible. 

Anglophobia, certainly among Italian intellectuals but also among meaning- 
ful sectors of the public opinion, existed and predated Fascism. At the same 
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time, Fascism added one fundamentally new, ideological lens through which 
Britain was not just seen an antagonist, but as an unavoidable and decadent one. 
These two factors contributed to lead the country towards war and defeat. 

If not the myth of British weakness, Fascist Anglophobia survived both 
war and defeat. Italian neo-Fascist culture, which struggled to find a new 
self-definition in the immediate postwar years, was torn apart by its position 
between the West and the East in the new Cold War era.? While the neofas- 
cist press was generally critical of the United States, the Movimento Sociale Ital- 
iano eventually placed itself firmly in the Western camp for anti-Communist 
reasons.‘ If the relationship with the United States was hence problematic, but 
not completely negative in the long run, there were no such doubts concerning 
Britain. As Federico Robbe wrote, ‘the USA [was] not as unanimously opposed 
[by the Italian neofascists] with the same virulence [as Britain].° Such was the 
hatred the neofascist press focused against Britain that Robbe correctly uses the 
term ‘obsession’ to describe it. Yet Anglophobia was not the prerogative of the 
Fascists in 1945, any more than it had been in 1919. It is telling that even the 
liberal philosopher Benedetto Croce kept a decisively Anglophobic attitude after 
the fall of the regime. Croce, unlike other anti-Fascists, had made it clear in 
July 1940 that, as an Italian, he wanted Italy to defeat the British even if he did 
not care for Fascism.® He did not change his mind during the conflict: indeed, 
his hostility for Britain increased after the Italian defeat. Bitter because of the 
punitive attitude British diplomacy pursued with regard to Italy after the war, 
Croce wrote in 1947 that 


I think I have made it clear enough what a political error hides within the 
‘egoism’ of the English policy. Utility, even before ethics, rejects that ego- 
ism, which, before offending moral conscience, offends and leads astray, for 


its excessive greediness, the good utilitarian calculation.’ 


If Anglophobia thrived in neofascist circles, more research needs to be done 
concerning the more general long-term effects of the Anglophobic Fascist dis- 
course on the rest of postwar Italian culture. Such an investigation should in- 
clude the Communists, the Socialists and the Christian Democracy, which were 
explicitly anti-Fascist. 
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